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PREFACE 


The Centre of Advanced Study in the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture (University of Calcutta) was re-organised in 1976. Two 
new research projects were undertaken. The aim of one of these projects was 
to make a comprehensive study of bronze Sculptures datable to the Pala and Sena 
periods (from about the middle of the 8th century A.D. to sometime of the 
18th century A.D.) and found in the territories which were once within the 
generally accepted limits of the empire of the Palas and/or of the Senas. These 
territories are now included in Bangladesh, West Bengal and Bihar. No doubt, 
at the time of undertaking the project the general importance of the metal 
sculptures of the Pala and Sena periods was well-known and their relevance to 
the study of the history of plastic art of the eastern region of the Indian sub- 
continent was already well-recognised. But it was also known that till then no 
attempt had been made to make a comprehensive study of these metal sculptures 
for tracing the evolution of style and technique and also the most important iconic 
features revealed by them. Such an evaluation was considered a desideratum 
for proper understanding of the development of sculptural art in Eastern India 
and also for assessing the contribution of Eastern India towards the religious 
and cultural activities in the Indian subcontinent. The project concerned was 
proposed to be launched to fulfil this need. 

The project (no. CU 1/1976) was undertaken with the approval of the then 
Vice-Chancellor Dr. S. N. Sen. Prof. K. K. Ganguly, the then Director of the 
Centre of Advanced Study, kindly assigned the work of collecting data to 
Dr. A. K. Bhattacharyya, Dr. N. N. Bhattacharyya, Dr. K. Chatterji, and 
Dr. R. Chatterji and also to the undersigned. This team of scholars examined 
in 1976-77 different public and private collections of relevant sculptures for 
collecting data. The authorities of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Archačological 
Survey of India, Patna Museum, and Asutosh Museum of Fine Arts, and 
several scholars and collectors, including Prof. S. K. Saraswati and 
Mr. P. Ray, helped the team in collecting data. The investigators concerned also 
worked in different libraries including the National Library, the Library of the 
Asiatic Society, etc. 

After the survey of data, the final scheme of work was drawn up. The 
whole project was divided into several sections. Each of the above mentioned 
scholars, associated with the project, was put in charge of the work concerning 
one or more these sections. He/she studied and analysed relevant data and put 
down the results of his/her investigations in writing. 
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These writings have been incorporated in the report on the project in the 
forms of chapter and appendix. Author or authoress of each chapter or 
appendix alone, and none of his/her colleagues, is responsible for the data 
furnished and views expressed therein. 
| The report has been edtied Ьу Dr. S. K. Mitra. Certain points in 
chapters and appendices, which call for clarification and further observation, 
have been dealt with by him in the Editorial Comments. He has also written the 
Introduction to the report. 

The team of investigators received constant encouragement from 
Prof. S. N. Sen and Prof. S. K. Mukherjee, ex-Vice-Chancellors, Dr. S. P. 
Banerji, ex-Registrar, and the present university authorities including 
Prof. R. K. Poddar and Sri A. Ray. We are beholden to them. We are also 
grateful to the Education Department of the Government of West Bengal 
for giving necessary financial assistance for conducting the project. 

Help and advices have been received from private. individuals and 
scholars including Prof. S. K. Saraswati. We are thankful to them and also to 
the museums and other private individuals who have allowed us to use the icons 
in their collections, 

The report was sent to press partly in 1977 and partly in 1978. It has 
been seen through the press by Dr. A. K. Bhattacharyya. Theindex has been 
prepared by Sri D. Nag and Sri S. Mukherjee. Sri M. Nandi, Sri A. Datta, 
Sri S. Das, Sri Ghiyasuddin and Smt. Swapna Chakravarti of the Centre have 
rendered valuable assistance in various ways. 

The printing of text, preparation of blocks and printing of blocks have 
been done respectively by Messrs. K. P. Basu Printing Works, Standard 
Photo Engraving and New Prima Press. Inspite of our best efforts, some 
printing mistakes have crept in. These have been rectified in the Addenda et 
Corrigenda and in the List of Illustrations. 

The publication of the report on the project (East Indian Bronzes) 
marks the completion of a work launched in 1976. Scholars will find that many 
unnoticed and unutilised data are noticed here. The whole problem has been 
judged from new angles. It is hoped that the report will be well received by 
scholars. Those interested in making further study of the subject are requested 
to consult the archives at the Centre of Advanced Study where all relevant data 
and photographs of sculptures have been preserved for their benefit. 


Calcutta | | В. N. Mukherjee 
March, 1979 ] 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Antiguity of metal craft is well established in Indian history. Since the 
days of the Indus Valley Civilization, remarkable for the find of the metal 
figurine of a dancer and other objects, bronze casting flourished in the different 
parts of the country through the ages, as an excellent medium for representa- 
tional art, pari passu with the other media (viz., stone, wood, clay and pigment). 

Bronze craft, in spite of its significant contribution to the Indian art 
movement, did not, by itself, give rise to any new or exclusive school of art. Its 
role was rather complementary to other common media in setting pace to the 
development of idioms and styles in the sculptural art. Continuity of the craft 
almost in an unbroken seguence, over such a long period speaks of the wide 
popularity of bronze products among the masses, who appreciated its utilitarian 
value. The chief purpose served by the craft was of course religious. Icons 
of deities made of metal alloys, bronze or octo-alloy, were in great demand 
among the followers of different religious sects all over the country. 

Compared to other media, particularly stone, bronze had some definite 
points of advantage in attracting the mind of its users. A stone image, 
generally heavy and immobile, needs a temple or some such establishment for 
its installation and regular worship. Only an affluent devotee or a royal 
patron can afford it. Whereas a bronze icon, with its small size (not exceeding 
ten or twelve inches) is much lighter and easily portable. It is thus highly 
suitable for personal possession and private worship as one’s istadevata (deity of 
adoration) by a devotee of any station. Comparatively less costly than a stone 
image, it requires less time and labour in production. Besides durability, 
natural for any metal piece, the bronze image exhibits plasticity and charming 
softness of form, because it is originally modelled in wax or clay. 

Indian sculptural art reached its meridian in the Gupta age, which 
earned the distinction of being designated as the Classical Age for its all-round 
excellence in different spheres of art and culture. As a result of political 
unification achieved by the Imperial Gupta rulers, the classical cultural wave 
touched the different regions of the far-flung empire. In the art of sculpture 
too, Gupta idioms and derivatives cast its influence. wide and set the standard 
pattern for other art-centres, near and far. 
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Regionalism in art flourished in the post-Gupta days with the rise to 
power of regional states, when local artists and craftsmen moulded the classical 
norms in a new way in order to conform to local cultural heritage as well as to 
give expression to the changing outlook of life and philosophy. But the regional 
art schools did not cut adrift from the mainstream altogether. What they 
did was to build up new idioms on the legacy of the past, according to 
their own genius and technical know-how. It can not be said that the result 
achieved was always a change for the better. But it was a change no doubt, 
and that commensurate with the changing trend of history. It marked the advent 
of medievalism, coloured by characteristics, varying from region to region. 

In-depth study of the regional art-trends in different parts of the 
country is considered essential for the reconstruction of the history of Indian 
art and preparation of a comprehensive account covering its varied facets. We 
have chosen for our investigation the early medieval East Indian School of 
Sculpture, particularly the aspect of it reflected in its bronzes or metal icons. 
There has not so far-been any detailed study of the stylistic development of 
the aesthetically well produced metal icons assignable to the early medieval 
Eastern India, which it richly deserves. We attempt here to investigate the 
art-trends and technigues of these metal sculptures and trace their relationship 
with and impact on art activities in other media within the region as well as 
in areas outside. 

The period of our ie is bound by the date lines of 800 and 1200 A.D., 
the period that witnessed the rise to eminence as well as decadence of the 
Eastern School It corresponds to the period of the rulers of Bengal and 
Bihar, the Palas (c. 750-late 12th century) and the Senas (12th- early 18th 
century), and their contemporaries in East Bengal, who were liberal patrons of 
art and culture. < 

As regards geographical delimitation, we have followed as our kūlis 
line the observation of Lama Tāranātha that the images made by the followers 
of the illustrious artists Dhimän and Vitpalo, contemporaries of early Pāla 
kings Dharmapala and Devapala, “wherever they might have been born, are 
called eastern icons’. In terms.of more concrete political geography the 
territories covered by us are those which are generally regarded as having been 
once within the empire of the Palas and/or the Senas, and included in modern 
Bihar, West Bengal and Bangladesh. The art concerned may thus be termed 
as the art of the Eastern School, or somewhat less critically as the Pala or the 
Pala-Sena art. 4 


Stylistic Phases 


. On an analysis of stylistic evidences the bronze art of eastern India 
reveals four distinct phases of development, viz., (i) the early stage, (ii) the 
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period of the rise of the Eastern school, (iii) the developed stage, and (iv) 
the decadent stage. Finds of some inscribed images, dated in the regnal years 
of the ruling monarchs, provide helpful aids in determining the different 
stages. A list of such images with extracts from inscriptions has been included 
in the Appendix 2. 

(i) The early stage has been traced from the 8th Century to its close. 
After a period of cultural hiatus in the pre-Päla days, metal images, mostly found 
from Nalanda, reveal a pronounced affiliation to the classical style of the Gupta 
age. There had been a cultivated attempt by the regional sculptors at 
revival of forms and idioms as well as motifs of the traditional Gupta School. 
But the divine detachment of expression, a norm of the classical tradition, 
appears to be slowly replaced by signs of a mundane feeling writ large in the 
facial features and bodily flexions in some cases, which later became basic 
factors of Eastern school in its developed stage. The first stage may 
therefore be marked as the precursor of the East Indian School. 

(ii) The second stage, runs almost simultaneously with or closely 
follows the first stage in the 9th century and extends to the 10th. Itis marked 
by the rise of the new school with its distinctive style and idioms. The renowned 
master-sculptors, Dhimän and Vitpalo, as recorded in Lama Taranath’s account, 
might have been the chief promoters, if not founders, of the new art style and 
technigue of metal casting. Most of the images of the period also come from 
Nalanda and Kurkihar, and are assignable to the Devapäla level. Not only 
in stance and flexion but also in the more elaborate designs of pedestals and 
aureoles, images appear to be developing a formalised pattern. In spite of the 
traditional rounded plasticity, some of the images show marked deviation from 
the standard norms, at least in instilling vigour and virility in the robust 
fleshly forms. 

(iii) The third stage is the fully developed stage of the eastern style, 
noticed in the images assignable to be 11th century. This phase is marked 
out for its maturity, particularly in the developed technigue of casting and finishing 
of the metal icons. Images of the period, powerfully modelled, are found in large 
numbers from Kurkihar. Sculptors appear to have achieved a rare balance 
between the classical simplicity and medieval ornamentation, fleshliness of 
forms was much more moderated by an aesthetic consciousness unknown before. 
A new set of values came to be evolved that did put up a strong resistance to 
the inroads of crude medievalism. 

(iv) The last phase of the Eastern school is marked by degeneration 
and petrification, noticed in the sculptures of the 12th century. Gorgeous 
ornamentation of the images and flamboyant display of ornate designs and 
motifs on the aureoles and pedestals overshadow the whole complex of 
composition. The only striking feature of this period is the fuller roundedness 
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of the form of the images, producing almost a three-dimensional effect. This 
was achieved by creating a void behind the image by cutting out the back-plate 
along the contour. In spite of the efficiency of artists in carving and chiselling 
splendidly fine images, accurate in iconographic details, they failed miserably 
in providing the spirit of liveliness in their products, which suffered from 
acute inertia and artificiality. 

The stylistic development of the East Indian bronze art in all its phases 
as well as its dissemination to the adjacent countries of Nepal and Tibet, Burma, 
Thailand and Indonesia has been ably discussed with reference to the extant 
specimens in metal and in relation to stone sculptures of the corresponding 
periods by Dr. Asok K Bhattacharya (Chapter II and III). 

We have already alluded to the erosion in the classical art tradition in 
eastern India in the pre-Päla days. This was due primarily to the political 
instability that engulfed the region for about a century after the death of 
Harsavardhana. A cruder and coarser style of carving metal as well 
as stone images appears to have held the ground then. Presumably the 
inventive local artists drew inspiration from the rather unsophisticated terracotta 
technigue prevalent in the region. Images, though virile in appearance with a 
weird smile, large wide open eyes and everted lips, utterly lack in gracefulness. 
It is however interesting to note that the style that developed almost 
spontaneously to cover a temporary breach in the flow of the mainstream, did 
not disappear or die out with the rise and growing predominance of the more 
sophisticated idiom of the Eastern school. Rather the tradition persisted 
simultaneously with the latter throughout the period (8th-12th Cent.), at least 
in the outlying regions of the Pāla Empire. A close examination of bronze 
of the Jhewari hoard (Chittagong) and of other sites in the north and east 
Bengal, as also of some stray metal and stone images from Nalanda and 
Bodhgaya has been made by Dr. B. N. Mukherji (Chapter IV) in order to trace 
the continuity of the local idiom running parallel to the dominant art-style. 
Not only that, the local style in guestion was active enough in projecting its 
influence beyond the geographical limit of eastern India, as is evident from some 
bronze votive tablets recovered from the ruins of Pagan (Burma). 


Technigue of Casting 


The technigue of casting metal images, solid and hollow, by cire perdue 
or lost-wax process had been known to metal carvers of India from the prehis- 
toric times. Numerous metal objects found from the different parts of the 
country, north and south, east and west, testify to this. But, as in most of the 
crafts, the method of imparting instructions was confined to oral transmission 
and practical manual training. Master technicians appear to have been 
particularly averse to composition of any technical text for posterity. That is 
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why, in spite of stray references and allusions to metal products of different 
makes in some of the ancient texts, secular and sacerdotal, no scientific treatise 
on bronze casting is available before the 19th Century A. D., when the West 
Chalukyan ruler Somešvaradeva III Bhülokamalla incorporated technical details 
of casting metal icons in his magnum opus the Manasollasa or Abhilasitärtha- 
cintāmaņi. The text, read with the Silparatna by Srikumara (16th Century), 
presents a fair idea of the materials used and methods applied in bronze casting. 
It is curious that both the texts belong to South India, of course it has 
to be admitted that the craft is still pursued as a living tradition by the 
bronze casters of the region. Dr. Bhattacharya has analysed the textual 
materials in relation to current practices, both in the south and in the 
north, tracing correspondences and differences, as the case may be (Chapter V). 
In the absence of any extant text on the bronze casting technique followed in 
eastern India, the author has to base his conclusions on physical examination 
of the images of the region along with those of the Himalayan enclave of Nepal, 
where the northern tradition is still supposed to survive. How and when the 
technique migrated to Nepal may be a debatable point, but there is little doubt 
that a close similarity subsists between the Nepalese bronzes and those of the 
Pala school, both in form and in method of casting, and that the former is 
largely influenced by the latter in the different stages of manufacture, viz. 
modelling, moulding, casting and finishing. 

Bronze images of the Eastern school are generally hollow and cast in 
a single mould, except of course the very large ones, when some of limbs are 
separately cast and riveted to the main body. The smaller figurines are 
however cast solid, as in south India. Gilding with liquid gold pigment, 
silver and gold inlaying and setting of gems and jewels as ornate motifs 
noticeable in 11th/12th century images, may be traced back to the 9th, but it 
was not very common then. 


Religlous Cults 


(a) Buddhist : Bronzes, profuse in number and rich in variety, 
have been discovered from different sites in Bengal and Bihar. Those 
are mostly icons of divinities, and served the religious and spiritual purposes 
of the pious worshippers of the principal cults (Buddhist, Brahmanical and 
Jain). But by far the largest number of metal images belong to the Buddhist 
order, a religion in which image worship had no place at least in its 
early phase. These images represent the divinities of the growing pantheon 
of the Vajrayana aspect of Mahäyänism that found a congenial climate in the 
Pala dominion when our period opens in the 8th Century. It may not be out of 
place therefore to make a brief reference to the background of this change 
in the colour and texture of Buddhism which was of far-reaching consequences. 
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Since the Mahaparinirvana (the Great Decease) of the Buddha in c. 
483 B. C., the religion passed through striking reorientation and transformation 
due to the rise of different sects and schools of thought of the Hinayäna 
and Mahāyāna orders. Without going into details of the ramifications, it may be 
noted that Mahäyänism, with its conception of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the 
promise of Buddhahood, and the philosophy of sämyatä or voidness resulting 
from non-cognisance of existence and non-exsistence, gradually gained ground, 
and the religion of the Master, that was mainly ethico-religious, underwent 
radical changes by the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Mahāyāna doctrine found its best exponent in the person of 
Nagarjuna (c. 1st Cent. A. D.), who explained the inner significance of šūnyatā 
in relation to the concept of the Middle Path propounded by the Buddha. 
Nāgārjuna's interpretation was, however, on the metaphysical plane, and not 
simply on ethical. He was thus the founder of a new school, the Mādhyamika. 
Doctrines of the Mādhyamika, along with that of Yogācāra of Asanga (originally 
evolved by Maitreyanatha, c. 8rd Cent. A. D.), and Vijfianavada of Vasubandhu 
(c. 5th cent. A.D.), paved the ground for the advent of Vajrayana. 

One of the cardinal principles of Mahāyānism was the concept of 
Bodhicitia (the purified mind of the devotee) which became the bed-rock 
of the Vajrayana cult. Bodhicitta, perfected with regular sadhana and practice 
of paramitäs, would develop the invincibility and immanence of vajra, and 
passing through the ten bhumis or stages of perfection, would realise 
Stinvatà, the ultimate void nature of things or the Supreme knowledge. 
Thus we get the equation, Bodhicitta = Vajra = Sūnyatā, and the name Vajrayana 
is derived from the basic factor, Vajra. The sādhanā for elevating the 
Bodhicitta involved practices of mantra, mandala, mudra (mystic syllables, 
diagrams and gestures), and other rituals and ceremonies, adapted evidently 
from the Brahmanical system of Täntrik cults. 

Deification of the Buddha, also a contribution of Mahayana, led 
to the introduction of the Buddha images towards the early centuries 
of the Christian era by the sculptors of the schools of Gandhara and 
Mathura. But the development of a regular hierarchy of gods and goddesses,— 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Tārās, was the gift of Vajrayäna. This new phase of 
Buddhism with its Dharani mantras and elaborate ritualistic practices, 
transformed the religio-philosophical Vajrayana to ‘a form of Buddhist 
Tantrikism, called Mantrayäna or Tantrayāna between the 4th and 8th cent.A.D. 
But it has to be admitted that the basic elements of Tantrayäna had little 
organic relation with the teachings of the Buddha. The system had grown out 
of the soil of its gestation and its environs. 

In the Vajrayäna pantheon, Vajrasattva is the most important deity, the 
Supreme God, identical with Šūnyatā (pure wisdom), free from form and 
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formlessness, yet capable of taking any form out of compassion for the 
worldly beings. — 

Vajrasattva is contemplated to be the Adi Buddha (the Primaeval 
Enlightened One) out of whom emanated all the other divinities. The 
Supreme Lord with his five kinds of knowledge or creative powers produced five 
dhyānas (meditations) and fine Dhyäni Buddhas (viz., Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, 
Amitābha, Amoghasiddhi and Aksobhya). They are presiding deities of 
the five skandhas or material elements of the cosmic world. In association 
with their respective $aktis (divine consorts) they gave rise to five kulas 
or families endowed with the power of fulfilment of desires, even of emancipa- 
tion. Each of them is described in the later Buddhist texts with its own Sakti, 
distinctive colour, recognition symbols of crest, mudrā, and vāhanā, and also 
with a number of emanations of Bodhisattva, Tara and mdanusi Buddha, 
and symbolised by a bijamanira as aid to meditation. Thus developed a 
classified pantheon of gods and goddesses, which are represented in sculptures 
in stone and metal as well as in paintings. 

The Bodhisattva concept ot Mahayanism also underwent significant 
changes in Vajrayana. A Bodhisattva, according to the Karaņdavyūha (c. 4th. 
cent. A. D.), even attaining the knowledge of the ultimate reality, is charged with 
a feeling of karuna for all sentient beings, and also with the responsibility of 
their preservation and deliverance. This aspect has been represented in the 
numerous images of Bodhisattvas, belonging to the different kulas of Dhyānī 
Buddhas identifiable from the miniature figures on the crest. Their close affinity 
with iconographic traits of the Brahmanical cult-icons of Visnu and Siva, leads 
to the obvious presumption that the concept of Bodhisattva was more or less 
adapted from that of the two principal Hindu gods. The  Bodhisattva 
Avalokite$vara is undoubtedly the most popular deity of the pantbeon, closely 
followed by Bodhisattvas Maitreya and Mafijuéri as well as by different forms 
of the goddess Tara (also emanations from the primordial Buddha). Bodhisattvas 
are represented not only singly, but also in the company of their 
respective Saktis (Taras), either seated by the side or on the lap of the 
god, or in close embrace (yuganaddha). This is no doubt a Täntrik develop- 
ment of the Mahāyānic idea of non-duality or one-ness of pure wisdom (Stinyata 
or Prajīā) and universal compassion (Karuna or Upaya), The sublime 
monistic concept of Vajrayāna acquired new form and flavour in the hands 
of Tantrayānis, who established the importance of the cult of Tārā in 
her various manifestations as well as in the yuganaddha forms to symbolise the 
union of all duality, as in the case of the lamp and its light or of conjugal union, 
similar to Siva-Sakti samarasya concept. 

Realisation of the advaya nature of prajnopaya and attainment of 
mahāsukha, the state of the highest bliss or the perfect wisdom is dependent 
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upon esoteric practices including Yogic union of male and female under 
competent Täntrik teachers. With mahäsukha the Bodhisattva rises to the 
Dharmakaya (the eternal cosmic form) of the Buddha, the ultimate of the three 
kayas (Trikaya) contemplated by the Mahäyänis. The other two kāyas are, the 
Rūta or Nirmanakaya (the human or mortal form) in which the Lord manifests 
himself in the world for guiding the common people, the ordinary devotees, 
$ravakas etc., and the Sambhogaküya or the refulgent form, a Mahāyānic 
innovation, for instructing the Bodhisattvas only. Images of the Crowned 
Buddhas are generally taken to represent the Buddha as Cakravartin or 
the Sovereign of the entire world, but that such bejewelled images may be 
related to the Sarnbhoghakäya form seems to be not improbable. 

Täntrik Buddhism in the later phase (10th-llth cent. A. D.), gave 
rise to two new schools of thought, viz. Kalacakravana and Sahajayāna. 
Both the schools harped on the theme of absolute nonduality (yuganaddha) 
of Prajna and Upāya. The Sahajiyäs abjured all conventionalism and 
formalities of image worship and rites and rituals, they adopted the path 
of developing theinnate (sahaja) nature of self and the material dharmas 
through yogic union as the most natura! (sakaja) process unfettered by any 
feeling of raga or attachment. The Charyāpadas and Dohas composed by 
Siddhäcäryas contain the fundamental tenets of the school. Whereas to 
the Kālacakra school, the Lord Kälacakra appears to be the embodiment of 
the advaya state of Kala (eternity, the symbol of Šūnyatā or Prajīā). and 
Cakra (the cycle of causation or chain of events, Upäya), the female and 
male principles respectively, and he is to be meditated as dwelling in the 
human physical frame itself (cf the concept of Ardhanarisvara of the 
Brahmanical pantheon). To them the mortal body with its nervous system 
and plexus is the microcosm of the universe, and as such the best medium 
for realisation of the transcendental union by meditation as well as by practices. 
This union is often illustrated in the yuganaddha forms of Buddhist gods with 
their šaktis. Even the Supreme Lord Vajrasattva is contemplated to be in union 
with his consort Vajravärähi, and so also the Dhyäni Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
and we come across various yuganaddha images both of ugra (awesome) and 
santa (pleasing, benignant) dispositions. The image of Avalokitesvara in alingana 
with Tārā almost looks like Siva Pārvatī in tender embrace. 

Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya contributed descriptive notes on iconographic 
traits of the Buddhist deities, bronzes in particular, in the background of 
their textual dhyänas. The purpose of these notes is to correlate conceptual 
developments with actual icono-plastic forms noticed in Eastern India during the 
period of our study. 


(b) Jain : Similar notes have also been provided by the same scholar for 
the images of Jain Tirthamkaras recovered from different sites in Bihar and 
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Bengal, the number of which is markedly less than the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
icons. Lack of royal patronage, the Pala rulers being professedly Buddhists, may 
account for the decline of Jainism in the region. But another potent factor 
contributing to the loss of foot-hold of the religion in eastern India is its rigid 
orthodoxy against the surging tide of Täntrikism. Jain ācāryas did not toe the 
line of their Buddhist counterparts in modifying their creed to give it a Tantrik 
colour, and hence failed to attract the masses who had a latent feeling of 
attachment to the concept of Sakti and to rites and rituals associated with 
the forms of Sakti worship. 

(c) Brahmanical : Iconographic traits of the Brahmanical divinities 
have been described with reference to their textual sources by Dr. Kshanika 
Chatterji and Dr. Rama Chatterji. Brahmanical cults of Vaisņavite, Saivite 
and Šākta affiliations continued to flourish in eastern India among the 
masses as well as among the intellectual echelons of society, in spite of 
the dominance of Mahāyāna Buddhism under the patronage of the Palas. 
The Pala rulers too were prudent enough to maintain a catholicity of 
approach in their religious policy and not to disturb the sentiments of 
the devout followers of the traditional religion. This is particularly evident 
from the faith reposed by them on their orthodox Brahmin ministers in 
running the administration hereditarily. The inscription on the famous 
Garuda pillar, installed by the ministerial family, records that the kings, 
though Buddhists, participated in the religious sacrifices and ceremonies 
at the minister's and one of them, Nārāyaņapāla, even accepted to go 
through consecration (abhiseka), a Brahmanical ceremony. 

Brahmanical cults of Siva and Visņu in eastern India followed 
closely the pattern of doctrinal development in the north. Bhāgavatism 
with its avatara cult absorbed within its fold the vyithavada of the Pāficarātras 
and became the ruling Vaisnava religion in the Gupta age extending its 
influence over Bengal and Bihar. 'The same trend continued in the Pala- 
Sena period and that is reflected abundantly in epigraphic references and 
sculptural forms. Images of Visnu are generally attended by his consorts 
(Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati, or Sri and Vasumati) Varāha, Vāmana, 
Balaräma and Nrsimha incarnations of the God are also represented in 
sculptures. But most of the images are in stone, metal being compara- 
tively rare. 

Siva worship in its abstract phallic form was widely popular in 
the region from a very early period, of which historical evidence is available 
from the time of the Guptas. With the development of myths and legends in 
the Saivite Puranas several anthropomorphic forms of the God in addition to 
the linga icons, often endowed with human faces (ekamukha and caiurmukha), 
were evolved in other parts of the country, north and south. Those forms 
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(viz, Uma-Mahegvara, Kalyāņasundara or Vaivahika, Natarāja, etc.) were 
reprodučed in the Pāla-Sena sculptures with minor variations in iconographic 
features in some cases. The images includé both the anugraha and samhara 
aspects depicting his sawmya (placid) and ugra (fierce) forms, in stone and 
metal. N i 

It is difficult. to determine accurately the nature of Šaivism current 
in the region, but the evidence of the Bhägalpur Grant of Näräyanapäla 
alludes to’ the ‘prevalence of the Pāšupata cult, a form of Agamanta Saivism. 
That the influence of the cult continued through to the Sena period is con- 
firmed by the find of" Sadāšiva images. The cult of Sadasiva, the family 
deity of the Sena kings, was based on the Suddha Saiva tenets developed in 
South india, which was in fact related to northern Agamanta Saivism. The 
whole concept of Sadäsiva with his five faces or emanations (viz., Sadyojäta, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Išāna) was deeply surcharged with 
mysticism, reflecting the religious trend of the period. 

' Deep esoterism surrounds the very conception of linga worship, in 
which the non-duality of Siva and Sakti (the male and the female principles) is 
clearly emphasised. That became the basic theme of the Saivite or Saiva- 
Tāntrik doctrines and religious practices of the later schools, who assigned 
the creation of the universe to Siva (the Supreme God) through his powers 
(Sakti). This led to the emergence of Šāktism,, the worship of Sakti as Siva's 
creative energy in eternal union with the Lord (Šiva-$akti sämarasya), and also 
as the Great Mother in her various manifestations described in the Täntrik 
texts, Täntrikism found a congenial soil in Bengal and Bihar and provided 
great impetus to the sculptors in producing multiplicity of Sakti icons viz. 
Durga, Kali, the Mätrkas including Camunda, Laksmi, Sarasvati and Radha 
as well as the folk goddess Manasā etc. 

Buddhist monasteries of Bihar and Bengal played a significant role 
in the development of bronze craft in the region. It is well known that 
mahaviharas like Nalanda, Vikramašīlā etc. provided for study not only 
in Buddhist philosophy and those of Brahmanical disciplines but also in 
material.sciences in its different branches. One of the latter was metallurgy, 
the art and technique of metal casting. The $ramanas, drawn as they were 
from different walks of life, included the artisans and craftsmen who must have 
found opportunities to develop their own faculties by regular study and devote 
themselves in rendering service to the Samgha by producing metal alloy icons 
of the Vajrayāna-Tantrayāna pantheon. This presumption is confirmed .by the 
finds of hoards of bronze icons generally located within the vihāras or sites 
close by, a list of which has been provided in the Appendix. | 

Actual remains of metal workshops with finished and unfinished images 
including finds of ovens and braziers have been found among the ruins of 
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some of the vihāra sites which appear to be a glowing testimony to the role 
of the monastic orders in promoting the craft. But what is more interesting, the 
bronze carvers of the Buddhist establishments in addition to supplying icons 
of their own order, made to order images of Brahmanical divinities, without 
any sectarian bias. The standard of efficiency of the craftsmen drew customers 
from the other faith, and the former responded egually enthusiastically to the 
latter’s call, which provided a great momentum to the progress of the bronze 
art of eastern India. 


CHAPTER II 


A Study In Style 


It is almost impossible to study any school of Indian plastic art in total 
isolation. Though different schools flourished in distant places of the country 
and found to be separated by centuries, they are almost invariably connected to 
each other by factors spiritual and material, aesthetic and technical. In spite 
of marked phases like primitive, classical, barogue and decadent, the story of 
Indian art never followed the chronologically set schema of lineal progress. 
A close study of art would rather reveal repeated beginnings, climaxes and 
dissolutions of trends in the course of its long and variegated life. ‘This 
peculiarity of its development is, no doubt, a by-product of apparently immobile 
but actually ever-shifting socio-religious condition of the people, which in its 
turn was in no small way effected by political changes, such as, rise and decline 
of an imperial power, invasions from without and incorporation of new tribal 
areas within the folds of civilized administration. 

These political developments are of signal importance in shaping the 
course of Indian art movement. Repeated foreign invasions, mostly from the 
northwest, introduced new ethnic elements to the population of the country. 
Along with them came new art ideals and motifs that enriched and at times 
even modified the overall trends of Indian art. Though less discernible, the 
impact of the primitive art ideals also influenccd the high art of Indian 
sculpture from time to time, and this is particularly true in the outlying regions 
of the subcontinent where cultural domination of the Aryans was less 
effective. The imperial powers, each with its definite world outlook, often 
determined the course of the socio-religious life of the people. These are some 
of the factors that contributed to the complex character of Indian art. Mobility 
of peoples and fusion of religious beliefs, social values and aesthetic outlooks 
added to its complexities. 

This is the general background for the study of the school to which 
belong the bronze sculptures of eastern India. Though metal images were 
known to this part of the country from the early centuries of Christian era, as 
may be evident from the Jaina images of Chausa, their special entity as a school 
can only be traced from the end of the classical period when, in all likelihood, 
the colossal Sultanganj bronze Buddha was cast. It is well-known that the 
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classical period of Indian culture broadly synchronises with the reign of the 
Imperial Guptas in the north and with their decline, in spite of endeavours of 
Harsa to retain the classical values for another century, a sea change came 
about in the socio-political and even in the religious life of the Indian people. 
The most significant change was the replacement of a central authority by the 
rising regional powers—the Pālas in the east, the Gurjara-Pratihäras in the west 
and the Rastrakūtas in the Deccan—almost simultaneously in the middle of 
the eighth century A.D., and from the early ninth century it was they who 
chiefly contributed to the shift in the course of Indian history from classicalism 
to medievalism. This medieval trend continued from the eighth to twelfth 
century A.D. and, significantly, this was the time when most of the East Indian 
bronze images were produced. The Palas were the rulers of the eastern region 
for almost the entire period, and many of them were liberal patrons of Buddhism, 
which forms the principal subject matter of metal sculptures under our study. 

In the long history of Indian representationa! art the importance of the 
Gupta age can hardly be over emphasized. In a word, this was the period of 
‘climax’ in the history of Indian sculpture. This climax, of course, pre-supposes 
continuous experimentations by the artists during the preceding 500 years or 
more. The laws of proportions, stances and flexions were settled, the iconic 
features of individual gods and goddesses were codified, and above all, a well- 
formulated three dimensional aesthetic vision was realized. This is no place for 
analysing the Gupta sculpture at length. But it is imperative to stress on two 
of its basic characteristics, viz. (i) plastic volume and (ii) gliding linearism. 
Throughout the history of East Indian bronzes, despite their usual miniature 
size, these two characteristics remained constant. 

The bronzes of eastern India, however, do not constitute a school of art 
of their own. They are actually part and parcel of that school which is marked 
in Indian art history as the Pala-Sena art and chiefly known by its stone works. 
The output of the school, as has already come to light, is immense, and the number 
is still increasing. From the very designation of the school it is apparent that 
it flourished during the long reign of the Palas, and the Senas, who supplanted 
the former in Bengal sometime in the eleventh century A.D. So far the study 
of the school of art has been made chiefly on the basis of stone sculptures. 
Metal sculptures of the period are far less numerous and, therefore, it is hardly 
possible to study their stylistic trends without reference to the stone images. 
Notwithstanding differences in material and size, the purpose of making the 
stone and metal sculptures is, however, essentially the same, ie. to provide the 
devotees with images for worship. 

The basic characteristics of the Pala-Sena sculpture, whether in stone 
or in metal, appear to have been pre-determined by their purpose, which is 
purely religious. The pivot of this art is human figure, but not humanity 
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or man as such. Here the human forms represent various deities, male as 
well as female. As produced to occupy a pedestal in a shrine, each of 
them is almost invariably frontally conceived and wrought in a stela back- 
ground. The larger part in the centre of the stela is covered by the image itself, 
while the left-out spaces around are found to be covered by decorative designs, 
motifs and attendant divinities. Though frontally conceived the central figure 
is always in high relief and through the passage of time it shows a trend to 
become a sculpture in the round and almost detached from the stela. This 
progressive tendency towards rounded plasticity may also be noted in the 
decorative designs, which are mostly floral and sometimes architectural, as well 
as motifs representing leogryphs ($ärdäla), singly or on elephant (gajasimha), 
swan (kamsa) and aquatic monsters (makaras), arranged in ascending order on 
the two sides of the principal image converging sometimes to a kirtimukha 
motif on the top of the stela. The outer edge of the stela is generally bordered 
with bead-torus, scroll-scheme, flame series and some other designs. The 
architectural motifs usually noticed on the stela include pilasters with lintel, 
three-lobed niches and in later examples the facade of a temple. The deities 
are found standing or seated on lotus-seats placed on a pedestal which 
in its turn shows ratha projections counting from three to seven. A close 
examination of these minor aspects of a sculpture is helpful in determining its 
date on stylistic consideration. But too much reliance on the representation of 
a single motif may lead to an error in judgement. Because during the 
long period of four hundred years motifs are found to be introduced, 
withdrawn and reintroduced from time to time. However, considering the 
overall trends of different ornamentations it is possible to arrange the Pala- 
Sena sculptures in a tentative chronological order. Besides this stylistic 
consideration, another set of evidences immensely helps in dating individual 
images, that is, the inscriptions found on them. These inscriptions are 
palaeographically datable, and some of them bear actual dates. 

These characteristics are in general common to both stone and metal 
works. But in the study of style of the Päla-Sena bronzes the chief handicap is 
the miniature size of most of the figures. They are usually so small and 
compressed that it is seldom possible to appreciate visually the counterplay of 
their plain and decorated surfaces. The stone images in average approach 
life-size and offer sufficient surface area for appreciating the plastic 
smoothness of uncovered limbs and minute details of the ornaments, both on 
the body of the figure and on the backslab. In contrast an average 
metal sculpture is even less than a foot high and, therefore, it demands extreme 
concentration on the part of a viewer for an appreciation of its textural 
quality. But it is surprising indeed that almost all the plastic characteris- 
tics of a big stone sculpture are usually discernible in a miniature bronze 
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of even four to six inches in height There is, of course, no reason -to 
doubt that the same visual tradition and technical assurance worked in 
metals as in stones. In fact, the Päla-Sena artists in general appear to 
have been individually proficient both in carving stones-and casting metals. 

The distribution of East Indian bronzes appears to be -well spread 
out. Sirpur, a small village on the banks of the Mahanadi in the Raipur 
district of Madhya Pradesh, represents the western limit and Jhewari, in 
the district of Chittagong in Bangladesh, indicates its eastern boundary. 
A recent discovery at Kahailipara village, five miles south of Gauhati in 
Assam, pushes up the northern findspot from north Bengal, the location 
of ancient Varendri. A hoard of bronze images recovered in Achyutarajapura 
near Banpur police station in the Puri district marks the southernmost 
centre of the school for the present. But it seems that the heartland 
of East Indian bronze sculpture was the old Magadha country. For most 
of the Pala metal images have been found from the two southern districts 
of Bihar, viz. Patna and Gaya, that formed pärts of Magadha in the 
past. Of the various findspots in the region the most significant are, 
however, Nalanda and Kurkihar. Nalanda is well-known as a great centre 
of Buddhist learning in eastern India, while Kurkihar is identified by 
scholars with the site of ancient Kukkuta-pāda-girī or Cock’s Foot Mountain. 
From both these places have been unearthed more than a. hundred metal 
images. Fatepur, 52km. east of Bodhgaya, should also be noted. as a 
findspot of some exquisite bronzes. Jaipurgarh, about a mile away from Fatepur, 
has recently joined the list of bronze centres by yielding a number of 
statuettes. Besides, there are, of course, numerous places in the provinces 
of east India, and particularly in the present Bangladesh, whereform isolated 
but important bronze images have been discovered. 

Bronze casting as a movement developed at a time when a historic 
change came about in Buddhism in East. India. It was the reign-period 
of the Palas, and the focal point of the movement was Nalanda, the monastery 
of which provided ideological and ritualistic guidelines to the Buddhists of 
the region as also to those of southeast Asia. In fact, Nalanda is 
especially known for its role in the transition of Buddhism from the broad 
path of Mahayana Yogācāra to the esoteric cult of Vajrayana or Tantravana, 
The latter was chiefly responsible for the emergence of an ever-increasing 
pantheon of gods and goddesses. The worship of them became the vital 
aspect of the religion in the period ; and it seems that to be assured of the 
perfect representation. of the deities, in accordance with the precepts of 
sädhanäs, the monks themselves took up the responsibility of -producing them 
in different media, including metal, within the monastery, From archaeological 
findings* also it is now evident that Nalanda and-other monasteries-of the period 
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were the centres of bronze casting and, what is more interesting, their products 
were not always exclusively of Buddhist divinities but sometimes included 
Brahmanical and also Jaina images, the latter being very few. It is not unlikely 
that the Buddhist image-makers utilized their specialized knowledge of metal 
casting for the followers of other creeds as well. 

Whatever may be the circumstances, the East Indian bronze images, 
the bulk of which was Buddhist, were mostly produced in the monasteries under 
the close supervision of the religious masters to meet specific sectarian purposes. 
Understandably, such liturgical background seldom offers sufficient freedom to 
the artist for the spontaneous development of his talent. In carving a stone 
image the scope one gets for the expression of personal feelings through decorative 
designs on the aureole and ornaments on the figure, is not available within the 
limited surface area of an average metal work. Hence, in the study of style 
of the Pala bronzes this limitation has to be kept in view. 

Though separated by centuries it is more than apparent that the art- 
form of the Pala-Sena sculpture is based on the Gupta derivatives. The 
classical style suffered a decline during the days of political turmoil in eastern 
India between the death of Harsa and the rise of the Palas, as is evident from 
the stunted forms with static appearances found on the lintel dated in the reign 
period of Dharmapala (Fig. 1). Otherwise it would have been difficult for an art 
historian to distinguish sculptures representing the eastern version of Gupta 
classicism (e.g. Sultanganj Buddha) from the early Pala art of the ninth 
century. The same feeling for plastic modelling and simple composition 
permeates the sculptures of both the schools. The difference is only in the 
treatment of plain surfaces, the sheer love for abstraction noted in the former 
being somewhat replaced by a choice for linear decorations. The physio- 
pshychological types are also the same. The Sultanganj Buddha (Fig. 2) may 
be easily placed beside the stone Buddha taming Nālagiri (the elephant) 
belonging to the second half of the ninth century (Fig. 8). In fact, possibly 
due to absence of any political upheaval comparable to the invasions of 
the Hänas in the middle country, Gupta art idioms continued in eastern 
India till the middle of the tenth century in spite of a seemingly short-lived 
break of the seventh-eighth century noted above. 

One of the lasting contributions of the Gupta art is, no doubt, formali- 
zation of iconic types of some of the major deities belonging to the Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jaina pantheons. Even а superficial study of the innumerable stone 
and metal images produced in the Pala-Sena period will make itclear that in 
icon-making the artists of the school fulfilled the entire possibility inherent in 
the Gupta tradition. In this particular sphere the achievement of the Pāla-Sena 
art appears to be unsurpassed in any other region of the North and can only be 
compared with that of the Chola South. But this specialization in icon-making, to 
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which the artists of the school devoted themselves, was at once their point of 
strength as well as of weakness. For, in perfecting the art of image-making 
they unfailingly followed the principles enunciated in the šilpašāsiras and thus 
became an easy prey to conventions. Planned in accordance with the canonical 
injunctions relating to tāla and angula measures, as well as to specific stances 
and bhangas, their products were always grammatically correct and commendably 
met the purpose of being worshipped as deities. Moreover, for decorating and 
ornamenting the images, as also for their immaculate finish, the sculptor of 
eastern India worked hard with their hands and heads. Asa result the products 
of the age are accepted in general as excellent examples of the art of stone 
cutting and metal casting. But, unfortunately, it is only occasionally they are 
found to be touched by the heart of the artist, otherwise most of them appear 
to be more or less mechanical reproductions. 

Stylistically speaking, the Päla-Sena art of the ninth to twelfth century 
A. D. evolved in broad outlines almost parallel to the art of Ganga-Yamuna 
Valley, though not without some of its distinctive features. The basic 
characteristic of the evolution through centuries in both the regions is an 
intentness for achieving rounded forms. Feeling for floridness and multiplicity 
are other identical features. The former may be recognized in the execution of 
various motifs and designs on the stela and ornaments on different limbs 
of the figure, while the latter in the introduction of subsidiary figures on the 
sides and sometimes around the central one as pūršvadevatās. Increase in 
number of the ratha projections on the pedestal, and conventionalization in the 
treatment of lotuses providing āsanas or seats to standing as well as seated 
figures are pointers to sculptures of later periods. These are the general trends 
that may help in distinguishing a ninth-tenth century image from an eleventh- 
twelfth century specimen. But for further details regarding the stylistic 
evolution of the school one should refer to the dated images so far discovered. 

Although the Pala-Sena art is well-known for its prolific output, the 
dated sculptures of the school are found to be few and far between. Again, 
considerable gaps of time intervene making it almost impossible to draw any 
clear line of stylistic evolution. Some of these dated examples are in stone, 
while others are in metal. This also creates a difficulty in the appraisal of plastic 
treatments of the figures, because of meterial-bound differences between metal 
and stone images. Nevertheless, the dated images help us in tracing some basic 
trends among the numerous sculptures of the school, produced in the course of 
its long life. These trends relate not only to the central figures but also to their 
aureoles and pedestals, and even include those motifs which play no mean role 
in the evolution of the stela types. | 

The door-lintel in stone from Bodhgaya, representing figures of Visņu, 
Siva and Sürya on it in relief, and bearing an inscription of the 26th regnal 
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year of Dharmapäla (c. A. D. 781-821), is the earliest among the dated 
sculptures of the Päla period (Fig. 1). Though the figures are in high relief, 
they lack the plastic precision which one sees in the Gupta images. In fact, if 
there had been no inscription to indicate the date, it could have been placed 
prior to the Gupta period. The carving of such images during the days of 
Dharmapāla prompts us to believe that after the decline of the Guptas in general 
and the end of Saganka’s rule in particular, there was possibly a period of 
cultural hiatus in East India before the rise of the Palas. This event was, 
no doubt, of extreme signifiicance in the cultural history of the region. 
Referring to the development of a new school of art in this region Tāranāth, 
the 17th century historian of Tibet,* remarks : 

"During the time of king Devapāla and Šrī Dharmapäla, there lived 
a highly skilled artist called Dhimana in the Varendra region. His son was 
called Vitpalo. These two followed the tradition of the Naga artists and 
practised various technigues like those of metal-casting, engraving and painting. 
The tradition of the technigue of father became different from that of the son. 
The son used to live in Bhamgala. The cast images made by the followers of 
both of them were called the eastern icon, wherever these followers might have 
been born.” 

Against this background we may take up the study of two bronze icons, 
both representing Balarāma and belonging to the days of Devapāla (c. A. D. 821- 
861). One of them was cast in his year 9 and found at Kurkihar (Fig. 4) ; the 
other of an unspecified date came from Nalanda (Fig. 6). They show unmista- 
kable excellence in their execution and thereby confirm Täranäth's account 
regarding the development of a new East Indian school of metal images under 
Dharmapäla and Devapāla. Not only that, these two pieces exhibit most of 
the defiinitive traits characterizing the style of the Pala-Sena art. For 
example, visualization of human forms and some of the major motifs, vegetable 
and animal, in accordance with the plastic ideals of the Gupta classicism, 
which continued to be a basic tenor of the medieval art throughout the upper and 
lower Ganga Valley, may be noted in both of them. Besides, an emphasis 
on ornamentation, especially on the aureoles and pedestals, which produces 
certain floridness to the medieval sculptures, is also there. The ratio of 
pedestal, aureole and central figure speaks highly of their artistic sense of 
proportions. Each of them shows a triratha pedestal with raised moulds and 
crowning lotus providing the stand for the deity and an elaborate aureole 
consisting of a seven hooded snake above his head. Two stylized leogryphs, 
one on each side of the central figure, with a swan motif above them, adorn the 
aureole. The central figure is, in its turn, flanked by two female attendants. 
In the Nalanda example an additional figure of a worshipper is shown on the 
proper right corner of the pedestal. In spite of obvious similarity in the 
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compositional scheme of these two images, it is possible to trace certain 
differences in their treatment. While the Kurkihar example is compact and 
florīd, showing a developed stage of medievalism, the Nalanda specimen is 
comparatively less encumbered and its central figure breathes a sense of freedom 
from the stela background. Even in the execution of physiognomical forms, a 
slight difference may be marked. The Kurkihar Balarāma stands in a strict 
samapāda looking forward straightaway and, despite the effect of smile noticeable 
around his lips, the overall impact of his heavy torso is that of immobility. But 
this cannot be said of the Nalanda image, which shows a clear feeling for 
movement, particularly in the slight forward placing of the left leg. The 
treatment of his bare upperpart of the body is much more sensitive and, signifi- 
cantly, he looks upward in a yogic trance—an element characteristic of most 
of the Tantrik Buddhist metal images discovered from Devapäla levels of 
various monasteries at Nalanda. A stone Tārā from Hilsa in the Patna district 
also bearsa date, i. e. year 35 of Devapäla. In spite of its debased face, the 
image testifies to the fact that already by this time florid decoration of the stela 
became a part of Pala style. 

Two stone images of Buddha, one depicting his descent from 
Trayastrima heaven and the other the taming of the elephant Nalagiri (Figs. 6 
and 7), are epigraphically known to be carved in year-3 of Sürapala's reign 
(c. A. D. 861-866). In both the cases the Master is shown as standing in 
samapäda under a trefoiled arch raised on two pilasters. His right shoulder is 
bare, while he holds the end of his samghatt by the left hand. Stylistically 
speaking, they exhibit clear reappearance of Gupta classicism, though not at its 
height. The static pose of Buddha is found to be countered by the easy 
movement of flanking figures in these otherwise plain pieces of sculpture. 

After the Balarama images of the Devapäla period, the next dated 
bronze sculpture is, however, a Parvati (Figs. 8 and 9) cast in year 54 of Näräyana- 
pala's reign (c. A. D. 866-920). It is unmistakably a Nalanda piece and holds in- 
tact the characteristic gains of the Devapala phase. The aureole shows typical 
leogryphs on elephant and makara faces to decorate the ends of the vertical bar 
that divides the aureole into two, the lower part being a rectangular backstand 
and the upper part showing a decorated nimbus. All these are the characte- 
ristics of the aureoles of Nalanda bronzes datable in the early phase of the 
Pala art. In this figure, too, we find the eyes concentrated in yogic meditation. 
The plastic treatment of the bulging abdomen and fully developed breasts 
testifies to the artist’s feeling for sensitive flesh, but the countenance of the 
deity does in no way represent the idealised beauty of a female face usually 
met with in the classical examples. On the contrary, one may note in it an 
obvious admission of local ethnic features—a characteristic which is not 
infrequently found in the representation of Tara images in metal at Nalanda. 
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Two Vasudhārā (Figs. 10 and 11) and one Uma-Maheégvara (Fig. 12) 
images, all from Kurkihar and cast in year 32 of the reign of Rajyapala 
(c. A.D. 920-952), demonstrate a clear step of stylistic progress in the art of 
metal sculpture. Significantly, they are known to be executed by a single 
artist of the second quarter of the tenth century, who definitely succeeded in 
introducing a new aesthetic vision. Although these images retain almost all 
the formal features noted in the earlier bronzes, yet they show an unmistakable 
precision in the visualization of the figures as also of their pedestals and 
aureoles. A pointed sharpness replaces the earlier muddiness noted in the 
Nārāyaņapāla's Parvati. This sharpness is not only found in the chiselling of 
the figures, their faces, eyes, lips and limbs, but also in eliminating the 
unnecessary portions from the aureole background. The effect is a relative 
weightlessness which helps in pushing forward the main figures for their visual 
appreciation. An awareness for minute details is also there, particularly in the 
designs on garments and the execution of various ornaments. The faces of the 
deities testify that the artist was fully conversant with the contemporary ideals 
of beauty which appear to have been manifested in the sophisticated charm in 
the sharply open but half-meditative eyes of the figures, their sensitive lips, 
pointed noses and sensuous cheeks. These three images may be especially noted 
as pointing towards a direction of clarity in the visualization of forms that 
was further realized in the middle of the next century. 

An image of Cunda in bronze (Fig. 13), found at Kurkihar and dated in 
the 31st regnal year. of Mahipala I (c. A.D. 995-1048), comes next. The 
composition of the sculpture is very much dominated by its terraced pedestal 
crowned by an elaborate lotus on which seats the female deity in a cross-legged 
posture. An oval-shaped aureole, capped by a parasol, provides the background. 
She is plastically modelled, but it seems that in shaping her the artist was not 
at all inspired by the feeling for creating a female beauty. In spite of her 
damaru-like waist, she returns us to the early days of muddy modellings. 

Three standing Buddhas, all crowned and discovered at Kurkihar, 
bear dates of the reign-period of Vigrahapāla III (c. A.D. 1058-1075). One 
of them was cast in his 3rd regnal year, while two others in the 19th year 
(Figs. 14 and 16). They show a fully developed Buddha-type and mark the 
climax of the Pala art, at least in its bronze variety. Each of them stands in a 
perfect samapada pose on a double-lotus in full bloom placed on a pedestal 
showing ratha projections and ‘streamline moulds. In the background rises an 
aureole from the pedestal over his head with stylized flames on its borders. 
Though visualized in terms of a rectangle with a semi-circular end, this 
backplate turns conical at its top by the raised flames with the conventional 
parasol above, from which flutter two streamers. The Master is 
represented in his characteristic abhaya pose, ie. raising his right hand 
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with palm towards the viewer and holding the hem of the samghati by the 
left. The robe is invariably diaphanous and its existence is known only from 
the hanging ends. His body glows in eternal bliss and the entire scheme 
throbs with life by his assuring smile. Peculiarity of these three images 
is, no doubt, the bejewelled crown, necklace and earrings. This Buddha-type, 
evolved through the experimentations of ages, deserves special attention 
in the context of East Indian Buddha images, especially those cast in metal, 
and that we propose to give in the following paragraphs. 

Before attempting the study of the evolution of a particular iconic type 
of the Buddha, it is almost imperative to have some broad ideas about his 
manifold representations in East Indian bronzes. For obvious reasons the 
Buddha appears to be the most popular among the divinities cast by the Pala 
sculptors. He is represented in standing as well as seated forms. Most of his 
standing forms are in abhaya pose, raising the right hand in assurance and 
holding the hem of the samghati by the conversely lowered left hand. This 
posture of the Master is known to be associated with his miracle at Rajagriha, 
where he tamed the wild elephant Nälagiri let loose against him by his 
enemies, But according to some scholars, such a posture in abhayapani 
represents Dipankara. But as this form of the Buddha is frequently met with 
in various parts of the country from a fairly early date, we would, however, 
prefer to identify it with Säkyamuni. 

In comparison with the standing figures the seated images of the 
Buddha are, no doubt, much more variegated and, despite their usual cross- 
legged posture, they differ in the disposition of hands. Nonetheless, among 
the seated figures, too, we find preponderance of a particular type of meditating 
Buddha, showing bhūmisparša-mudrā or ‘touching-the-earth gesture’, symbo- 
lizing the great event of his attainment of enlightenment on the bank of the 
river Nairafijani. A few images of this category depict him seated on a 
couch supported by lions, possibly to signify him as Säkyasimha, i. e. ‘the lion 
of the Sakya clan’. On the other hand, a number of such figures are found to 
be seated either on a lotus or on a plain base. This fact, as also the consi- 
deration of their Mahayana background, leads a section of scholars to believe 
them as the representation of Dhyäni Buddha Aksobhya. Whatever may be 
the iconic implication of the bhūmistarša form, it provides the theme of the 
bulk of Buddha images produced in the Pāla-Sena period. 

From the stylistic viewpoint, all the seated Buddha forms should 
preferably be divided into two categories : one possessing backing, other without 
it. Again, some of these backings are extremely elaborate and ornate, others 
comparatively unostentatious and rather simple. An elaborate backing shows a 
combination of one transverse and two vertical bars supporting the nimbus. 
The transverse bar is found to divide the entire aureole into two parts behind 
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the shoulder of the image. The upper part consists of a circular or oval 
nimbus and the lower part provides a sguare or slightly rectangular backrest. 
The decorative ornamentation of the backing includes two standing leogryphs 
(vyāla), represented singly or on an elephant (gajasimAa), flanking the main figure 
below the transverse bar. On each end above the bar is a highly stylized swan 
(hamsa). These two motifs, viz. vyäla and hamsa, are definite legacies of the 
Gupta classical art and as such connect the images with the idiom of Gupta 
plastic tradition. Their presence in the aureole of two Balarama images, cast in 
Devapäla's days, and the Parvati image, produced in year 54 of Näräyana- 
pala’s reign, leads us to believe that the sitting Buddha images with such 
backings are datable in the ninth century. From the plastic treatment of the 
images proper this can be said especially of the two Nalanda pieces of 
Buddha in bhiemisparsa-mudra (Figs. 16 and 17). Retaining the characteristic 
plastic quality as well as contemplativeness of the Gupta art of the same period, 
these two Buddha images may be ascribed to the classical tradition. In fact, 
they direct us more towards the visual values noted in the delineation of the 
Sarnath Buddhas, than to the medieval representations of the Master. Both 
the images are placed on high triratha pedestals crowned by a double-lotus 
and are in diaphanous robe, showing the right shoulder bare. Possibly produced 
in the later days of Dharmapala or the early days of his successor, they ushered 
in the new school of East Indian sculpture including the art of image casting. 
This presumption finds further support from a few other Nalanda Buddhas, 
similarly configurated, though without any nimbus behind them (Figs. 18 and 19). 

A number of sitting Buddhas also come from Kurkihar. Composi- 
tionally they show unmistakable resemblance with those of Nalanda, in spite of 
some minor discrepancies. The Kurkihar bronzes also present the Master in 
the usual bhumisparsa-mudra and in a monk's robe leaving the right shoulder 
bare. But the robes are not diaphanous, rather its existence is emphasized by 
the flowing folds in symmetrically arranged ridges (Figs. 20 and 21). Belonging 
to the same class and style is also a Buddha in Dharmacakrapravartana-mudra, 
associated with his first sermon at Sarnath. The samghdti in this figure covers 
both the shoulders (Fig. 22). From the facial expression these images appear 
to be much more awakened towards the outer world and, unlike the Nalanda 
examples, they look straight on the viewer. In the execution of pedestal 
and aureole the Kurkihar artist seems to have sacrificed the feeling for plain 
but plastically rich decoration for sharply chiselled minute details. These 
features indicate that chronologically Kurkihar seated Buddhas were produced 
after the Nalanda Buddhas of similar disposition. 

A number of sitting Buddha images with a less ostentatious aureole, 
has also been discovered at Nalanda (Fig. 28). Whether in the bhumisparsa- 
mudra or in the dharmacakrapravartana-mudra, they show a circular or slightly 
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oval backing crowned by a conventional parasol. Compositionally compact, 
each of these images is placed on a high pedestal with a lotus seat. А close 
examination of any one of them would reveal the aesthetic merit in clear terms. 
In the treatment of plastic volume of the figures, plain and smooth, and 
richness of details in the execution of the pedestal and aureole, they exhibit an 
unmistakable mastery of the artist. The ratio of the image, pedestal and the 
backing is well contemplated, while the proportions of the limbs of the 
body of the main figure proximate very closely to the Gupta classical measures 
noticeable in the Sarnath masterpiece of the dharmacakrapravartana manifes- 
tation. Though somewhat awakened towards the outer world, a characteristic 
of the eastern version of the classical type, this Nalanda Buddha-type retains 
much of the yogic concentration for which Sarnath examples are well-known. 
There are two other types of the seated Buddha among the bronzes 
of Nalanda which bear similarity in form, but reveal distinctive features 
when considered from stylistic viewpoints. In both the types the Buddha 
is found to touch the ground by the left hand in the popular bhūmisparša- 
mudrā, but not by the right hand as in the examples discussed above. Besides, 
the robe is of semi-diaphanous type which leaves bare the left shoulder ; and 
the aureoles are also of the same imposing oval shape, of which in Fig. 24 broken 
roots now only exist. The Buddha form that still possesses the backplate 
intact and glows in gilt, is noteworthy especially for its physiognomy, which 
shows unmistakable elongation of the trunk of the body (Fig. 25). It is 
interesting to note that such a physiognomical type is marked among the 
Buddha and Bodhisattva figures executed in stucco on the niches of the 
stupas in the Temple Site 8 at Nalanda (Fig. 26). Hence, the physical form 
of the gilt Buddha, which shows a clear deviation from the classical measure 
in its delineation, does not appear to be an artistic freak, but represents a 
plastic movement that developed at Nalanda. Calm and dignified, this image 
introduces a new type to the world of bronze Buddhas. The other type, 
represented by the Buddha with a broken aureole (Fig. 24), is also a piece of 
much significance. It differs vastly both in style and technique from the 
seated Buddhas discussed earlier. This will be apparent from the humanized 
treatment of its countenance, as also from the sensitive texture of the entire 
body. The slightly lowered look, softly smiling lips and fully developed cheeks 
are manifestations of a single feeling which brings the worshipful divinity 
nearer to his devotees. This type, first executed at Nalanda, plays an impor- 
tant role in the casting of bronze Buddhas further east, in the region now 
known as Bangladesh. A comparative study of the physiognomical features 
of the Buddha images shows that this type provided the model for the images 
produced in the neighbouring countries like Burma and Thailand. The common 
` physical features are the protruded usnisa, elongated ears and pronounced 
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nipples, which are also noted in a large number of bronze Buddhas discovered 
at Jhewari in the Chittagong district of Bangladesh. The Jhewari bronzes 
have been discussed in a following chapter. It may, however, be suggested 
here that this Buddha-type travelled to Thailand through the eastern parts of 
Bengal following a route that touched the renowned monasteries of Odantapuri, 
Vikramsila, Somapura, Pattikera, etc. A small seated Buddha in bronze, found 
at Bodhgaya, has for its features a protruded usnisa ending with a stylized 
stüpa-like finial and the flap of the garment as suspending from the left 
shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare (Fig. 27). These features, along with 
deep curves and sharp ridges of eyes, eye-brows, lips, etc., as also the conven- 
tionalized lotus seats, make the image a clear forerunner of the Buddha-type 
of Burma and Thailand. From its sharp chiselling and high finish, the 
Bodhgaya Buddha appears to be dated not before the eleventh century. 

Though in East India image-makers had the opportunity of casting 
numerous types of male and female forms to represent divinities of different 
faiths prevalent in the region, their especial love seems to have been for Buddha 
images. This is quite evident from the manner of depicting the Master's 
dignity and refinement, spirituality and empathy. But from aesthetic 
consideration possibly still more significant are his standing images, in the 
casting and carving of which the Pāla-Sena sculptors utilized every ounce of 
their: talent, Based no doubt on the aesthetic vision of the Gupta classical 
images of Mathura and Sarnath, the East Indian Buddhas, particularly in 
their bronze version, offer something new in the domain of Indian visual 
art. 

It would, therefore, be a fascinating study to see how the eastern 
School began its journey following the idioms of Gupta images, and steadily 
moved towards an expression which was their own. A comparison of some of 
the early Pāla images, coming from such centres as Nalanda, Kurkihar and 
Jhewari would show their apparent dependence on the Buddha-type formulated 
in the Gupta age. But a close examination of them would reveal the stylistic 
distinctiveness of the school of East Indian art ab initio. 

The study of East Indian Buddha images, cast in metal and showing 
a standing posture, should invariably begin with a reference to the colossal 
copper Buddha from Sultanganj (Fig. 2), a place not far from the ancient site 
of the famous Vikramšīlā monastery. It is a highly acclaimed piece of art 
and is accepted by most of the scholars as stylistically "equivalent of the 5th 
century stone Buddhas of Sarnath in the smoothly rounded attenuation of 
body and limbs, and in the way that the drapery entirely reveals the form 
beneath."* The points of resemblance are obvious, but a closer look may 
bring the Sultanganj Buddha nearer to the images cast definitely in the early 
days of the Palas. The psycho-physical aspect of the Sultanganj Buddha 
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represents a state of mind that is comparatively less introvert than that of 
an average Sarnath Buddha. Besides, by its uneven stance it ensures 
a sense of movement not usually noticed in the latter. Physiognomically, too, 
the waist region of the Sarnath and Mathura Buddhas is found to be broader 
in comparison with that of the Sultanganj piece. These features, as also the 
manner the drapery is unfurled and suspended, bring the image to a close 
proximity of the early Pala bronzes. Of course, like the Gupta representations 
of Sarnath and Mathura, the Sultanganj Buddha shows no urņā on the 
forehead. But in its stance it is unmistakably an immediate forerunner of 
the Pala images. The slightly forward move, that one may perceive in the 
minute asymmetrically poised legs of the Sultanganj Buddha is, as if, directed 
towards the creative centres of East India where representations of the 
Master became further enlivened and formalized. | 

The early Pāla standing bronze Buddhas show two clear types : one 
with absolutely diaphanous robe in the Sarnath fashion, the other marking 
parallel folds on it following the Mathura tradition. It is thus interesting 
to note that in shaping the ideals of the Pāla artist, the Gupta schools of 
Mathura and Sarnath played almost egual roles. A standing bronze Buddha 
in diaphanous robe, broken from the ankles, and stylistically very close to 
the Sarnath typē, comes from Jhewari (Fig. 28). It stands in abhaya pose 
by raising the right hand in assurance and conversely lowering the left hand 
which holds the end of the samghatt. With broader shoulders and narrower 
waist the figure stands in perfect samapdda stance and seems to be of greater 
vital strength in comparison with similar Sarnath Buddhas. While the latter 
remain, even in their standing pose, in a relaxed yogic trance, the Jhewari 
Buddha shows a clear awareness of the mundane world. But for the open 
eyes, protruded wsnisa, raised urna sign, and the physical variation referred 
to above, this metal Buddha could have been easily placed with the Sarnath 
group, especially beside the Buddha bearing No. 346 (Sarnath Museum) 
(Fig. 29). For here, too, we find the same plastic abstraction effected by minimi- 
zing the variation of the plane in the treatment of body surface that glows 
and vibrates beneath the monk’s robe which iš translucent. Elegantly poised 
this Buddha exhibits a rare sense of dignity and being more awakened from 
the classical meditative type, it sets forth the basic psychology for the East Indian 
Buddha-types. It is undoutedly an early Pala example and may be assigned to 
the ninth-tenth century. Another bronze, revealing similar form and style, also 
comes from Jhewari ; but, unfortunately, it is so much corroded that there is no 
scope for its detailed appreciation. 

The second type of the East Indian Buddhas, emulating the style of 
Mathura school, is best exemplified by two standing images found at Nalanda 
(Figs. 30 and 31). Though they slightly differ in facial expression, both of them 
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are undoubted products of the same artistic movement, 'which in all likelihood 
developed in the early ninth century. Marked in particular by the conscious 
treatment of the robe, giving it a separate plastic volume at the edges, these 
images thrive in visual rhythm created: by the elliptically arranged parallel 
scratches over the body, that unmistakably indicate clear existence of the 
garment all along. Product of a commendable technical efficacy, both the 
Buddhas under review perpetuate much of the classical norms for which Sarnath 
and Mathura Buddhas are so well-known. Standing in an elegant stance, they 
seem to look ahead through their half-closed eyes, but in actuality they are 
fully withdrawn towards their own selves. The emphasized usnifa, as 
the sign of 1712, connnect them with the East Indian school. We may also 
refer to the typical stylized lotus base in the case of Fig. 81 and the raised 
pedestal variegated by rathaka divisions with graded moulds in the case of 
Fig. 80. What is more remarkable is the arrangement of robe's hem on either 
side of the figure in a rhythmic undulating form. In the evolution of East 
Indian standing Buddha-type such an arrangement of the lower ends of the 
garment, as also its treatment in separate volume, plays an important role. 
A number of bronze Buddhas among the Kurkihar images (Fig. 32 and 38), may 
be placed with these Nalanda examples. They, however, appear to be 
somewhat conventionalized and schematic in comparison with the Nalanda 
forms, and, hence, may safely be assigned to a later date, sometime in the tenth 
century. í | e А 
Now we may take up the two standing Buddhas, also from Nalanda, 
Showing similar form but very much different in style. One of them is in the 
usual abhaya pose (Fig. 34), while the other in a rarely noted varada gesture 
(Fig. 35). The former raises his right: hand almost to the shoulder height and 
correspondingly lowers the left gathering the end of the garment It 
stands in perfect samapada, yet there is a clear sense of movement permeating 
the entire scheme of the image, and this has been articulated by swaying the robe 
below the hands, as if, to register the inertia of an earlier movement of the 
present standing form. By infusing a sense of tension in an image which is 
essentially an epitome of serenity, the 了 ala artist appears to have attained 
something novel. From stylistic consideration the image may be placed some- 
where in the middle of the eleventh century. The other piece is found to be depicted 
in further tension and this has been achieved by accentuating almost a tribend 
flexion on its vertical axis. The sharp incisions and ridges by which the artist 
delineated the details of its body and limbs, including the robe that suspends in 
folds covering the entire body of the Master, are indicative, however, of a still 
later date. The highly conventionalized double-petalled lotus base and the 
pancaratha pedestal with sharp streamline moulds testify also to its late execution, 
Here a clear feeling for barogu& seems to have become active as generally 
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noticed among the late medieval, say the twelfth century, sculptures from the 
various parts of the country. 

Chronologically however a number of other Buddha images discovered 
from Kurkihar predate the images discussed above. They represent a marked 
phase in the annals of East Indian school of sculpture, and also present some 
features not noticed in the earlier bronzes, Fortunately, as we have noted 
above, two of these images bear dated inscription and are thus known to be 
cast in the 19th regnal year of Vigrahapāla III (Figs. 14 and 16). All of them 
Show some common features of which apparently the most significant are the 
ornaments, including an imposing crown, elaborate necklaces and earrings. It 
is rather paradoxical to see a recluse, who has renounced all worldly connec- 
tions, to wear jewellery. Hence, different speculations have been put forward 
by scholars to solve the enigma and evaluate its iconic significance. A.K. 
Coomaraswamy considers it to be the representation of the Buddha in sambho- 
gakāya. Since the sambhogakaya concept belongs to the trikāya doctrine of the 
Mahayana creed, the ornamented Buddha is identified as a Mahayana deity. 
But bejewelled Buddhas are also found to be worshipped by the Hinayanists. So 
it may not be wrong to term it as “the decorated Buddha” following a phraseo- 
logy prevalent in Northern Thailand. Whatever may be the iconographical 
import of the crowned Buddha form, there is no reason to doubt that this 
aspect of the Master became very much popular with his votaries around the 
eleventh Century A.D., as will be evident from the find of a large number of 
stone sculptures at Bodhgaya and Nalanda representing him in royal embellish- 
ments. ， 

.So far as the representation of this crowned type in bronze is concerned, 
it is certain that during the reign of Vigrahapala III, and possibly by the hand 
of a single sculptor, it emerged as a major Buddha form, and stylistically it 
reached a high watermark. No doubt, slightly petrified and a bit finicky, these 
Sculptures show almost an unattainable standard in metal casting and chiselling, 
particularly in the execution of a 3/8" high piece now adorning the gallery of 
the Patna Museum (Fig. 14) Though crowned and wearing necklaces and 
earrings, its robe is without any mark of folds. The plain and smooth body of 
the figure thus stands out in a clear contrast with the ornate background 
provided by.a semi-circular aureole rising above his head, and bordered with a 
highly stylized representation of flames. At the conically raised top of the 
aureole is a conventional parasol from the neck of which float two stylized 
streamers. The Master stands in his immaculate gait, slightly raising the right 
hand in abhaya gesture, and correspondingly lowering the left. The lower 
ends of the robe are gathered on two sides in the form of a swallow's. tail. He 
is standing on a deeply cut stylized. double-lotus, which is, again, placed on a 
double terraced pancaraiha pedestal with Sharp horizontal moulds. From 
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stylistic consideration the other dated image (Fig. 15), though also cast in the 
19th year of the same Pāla ruler, anticipates a further conventionalized stage. 
This will be evident from a comparison of the reverse arch formed by the lower 
ends of its robe with that of the former, The appreciative eyes and wistful 
smile are no doubt expressions of a self-conscious mind, and as such neither 
Spiritually self-content nor humanly sympathetic. Nevertheless, in their totality 
this group of sculptures succeeds in creating an aesthetic norm of their own 
and, in them, in spite of a touch of mannerism, one may notice visual 
characteristics that may be termed as neo-classical. This group of images, 
however, represents a transitory phase, as shortly thereafter the East Indian 
standing bronze Buddhas became almost lifeless products though of deft hands 
(Fig. 36). 

The development of standing Buddha images, mentioned above, 
underscores a basic truth, and that is its ultimate dependence on the plastic 
norms of Sarnath and Mathura of the days of the Imperial Guptas. No doubt 
there are points of difference, too, such as, the added emphasis on verticality of 
composition, sharpening of outlines, hardening of the plastic surface, sophisti- 
cation of the facial expression, etc., which distinguish a fully developed Pala 
Buddha from that of a Sarnath or Mathura example. Nevertheless, an overall 
grip of the Gupta classicism is very much felt in the configuration of the Pala 
Buddha forms. | 

A review of the bronze Bodhisattvas found at different centres 
including Nalanda, Kurkihar and Sirpur, reveals also a similar line of develop- 
ment. A Maitreya from Nalanda (Fig. 87), seated in lalitasana pose on a full 
bloom double-petalled lotus, maintains almost all the salient features of a Gupta 
sculpture. It shows ideal proportions and facial beauty, selective but adeguate 
ornaments, smooth and pliable treatment of the bare part of the body, and a 
spiritual bliss permeating the countenance. The obvious impact of the bronze 
is more classical than medieval and it seems to be an early Päla product of the 
ninth century. When compared with it another Maitreya bronze from the same 
place appears to be a typical Päla creation (Fig. 88). Difference between 
them is not of time, but of aesthetic realization. The earlier Bodhisattva 
shows a feeling for relaxation which is typically classical, while the latter even 
in its yogic meditation seems to be tense. Among our illustrations are also two 
late Maitreyas, one from Nalanda (Fig. 39), and the other from Bodhgaya 
(Fig. 40). The Nalanda figure seats in Maharajalila pose on a highly stylized 
double-petalled lotus and shows a physiognomy which is far removed from that 
of an ideal classical figure. The Bodhgaya example is unfortunately badly 
damaged and is diffcult of appraisal. But from the profuse silver inlaying on 
the eyes, necklace, garland, headdress, etc., and from its overall stylization, it 
appears to be a piece of the late eleventh or early twelfth century. 
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Numerically speaking, among the Bodhisattvas the Avalokitesvara- 
Padmapāņi is found to be the most popular. One of the deity's noble represen- 
tations comes from Nalanda (Fig. 41). He seats cross-legged on an elaborate 
lion-seat provided with a typical backing with pairs of leogryph-on-elephant and 
swan motifs and a semi-circular halo around the head. The Bodhisattva raises 
his right hand in the abhaya gesture and holds the stalk of a full bloom lotus 
by the left. Physignomically he reminds us of the Buddha-type cognate 
to the stucco images of the stupas in the Temple site 3 at Nalanda (Fig. 26). 
Poised in perfect meditation the Padmapani is obviously a product of masterly 
hands and a spiritually aware mind. This is undoubtedly one of the best Pala 
bronzes and from stylistic consideration assignable to the ninth-tenth century A.D. 
An Avalokitesvara of the same style and physiognomy but in lalitasana is no 
less significant from aesthetic viewpoint (Fig. 42). There are also a number 
of other Avalokitesvara-Padmapäni images belonging to the same period but 
expressing an aesthetic vision which is somewhat different. One of them (Fig. 43) 
stylistically falls in between the two Maitreya images (Figs. 37 and 38) discussed 
above and may be grouped with them. There are a number of representations of 
the deity which are artistically less meritorious, but formally not much removed 
from the group mentioned above (Fig. 44). An Avalokitesvara seated ona lotus in 
cross-legged pose, having a rim-like semi-circular aureole behind, and discovered 
at Nalanda, may, however, be especially noted for introducing visual elements 
which are new and distinctive (Fig. 45). He places his right hand on the 
right-knee in abhaya gesture and holds up a lotus by the raised left hand. His 
facial expression is extremely pleasing with downcast half-closed meditative 
eyes. But what seems to be significant is the physiognomical treatment of its 
lower part of the body, which is proportionately abridged to emphasize the 
formal unity of the entire composition consisting of the figure, the pedestal and 
the aureole. This is achieved by employing the device of foreshortening which 
is also a marked feature of a standing Buddha, remarkably distinct from the 
Buddhas of same posture discussed above. Set on the background of a 
rim-like aureole similar to that of the Avalokitesvara (Fig. 45) this Buddha 
image (Fig. 46) is shown as standing in an elegant stance on a lotus crowning a 
sharply moulded pedestal without rathaka projections. He wears a semi- 
diaphanous robe leaving the left shoulder bare and holds its hem by his right 
hand raised upwards, while the left hand suspends with an open palm in 
varada-mudra. Distinctiveness of the figure is revealed not only in its overall 
composition, but also in the details, such as, the largeness of palms, thickness of 
lips, swaying movement of the garment, etc. An ingenious application of the 
laws of foreshortening gives the figure a graceful form. 

Before concluding the study of seated Bodhisattva forms, we should 
make a brief reference to three bronzes discov. red at Sirpur, the capital of 
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ancient Daksina-Kosala. One of them represents Vajrapāņi (Fig. 47), while the 
remaining two Mafijušrī (Fig. 48). From their stylistic similarity they 
appear to belong to the same period and were produced following the Gupta 
sculptural tradition. Each of them is seated on double lotus in lalitāsana and 
places the right hand on the right knee in a varada pose, while the left hand is 
rested behind the left knee holding a lotus stalk. The pedestal shows no rathaka 
projection and the lotus petals are deeply cut. In fully developed rounded 
shape, these images are remarkable for their natural dignity and spiritual 
detachment. But the most characteristic feature of them is the profuse 
application of inlaying. To accentuate the effect of liveliness they are shown 
with silver eyes, copper lips and miniature jewels. From stylistic as well as 
archaeological consideration they are datable in the eighth-ninth century A.D. 

The dependence on Gupta norms is also evident in a standing 
Bodhisattva image of the early Päla period. This standing Avalokitesvara 
from Nalanda in loin-cloth, with both the arms lost, betrays characteristics 
which are essentially classical (Fig. 49). It thus stands apart from a number 
of Bodhisattvas (Figs. 50 to 68) discovered from the same place indicating an 
evolutionary move to become distinct from the former. The first of the series 
is in a  samapüda pose (Fig. 50), the second one (Fig. 51) shows 
a feeling for flexion, while the third a clear abhanga or slight flexion 
on its vertical axis (Fig. 59) It is, however, in the last two figures of the 
series (Figs. 52 and 68) that the Nalanda artist succeeded in formulating a 
typified standing posture for the deity, which is at once graceful and lively. 
Stylistically the last two bronzes may: be placed in the tenth century A.D. 

Of the standing bronze Avalokitesvaras the most remarkable 
one appears to be an example found at Kurkihar (Fig. 54). This is a four- 
armed deity standing on an usual double-petalled lotus superimposed on a 
lion-couch. His body and limbs are fully developed and delineated in a rounded 
shape. Visualized in terms of classical proportions, this image throbs with a 
robust vitality which is known more familiarly in the Western Deccan than in 
East India. He wears a short loin-cloth, a still shorter upper garment 
(uttarīya), and some selected ornaments. His high ja jämukuta shows Amitabha 
seated at the front. The image is remarkable for its equipoise and quiet dignity. 
The incised line of its double-brow reminds one of the undulating line on the 
forehead of the famous Padmapāņi painted in the wall of Cave I at Ajanta. 
With a clear three dimensional rounded shape, this Avalokitešvara stands very 
much apart from the other bronzes depicting the same deity in our region. 

In this context we should also refer to the Brahmanical images. The 
bronzes discovered at Nalanda include icons of Visnu, Siva and Sūrya. 
Their early representations show strict frontal pose and an underdeveloped 
style(Figs. 65 and 56), while immediately afterwards a clear plastic sensecommen- 
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surate with East Indian idioms came into view (Fig. 57). But it is 
only in the later phase of the Pāla-Sena art that the Brahmanical images, 
particularly those of Visnu, are found to be of special interest. At 
least two of the Visnu bronzes (Figs. 58 and 59), executed sometime 
towards the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century A.D. 
and discovered at Rangpur in Bangladesh and Sagardighi in the Murshidabad 
district of West Bengal, deserve our comment. Each of them is a masterly 
product and exhibits a rare technical assurance combined with an aesthetic 
sensibility that can only be attained in a cultural milieu of high order. 
Though the deity stands in a strictly frontal pose, it seems to be guite vibrant 
and sympathetically disposed towards the devotee. He holds his usual ayudhas 
in four hands and wears the sacred thread, a short loin-cloth, and the charac- 
teristic vanamald, along with selected ornaments including a high mukuta, 
double necklaces, suspended earrings, armlets and wristlets. The former stands 
op a triratha pedestal with an attending female figure on each side. The 
pronounced tribend of the female forms appears to have infused a sense of 
visual rhythm in the entire composition, the emphasis of which is obviously on 
perfect yogic serenity. The aureole behind, elaborated in line with those of 
the Buddha images found at Kurkihar and datable in the eleventh century 
‘A.D. (Figs. 14 and 16), is found to be divided into two clear parts ; the upper 
part shows a semi-circular halo containing a stylized lotus motif and the 
lower a rectangular void provided by a cut-out of the stela background. This 
Visņu type is undoubtedly one of the most representative sculptural forms 
shaped by the Pāla-Sena artists. Apparently an epitome of guiescence in 
Indian art, it offers a pronounced contrast to the vitally tense Natarāja of the 
South. From technical point of view also, the Pāla-Sena Visnu is no less 
significant than the Chola Nataräja. An egually sharp and possibly much more 
subtle chiselling is responsible for the slick and delicate execution of the Visnu 
forms, which introduced a new aesthetic element to the Eastern Indian sculpture 
in general. This metallic finish, it is interesting to note, appears to have been 
reflected on stone images of the period also. A formally similar but aesthetically 
less remarkable Visnu found at Fatepur, noted for its over inlayings (Fig 60), 
is undoubtedly a product of the twelfth century A.D. . 

Chronologically the earliest female form in bronze is an inscribed 
Sarväni from Deulvādi in the Tippera district of Bangladesh (Fig. 61). It is 
said in the inscription that Queen Prabhāvatī, wife of King Devakhadga, who 
ruled in eastern India towards the end of the seventh century A.D., provided 
leaves of gold to gild the image. . The image is about 20” in height and rather 
heavy due to its solid cast. It is visualized in terms of low relief and appare- 
ntly a product of a crude technigue. The stiff standing posture of the goddess, 
six of her eight hands and three lotuses springing from behind the head 
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connecting her with the aureole, the lifeless bow-like bend of the two flanking 
female forms,—all are indicative of an immature stage of sculpting. The 
triratha pedestal and the stylized lotus thereon, forming the base for the 
crouching lion-vehicle of the goddess, however, provide a clear testimony to the 
image-maker's awareness of the contemporary practices in stone: In the 
treatment of the upper part of the body, which is bare, it is possible to see a 
feeling for plastic volume that is yet to become sensuously charming, and the 
same can be said of the soft smile noticed in her lower lip. 

Nalanda yields a large number of bronzes portraying female deities, 
mostly of the Buddhist affiliation. Among the non-Buddhist goddesses an 
early figure is of Parvati depicted in a perfect samapada and therefore composi- 
tionally somewhat analogous to the Sarvāņī of Deulvādi. Here too, we find 
a frigid iconic depiction of a goddess without any particular care for female 
beauty. But this cannot be said about the two Tärä images, also from Nalanda and 
stylistically datable in the ninth century A.D. (Figs. 62and 63). Both the images 
are marked for their sensitive treatment of female flesh, particularly that of the 
softer regions of breasts, waist and abdonien. From the delineation of their 
faces it seems that the sculptor was rather dependent on real forms instead of 
idealized beauty. Their individualistic style of hair-dressing, wearing of 
garments and ornamentation also emphasize the point. This is equally true 
about a Tara from Nalanda, now in the Patna Museum (Arcli. 8634). There are, 
of course, other standing female bronzes which show clear affinity with the 
plastic norms of the male forms coming from the same place. ' Such Tara images 
(Fig. 64) remind us of the plastic idioms of a number of Buddhas belonging to the 
ninth century A.D. (Figs. 45 and 46) and show the same judicious’ application 
of the device of grotesque as may be noted in the disposition of the broad- 
palmed right hand in varada pose. This female type seems to have evolved 
sometime in the tenth century A.D.. But theré is also a parallel trend which 
shows undeniable dependence on the specified rules of proportions, stances and 
facial beauty as formulated in the Gupta age. As most of the female deities 
discovered at Nalanda come from the Devapala level we may suggest that this 
period represented a phase of transition from the Gupta classicism to East 
Indian style, and as such revealed various conflicting norms. This will be 
obvious from the images of Sarasvati (Fig. 74) and Indrani (Fig. 75), both of 
which standing in a graceful tribend pose, exhibit unmistakable reliance on 
the Gupta plastic idioms. 

The Kurkihar bronzes also include a number of interesting standing 
female figures. For example, we may refer to two Tara forms belonging to the 
tenth century A.D. (Figs. 67 an 68). Each of them is set against an aureole with 
flame-edge and stands on a lotus base placed over a pedestal. They show 
varada pose in the right hand and hold a lotus in the left. They wear 
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loin-cloth and upper garment (użtariva), which is short and semi-diaphanous, 
and usual ornaments, including armlets, bracelets, necklace, earrings and 
mukuja. The plastic treatment of Figure 67 is, no doubt, formal. But in 
the case of the other (Fig. 68) one may notice an intimate feeling for the female 
body. This is not only found in the sensitive modelling of the breasts, waist 
aud abdomen region, but also in the vivacious delineation of the countenance. 
From stylistic consideration one of the latest standing female bronzes is an 
image of Gauri from Sonarang in the Dacca district of Bangladesh". Its 
pedestal, lotus base, aureole and the overall treatment resemble those of the 
Visnu images from Rangpur and Sagardighi (Figs. 58 and 59), and therefore 
should be placed towards the end of the eleventh, or more likely, to the beginning 
of the twelfth Century A.D. 

Nalanda also provides us with a number of significant seated female 
deities cast in metal. Almost all of them belong to the Devapala level and are 
thus representatives of the early Pala period. Stylistically these female forms 
run along the Buddha-Bodhisattva images also of the same place and level 
(Figs. 16, 17, 37 and 38). The most notable feature of these bronze female forms 
is the sheer feeling for plastic modelling, which seems to have developed out 
of the sensuous experiences of the sculptors or their patrons rather than 
following the line of iconic injunctions, But in spite of this common feature here, 
too, we find two distinctive trends ; one representing the classical tradition, and 
the other admitting some regional elements. Two Tara images (Figs. 69 and 70) 
and a Prajīāpāramitā (Fig. 72) may be placed in the first category. Both the 
Taras are shown as seated on a high pedestal constituted with a stool and a 
a double-lotus asana. One of them (Fig. 69) holds her right hand near the heart 
in a yogic. trance and places the left on the left knee in a varada pose. Her 
modelling is perfect and she exhibits a figure which is shaped in the best 
tradition of the Gupta classicism. The heaviness of the headdress and other 
ornaments seems to have been neutralized by the fully rounded forms of her 
limbs. Her waist line is damaru-like, emphasising the contour of blossoming 
breasts and placid abdomen. But what arrests the attention of a viewer is not 
this bodily beauty but the supreme concentration of mind in which the goddess 
has been represented. Stylistically this image comes very close to the Maitreya 
image from the same place (Fig. 87) and may therefore be dated in the eighth- 
ninth century A.D. The other Tara image (Fig. 70) also thrives in plastic 
vitality, but her face being corroded it offers no scope for a fuller appreciation. 

The Prajūāpāramitā (7) image (Fig. 72) is remarkable for a compositional 
compactness which is not usually met with in bronze icons. She seats on a 
high pedestal flanked by lions and crowned by a full bloom lotus against an 
elaborate aureole consisting of gajasimha and other motifs, but unfortunately, 
its upper portion is now lost. In her padmasana seat and disposition of twelve 
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hands, two of which are drawn very close to the heart in jnäna-mudra, and also 
in her enlightened countenance, one may easily visualize the worshipful deity 
symbolyzing knowledge. This goddess may be compared with the Buddha 
image of the same place and time discussed above (Fig. 17). 

In the female images of the other category a clear dissolution of the 
classical norms and a simultaneous anticipation of a new visual idiom may be 
witnesssed. For example, the images of Prajnaparamita (Fig. 71) and Cunda, 
seated on lotus pedestals and surrounded behind by flame-edged rim-like 
circular or semi-circular aureoles, may be contrasted with the female 
forms examined above. Compositionally the forms are same, but from 
aesthetic viewpoints they differ. The plastic treatment of the latter group is 
undoubtedly crude and Jacks in precision. An overall flatness in the shaping of 
forms is clearly noted, and in the delineation of countenances, too, there is no 
mark of individual care on the part of the artist to enliven them. It seems 
that they represent the beginning of a new style which took definite shape only 
in the next century. 

The Kurkihar finds also include a number of seated female deities cast 
in the period ranging from the ninth to twelfth centuries A.D. But what attracts 
us most is undeniably the image of Syämatära (Fig. 73) belonging to the ninth 
century A.D. It is undoubtedly one of the best bronze images cast in eastern 
India and remarkable especially for presenting a female form which is not 
representative of an idealized type, but a typical example of artistic endeavours 
on the part of the Pala sculptors. She relaxes in lalitasana pose on a lotus 
seat placed over a triratha pedestal representing two lions on its face. Behind 
her is an elaborate aureole with gajasimha motifs on two sides and a transverse 
bar showing makara faces on ends. On the bar are two figures of a kinnara 
and a kinnari flanking the circular nimbus behind the head of the goddess. 
She wears semi-diaphanous upper and lower garments, both of which exhibit 
their separate existence by the parallel ridges indicative of folds. "The folds of 
the garments, tastefully selected ornaments and undulating designs on the 
aureole appear to have been introduced to create a sense of plastic design. 
However, in spite of these designs and their linearism, the body of the goddess 
glows in a realization which is at once rounded and pliable. The elegance 
of her gait may be noted’ in the relaxed seating posture, in the way she 
holds the stalk of the lily, and surely also in her soft and placid countenance 
which glows in life. Removing the elaborate backing, one would be charmed 
at the gracefulness of the backside of the body, and especially in the feminine 
arrangement of the chignon in globular shape. From either of the two sides 
also her formal beauty can be equally appreciated. For this rare quality of 
rounded form this Šyāmatārā may be stylistically placed beside the noble 
representation of Avalokitesvara, found also at Kurkihar (Fig. 54). 
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The Kurkihar hoard also contains some female forms repre- 
senting a different stylistic trend altogether. An early example of this trend 
is a tenth century Parnasavari (Fig. 74), showing schematically incised broad 
open eyes and insipid modelling of the body. Another image of the same 
divinity and that of a Vasudhara (Figs. 75 and 76), both belonging to 
the twelfth century A.D., appear to reveal more clearly the characteristics of the 
type. Though fully modelled in shape and seated on a conventionalized lotus 
base, each of them betrays ethnic features and facial expression far removed 
from those of the classical form. It is well-known that some of the Buddhist 
divinities are of tribal extraction, and, possibly, following the religious trail, 
tribal art ideals also entered into the domain of Pala-Sena art. 

Summing ир : A survey of East Indian bronzes would reveal that 
there had been at least four stages in their stylistic development. The total 
period covered by the school extends from the closing years of the eighth 
century to the early decades of the thirteenth century A.D., i.e., the reign of the 
Pala and Sena rulers in the region. The Palas are renowned for their liberal 
patronage to Buddhism and, therefore, it is no wonder that the religion provided 
a steady inspiration to the growth and ramification of the school of art. 

The early products of the school, mostly found at Nalanda and dis- 
covered from the Devapala level, are marked for their pronounced dependence 
on the classical tradition of the Gupta art. In spite of their awareness for 
the outer world, a characteristic usually met with in the eastern version of 
the Gupta classicism, the bronzes of this stage show all the salient features 
noted in an image coming from the fifth-sixth century Mathura or Sarnath. 
The same fully developed plasticity of forms, gliding lines defining the con- 
tours, and a cultivated detachment permeate the Buddha-Bodhisattva and 
Prajtiāpāramitā-Tārā images of the stage. These images show that the East 
Indian school was yet to develop its distinct personality and thus may be 
placed in the first half of the ninth century A.D. The next stage of the school’s 
evolution had also its beginning then. The Balarama images cast during the 
days of Devapala (Figs. 4 and 5), as also the innumerable Bodhisattva and 
Tara forms in their deep meditation, testify to this second step. It is, however, 
interesting to note that already in the days of Devapala some of the basic 
characteristics of the East Indian style, such as provision of suitable pedestals 
and aureoles became formalized more or less. The pedestals of the stage mostly 
show triratha projections while the earlier ones are plain and simple. Lotuses 
crowning the pedestals are, however, conventionally carved. in both the cases. 
The aureoles of the images representing the second phase are comparatively more 
elaborate and impressively decorated than those of the first phase. But the 
motifs ‘usually found on the aureoles, viz. leogryph-on-lion (gajasimha), 
aquatic monster (makara), swan (hamsa), etc, are common features and are 
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in fact legacies of the past, as most of them had been noted on the backstone 
of the famous dharmacakrapravartana-mudra Buddha of Sarnath. As for 
the delineation of anthropomorphic forms, the images of the second phase 
betrays certain relexations from the ideal proportions and norms, especially in 
certain female divinities. i | 

The first two phases of the evolution of Pāla-Sena bronzes may thus 
be marked in the images of ninth century A.D. and it appears that they were 
active almost simultaneously or in close succession. For the third phase we 
have, however, to move to the middle of the eleventh century A.D., when, 
under Vigrahapäla III in particular, developed a new wave of creativity. The 
Kurkihar Buddhas (Figs. 14 and 15), datablein his reign, are undisputed evidences 
of this new phase. They show an unprecedented precision in metal casting 
and also an aesthetics previously unknown. The salient point of the new 
aesthetics may be marked in a rare balance between the classic simplicity and 
medieval ornamentation. The Buddha figures are found to shed off much 
of their masses in favour of a slim verticality, emphasized further by the 
sharply raised aureoles crowned by a parasol motif with two streamers flowing 
from its neck. It is all through flame-edged, but otherwise plain and stream- 
lined. Each of the figures is adorned with elaborate mukuta, necklace and 
earrings, while the uncovered portion of the body, gleaming from under the 
diaphanous garments, offers a sharp contrast. The ends of the garments 
hang on its two sides like a sparrow's tail. The pedestal varies between 
triratha and pafcaratha, but the lotus on it is conventionally carved as usual. 
The tenth century images of the school, though rich and variegated, still linger 
on the idioms of the Gupta art and mark a stage intermediate between the 
over-ornamentation of the Devapala days and the rigorous discipline of 
Vigrahapäla IITs time. But the overall trend of the century is towards 
clarity and precision, and this is guite evident from the images carved during 
Rajyapala’s reign (Figs. 10-12). However, the crowned Buddhas of Kurkihar 
were possibly the last resistance against the strong inroads of medievalism in 
East Indian sculpture, that pronouncedly impressed the school sometime in 
the closing years of the eleventh century and became a dominant factor 
from the beginning of the next. 

The twelfth century images, irrespective of their make in stone or 
metal, represent the last and final phase of the East Indian sculpture. This 
phase is especially marked for profuse ornamentation on the person of the 
divinity as well as on the aureole and pedestal. Motifs, floral and animal, 
are found to cover the entire backstone ; and among them a new one appears 
in the form of kirtimukha crowning and dominating the extensive scheme of 
the aureole in some cases. On occasions the backstone provides an architectural 
setting for the principal figure, e. g., the facade of a temple or a stupa. The 
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pedestal also becomes more ornate and ratha projection increases in number, 
ranging from five to eleven. Undulating creepers and reptiles are introduced 
on the faces of rathaka planes, and in between their coils are set floral 
as well as anthropomorphic forms so that the pedestal loses its sharp angles 
and becomes almost semi-circular in plan. This conversion is not only 
found in the stone images of the century, as may be evident fram a Tärä 
(Fig. 77) and a Bodhisattva of  Ramapala's time, but also in the 
bronze statuettes, the example of which is provided by a grand trinity 
of Buddha, Avalokitesvara and Maitreya discovered at Fatepur, now at the 
Bodhgaya Site Museum. A basic tendency of the age is, however, to develop 
a fuller plasticity and to grow in third dimension. Now in the twelfth 
century a regular feature on the aureole is the void behind the principal image 
created by cutting out the backing along the contour of the image. This device, 
no doubt, helps alotin providing a roundedness to a frontally poised deity. 
This feeling for plastic volume is further underscored in the manner of deep 
cutting of the various elements on the aureole and pedestal as well as the 
figure of the images. For instance, the lotuses which provide the seats to the 
deities are treated with an unprecedented care and each of the petals is 
distinct in its convex shape (Fig. 78). Mastery of chiselling is there, the 
technigue of carving becomes still more matured, but on the whole the images 
of the phase lack in spirit. Thus in spite of iconographic accuracy the bodily 
frames of the gods and godesses, along with their cumbersome background, 
suffer from an undeniable insipidity and petrification. 


Notes 


1. A foundry establishment including oven and furnace for dewaxing, baking and 
casting has been unearthed beside the temple site no. 13 at Nalanda (cf. Annual Report, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 1915-16 to 1920-21, and Annual Report, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 1915-16 and onwards). Excavations of the Buddhist site 
at Sirpur have also yielded metalsmith’s tools including pincers, tongs, tripods, crucibles 
etc. (cf. Sirpur and Rajim Temples by Moreshwar Dikshit, Bombay 1960, p. 22). 


2. There are other examples similar to the images carved on the Dharmapāla 
lintel from Bodhgaya to show that at least for a number of decades in the eighth century 
such a frigid state prevailed in the domain of East Indian art. For instance, we may 
refer to a stone sculpture preserved in the Allahabad Museum (see, Stone Sculpture 
in the Allahabad Museum, Pramod Chandra, Fig. 259, Poona 1970), and also toa Visnu from 
Khiamahmadpur, Dinajpur, in Bangladesh, now in the Dacca Museum (see Treasures in ihe 
Dacca Museum, Part I, by Enamul Hague, Dacca 1963, p. 25). 

3. Chattopadhyay, Debiprasad (Ed), History of Budhism in India by Täranätha, 
Simla 1970, pp. 348. 

4. Rowland, Benjamin, The Art and Architecture of India, Penguin 1957, p. 237. 

5. For a fuller discussion on the 'Crowned Buddhas' see “The Origin of the 
Crowned Buddha Image” by Y. Krishnan, East and West, New Series, Vol. 21, Nos 1-2 
(March-June 1971) ; and also Kurkihar, Gaya and Bodhgoya, by S. K. Saraswati and K. C. 
Sarkar, Rajshahi 1936, pp. 9-10. 

6. See Bhattasali, N, K., Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the 
Dacca Museum, Dacca 1929, pl. LX VIII, facing page 200. 


CHAPTER III 


Radiation Of The Style 


The style of East Indian bronzes, as represented by the ideated Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images, appears to have disseminated along with the Mahayana- 
Tantrayäna concept to the neighbouring countries. In image making stone was, 
no doubt, almost always a more popular medium than bronze; but images 
made in the latter seem to have travelled quicker as they were usually small 
and light in forms ensuring easy portability. In eastern India Buddhist 
monasteries, notably Nalanda, were the major centres of bronze casting ; and 
it is natural, therefore, that the bulk of the metal images of the region is Buddha 
forms. Places like Nalanda and Bodhgaya enjoyed unique position in the 
Buddhist tradition and they attracted votaries of the faith from home and abroad 
through the ages. Before returning to their countries the foreign votaries 
collected, as a practice, seals and miniature stäpas, moulded from clay, and 
occasionally bronze icons, too. This way, as evident from archaeological discoveries, 
East Indian Buddha-types travelled to different neighbouring countries that came 
under the influence of Mahāyāna-Tantrayāna Buddhism. 


Burma and Thailand 

About the early part of the eleventh century Buddhism was almost every 
where on the wane, Among the personalities responsible for restoring the order 
of the Master is the king of Pagan, Aniruddha (c. 1044-1077 A.D.), who earned 
the credit of giving the Burmans for the first time control of the major part of 
their country. He is usually credited with reinvigorating Buddhism in Burma. 
A close study of his career shows that after consolidating his political 
position he sought to revive Buddhism by establishing overland contacts 
with his western and northwestern neighbours, Arakan and East Bengal, 
respectively, where the Mahayanist and Tantric versions of Buddhism 
were current. On the sound basis of archaeological findings, ascribable to 
the date of Aniruddha, it is now possible to trace the sources of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattva forms introduced by him in Pagan. Of the various iconic forms 
of the Master, heis known to have popularized the bhūmisparša type and among 
the Bodhisattvas his favourite one was Lokanātha. It is not a mere accident that 
in eastern India, especially in East Bengal, bhamisparsa Buddha images out- 
number the other iconic manifestations of the Master, and this fact is especially 
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confirmed by the newly discovered bronzes from Mainamati in Comilla, besides 
those found earlier at Jhewari in Chittagong. Further, among the Bodhisattvas, 
Lokanatha enjoyed a distinct position in Bengal, particularly towards the 
closing years of the popularity of Buddhism in the region. From these facts, as 
also from the stylistic similarity between the Pagan Buddhas carved and cast 
during the days of Aniruddha and afterwards, and those of Nalanda, which 
provided the archetype for the Buddhas in East Bengal, there is little doubt 
regarding the indebtedness of Pagan to East India in the matter of configurating 
the Buddha images. Representations of Buddha in Aniruddha seals illustrated 
by Luce show unmistakable resemblance with the bhimisparsa Buddha 
images cast at Nalanda and moulded in stucco for the niches of its 
great stupa. The double lotus pedestal on which the Master is seated 
in padmasana and the trefoiled arch behind him are the elements common 
in both the places, Besides, the elongated waist line of the Master and his 
animated dhyana-netras are also points of agreement between them. Here, 
in these seals, the countenance of the Master reveals pure Indian characteristics, 
without being impressed by the features of the Burman people. This purity of 
East Indian form is equally noticeable in the Lokanātha bronze? which 
is easily comparable with its Nalanda counterpart. But parity between 
the East Indian art tradition and that of Pagan becomes much more 
convincing when we take into account the Buddha figures, both standing and 
seated. For example, the standing Buddhas showing abhaya-mudra and wearing 
semi-diaphanous samghati, the falls of which take the likeness of the sparrow’s 
tail, immediately remind us of the fully developed Pala Buddha-type of the 
mid-eleventh century, some of the best examples of which in bronze are from 
Kurkihar bearing dates of Vigrahapāla III. In fact, one of the two standing 
bronze Buddhas coming from Chitsagon (Fig. 79) shows all the visual qualities 
of the Nalanda bronzes portraying similar Buddha-type. Standing in perfect 
frontal pose (samapäda) and raising the right hand in abhaya-mudra just above 
the loin-line, while correspondingly slightly lowered left hand bearing the end 
of sathghāti, the image shows all the characteristics of a mature Pala Buddha. 
Broad shoulders, narrow waist, deep navel and series of neck-lines are also 
there ; but what makes the type more in agreement with the Pala Buddha is 
the beatitude found on the animated countenance of the Master. The slightly 
forward carved elongated usnisa apart, there is nothing to distinguish this 
Chitsagon image from the Buddhas of Vigrahapāla III, which however usually 
wear bejewelled crown. This particular Buddha-type seems to have been 
introduced by Aniruddha or by one of his immediate successors following the 
archetype provided by the Pala Bengal. The type became popular with the 
Buddhists of Pagan and was conventionalized in later years. This will 
be clear from another Chitsagon bronze and also from the tall standing bronze 
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Buddha coming from Ananda Kyaungdaik®, Crowned bronze Buddhas 
of similar stance and gesture, but of a slightly later date, are also found in 
Pagan. Moreover, stone Buddhas of similar type are not wanting in 
the region. The other Buddha form, which shows the Master in meditation 
and as touching the earth (bhumisparsa), is, however, the most popularly 
depicted type in Pagan. As mentioned in connection with the Buddhas represen- 
ted on seals, the physiognomical features of the Master in the form closely 
approximate those of the Pala seated Buddhas. Again, the triratha pedestal 
providing the base for the double lotus on which he sits, and the streamline 
aureole behind having the conventionalized flame-motifs on its edges, clearly 
testify to the dependence of the Pagan image-makers on examples produced in 
the eleventh century Pāla-Bengal, especially on those found at Kurkihar. There 
should, however, be no denial of the fact that within the compositional and 
physiognomical framework obtained from the west, the Pagan artists succeeded 
in expressing their own ideas and taste through the execution of details and 
more particularly in the facial character which, as time elapsed, became more 
and more Burman from ethnographical point of view. 

From Burma when we move to Thailand, especially in the region which 
was known as Northern Siam, we also come across numerous Buddha images, 
seated and standing, produced in stone and metal, though later in date. In the 
course of analyzing the dated Buddha images of Northern Siam, Griswold has 
especially marked a “classical” Buddha type which he termed as "Lion-type”, 
the gualities of which are strongly felt and easy to recognize. Such an image 
belonging to the golden age of Lan Nä may be described as follows‘: "The 
excrescence of the skull is topped with a smooth knob in the form of a lotus bud 
instead of a flame. The face is plumb, its shape an oval tending toward the 
round. The chest is massive and corpulent, the waist slim. The features of 
supernatural anatomy, in so far as they are not omitted altogether, are 
summarily treated—except the ‘lion-like torso’, which is announced vehemently. 
en] The image is invariably in the attitude of 'calling the Earth to witness', 
but the legs are not merely folded tailor-fashion as at Sukhadaya : instead they 
are crossed in the tightly-locked 'lotus position” with both footsoles upturned”. 

Among the seated Buddhas in Siam two iconic as well as stylistic 
traditions worked. One of them is represented by the bronze Buddhas of the 
"high classic" Sukhadaya style, the inspiration and archetype of which came 
most likely from Ceylon through Dvārāvatī, Unlike the seated Buddhas of 
northern India, which show padmasana or lotus position, the Ceylonese Buddhas 
are found to fold their legs in easy tailor-fashion (sukhasana), placing the right 
over the left. The other tradition, identified as the "Lion-type" and developed 
as a product of the Lin Nä golden age, was no doubt derived from the Pala 
seated Buddha forms, which maintain a powerful slim-waisted torso canonically 
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known in India as simhakati (lion-waisted). Characteristic features of a 
typical Pala Buddha, such as, fall of the flap over the left shoulder (the right 
shoulder remaining bare), long ear-lobes and double-lotus seat are also found to 
be faithfully followed in the "Lion-type” Buddhas (Fig. 80). But despite such 
Similarities in physical features, the latter Buddhas, being produced in later 
dates, breathe altogether a different aesthetic air. They are highly stylized and 
were possibly produced to meet religious needs of some ardent followers of 
the Master to whom artistic merit and demerit did not matter. There is reason, 
therefore, to believe that the type was not a direct borrowing from the Pāla- 
Bengal, and as says Griswold,' “It seemed probable that the Burmese, whose 
sculpture at Pagan was directly in the Pala tradition, passed the idea on to 
northern Siam sometime before 1287, when they themselves were overwhelmed 
by the Mongols.” i 


Nepal and Tibet 


The geographical situation of Nepal closely connects her with India 
from a very early date. Kapilāvastu, where Gautama Buddha was born, 
has been discovered in the Nepal tarai ; and since the days of Asoka, Buddhism 
continues to be active in the country. Hinduism, the other major religious 
faith of India, is found equally popular with the Nepali people, especially 
in its Saiva and Vaisņava aspects. The art activities of India, which grew 
along with the religious developments, made an impression on the mid- 
Himalayan country, at least from the third-fourth century A.D. The country 
being a sprawling one stretches laterally between Himalayan U.P. and Bengal, 
her southern border running all along with the traditional Madhyadega. Thus 
she had numerous points of contact with India through which styles of the 
various schools of Indian art could reach her artists. In the age of the Guptas 
the art of Nepal was deeply influenced by the Sarnath school, while in later days 
the tradition of Kashmir on the one hand and Bengal on the other made their 
impressions.on it. 

Contact between Nepal and the Päla Bengal is a significant historical 
phenomenon having important bearing on the development of Buddhism in both 
the countries as also in Tibet. In the early eleventh century the monastery of 
Vikramas$ilä, located in the heart of Pala empire, eclipsed the fame of Nalanda as 
a great centre of Buddhist learning. Among the brilliant teachers of Vikramašīlā 
were three Nepalese, while a number of savants belonging to the monastery 
went through Nepal to Tibet for teaching Buddhism. Most renowned of the 
latter is Ati$a, who on his way to Tibet stayed for about a year (с. 1040 A.D.) 
in Nepal at the reguest of the Nepali King. The religious and intellectual 
contact between Nepal and East India took a new turn when in the face of 
Muslim conguests artists from Bihar and Bengal took refuge in Nepal. 
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“It was then”, says Kramrish,* “that the Eastern Indian tradition was given 
a most subtle re-interpretation in Nepal.” No doubt, Nepal accepted iconic 
types of Madhyadeša and Bengal, and even developed her technique of bronze 
casting following the East Indian practice, but at the same time it is undeniable 
that her artist succeeded in blending the East Indian plastic concepts with that 
of his own in such a manner that even some experts fail to discern points of 
stylistic agreement between Nepali and East Indian bronze Buddhas. So 
Pratapaditya Pal” does not hesitate to conclude that “there seems little 
ground to assert that the Nepali tradition was strongly influenced by the 
Pala style.” 

As Pal discards the earlier view of the influence exerted by the 
Pala-Sena sculpture on the art of Nepal, we would like to examine his 
argument. In explaining the Nepali bronze Buddhas he writes' : ‘Basically, 
all four bronzes continue the type of Mathura Buddha as interpreted 
by the sculptor of the Dhvaka baha Caitya. The garment in the bronzes 
is given a wider spread affording a clearer view of the sinuous outline, 
while the ends are treated with greater exuberance, which seems to increase 
with the years. With great skill the sculptor has combined the broad 
definition of the volume beneath the garment and rhythmic flow of linear 
movement, expressed by undulating triations as well as by the rippling 
edges of the garment" This description, in our opinion, suits more to the 
East Indians bronzes, as found at Kurkihar and Nalanda, than to the 
earlier Mathura type. The rhythmic flow of linear movement created by 
incised triations on the body of the Master is similar in the Buddhas 
cast in Nepal and East India, where its early example appears to be the 
Sultanganj bronze. For in both the cases the folds of garment are suggestively 
realized by symmetrically arranged incised lines, while in most of the Mathura 
Buddhas the folds are more realistically shown in relief and their arrang- 
ment is asymetrical. In the tenth century bronze Buddhas found at 
Kurkihar the Sultanganj type of triations continued, and the same can be 
said of the Nalanda Buddhas of the corresponding and subsequent 
periods. Besides, the rippling at the edge of the garment, noticed by Pal in the 
Nepali bronze Buddhas as a contributing element to the linear rhythm (Fig. 81), 
is undeniably a derivation from the Buddhas produced in metal as well as 
stone in the Pala Bengal, and hitherto noted by us as sparrow’s tail. True, in 
physignomical appearance the Nepali version of Buddha differs 
considerably from those of East India; but so far as stylistic elements 
are concerned, they are definitely obtained from the Pala tradition (Fig. 35) 
which, in its turn, had inherited much from the Mathura Buddha type. But 
for a proper appraisal of the Nepali achievement in creating plastic idioms 
we, again, need to quote Kramrisch': "In spite of renewed contacts 
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and though the Pala style was closely followed, its Nepali versions are 
unmistakable in their suave line and -expression. They extract from the 
ornate maturity of Sena sculptures a delicacy of feeling and an elegance 
not within reach of the East Indian bronzes." < 

Situated on one of the .highways from India to China, through 
Nepal, Tibet had always been open to .Indian and Chinese -influences. It 
is not without significance that the first notable political and cultural leader 
of Tibet, King Sron-btsan-Sgam-po (born in 617 A.D.), raised his prestige 
to such an extent that King Arh$uvarman of. Nepal in the south, and 
the Chinese emperor T'ait Sung in the north made alliance with him by 
giving their royal princesses in marriage to him. These two gueens brought 
with them to Lhasa the images of Aksobhya, Maitreya and Sakyamuni 
from- their respective countries and greatly helped Sgam-po in installing 
Buddhism in Tibet which had been then dominated by a type of animistic 
religion known as Bon-po. From seventh century onward a number-of 
Buddhist. teachers from India visited Tibet, of whom the most renowned 
are. Padmasambhava (8th century) and Atiga (11th century). Padmasambhava 
is remembered for the introduction of Tantric Buddhism that appealed in 
particular to-the--Tibetans who were generally -susceptible to mysticism 
and sorcery, based on sex and terror. The final form of Tibetan Buddhism 
was shaped in the hands. of Айа: Dipankara as a synthesis of Buddhist 
magic and Bon-po animism. Atīša, as stated earlier, was the high priest 
of Vikramašīlā Mahāvihāra, situated in the heart of the Pala empire. In. the 
eleventh century the reputation of -Vikramagila as a great centre of Buddhist 
learning even surpassed that of Nalanda, particularly for its contribution 
to the development of Tantrayāna-Vajrayāna variant of Buddhism.. Tibet 
accepted through Atisa this particular? brand of Buddhism, and, therefore, 
it is logical to believe that as a corollary. Buddhist art- of Bengal also 
went to the land of snow. But as the route lay -through Nepal, Tibet 
received the tradition of Pāla-Sena art as interpreted by the Nepali artist. 
In fact, it is said that one -A-ni-ko of Nepal introduced the art of image 
casting in Tibet. j PE 

A close examination of Buddhist icons cast. in Tibet, which are 
mostly late in- date but innumerable in output, impresses one by their 
formal variations and excellence of craftsmanship. Here, too, we find the 
meticulous finish for which Nepal is especially appreciated. Moreover, in 
the execution of highly ornate multi-headed arid many-handed divinities, 
such as Manjusri, Vamantaka and Kalacakra”, ‘the Tibetan artist shows an 
undeniable advance in handling the cire perdue- process over his East Indian 
and Nepali counterparts, though. their: creations are almost always found 
to be deeply impressed by the aesthetic standard of the latter. - There are, 
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no. doubt, some stylistic elements borrowed from China, as for example, 
the sharp and sweepingly curved scarf on the body of some male divinities ; 
but in totality the Tibetan bronzes appear to be connected with the Nepali 
tradition. One or two typical Pala-Sena features, such as the highly stylised 
double-petalled lotus seat of the deities, may also be recognized in them; 
but they seem to have gone there through Nepal. 


Indonesia 

East Indian contact with Suvarnadvipa, which was the general designa- 
tion of Indonesia, may be traced at least from the last quarter of the seventh 
century A.D., when the Mahayana Buddhism, disseminating from Nalanda, 
seems to have reached Java. It Sing, the Chinese pilgrim, writes in A.D. 691-92 
that at Malayu (Sri Vijaya) there were a few Buddhists who belonged to the 
Mahayana order. It appears from some inscriptions found in the region that 
the King who ruled over Sri Vijaya in the year 683-84 A.D. was a Buddhist ; 
and one of these inscriptions, found at Telang Toewo, contains terms and ideas 
“which are of distinctly Mahayana character". The importance of Indonesia as 
a great centre of Buddhism from the seventh till the eleventh century A.D. is 
also attested by other facts. Dharmapala, the famous teacher of Nalanda 
University is known to have visited Suvarnadvipa in the seventh century, while 
the famous scholar-monk Atisa Dipankara, who became the head of Vikramasila 
University, had gone in his early life to Sumatra for thig study of Buddhism 
under the guidance of Candrakirti. . 

An inscription dated in the year 39 of Devapāla, the tbird ruler of the 
Pala dynasty, which may be assigned to sometime between c. 850-60 A.D., 
records the foundation of a monastery at Nalanda by Bālaputradeva, the 
Šailendra king of Java, for the maintenance of which Devapala himself made a 
gift of five villages. The Nalanda inscription was discovered from Monastery I; 
in a stratum known after Devapāla. From an ante-chamber of this monastery 
came to light a great number of antiquities including seals, stone images and 
statuettes in metal. The metal images, discovered from the Devapāla level, 
roused interest among scholars of various countries engaged in tbe study of 
Indian and Indonesian art. 

During the reign of the Sailendra rulers, who were great patrons of the 
Mahāyāna Buddhism, monumental structures of Borobudur, Kalasan and Mendut 
were constructed in Central Java. Java is also known for producing remarkable 
images in stone and metal, chiefly representing gods and goddesses of the 
Mahayana pantheon. As early as 1909 Coomaraswamy’ noticed the close 
resemblance between a bronze figure from Java and a stone sculptutre from 
Magadha of the Pala period. After some years N. С. Majumdar'* writes, 
“The resemblance between the Buddhist images of the Pāla period and those 
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of Java cannot be easily ignored and possibly to be ascribed to the fact that Java 
derived its Buddhism from Northern India”. 

Since the discovery of Nalanda bronzes a number of Dutch scholars 
have studied them particularly in the light of their resemblance with the 
Javanese bronzes. One of them Bosch is of the opinion that the Nalanda bronzes 
“could have been found in Central Java” and thus in all likelihood are of 
Javanese origin. On the other hand, Krom and Stutterheim consider them to be 
the products of Pala Bengal. However, most careful and thorough examination 
of the Nalanda bronzes vis-a-vis their Javanese counterparts seems to have 
been made by Bernet Kempers. After a minute study of iconographical and 
Stylistic features of the bronze images from Nalanda as well as Java she offers 
the following conclusion :** “The Hindu-Javanese bronzes in general have not 
developed from Pala art, but the Pala images have enriched the art of Java 
with a number of motifs and types. These Pāla elements, once admitted into 
Hindu-Javanese art, have developed according to the rules of their own sphere. 
In this manner we must define the term ‘stylistic Pala influence’ in ancient 
Javanese bronzes.” Considering the ethnic features of the Javanese bronze 
statuettes along with their general hardened finish, we agree with the view of 
Bernet Kempers. In Java one seldom notices the grace and linear rhythm 
usually met with in the East Indian bronzes. 

The above survey, albeti sketchy and quick, leaves no doubt about the 
fact that East India in general and Nalanda in particular provided the archetypes 
of Buddhist images, especially of Buddha, for. the neighbouring countries 
between A.D. 800 and 1200, when chiefly under the Palas the region flourished 
as a great centre of Mahāyāna-Tantrayāna Buddhism. In course of time 
the artists of these countries, however, modified the East Indian models in 
accordance with their own art ideals and tastes. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A Regional Idiom 


A 


A significant group of metal sculptures based on an art idiom distinct 
from that of the main trend of the sculptural style of Eastern India of the early 
mediaeval period, is the subject of our study in this chapter. A few of them 
bear inscriptions in the proto-Bengali script and are datable, on palaeographic 
grounds, from the Yth to the 12th century" (Fig. 82). On the basis of stratified 
evidence and other data gleaned from excavations at Mainamati, Paharpur, 
Nalanda, etc., many of such sculptures appear to be datable to a period ranging 
from the 8th to the 11th or 12th century A.D.* The bronze pieces in question 
have been found mainly in the northern and south-eastern regions of the territory 
now included in Bangladesh. Some of them have been recovered even from the 
site of Nalanda in Bihar (India). The number of finds reported from West 
Bengal is insignificant." 

The images appear to have been produced, as in the cases of icons of the 
main school of art, by following the “lost wax’’ technique (see Chapter V). 
The open space inside the image and its pedestal is found in some cases stuffed 
with terracotta husk and other materials.‘ 

The deities represented by these icons mostly belong to the Buddhist 
pantheon.” Among them are the Buddha, Maitreya, Padmapäni Avalokitesvara, 
Tara, Vasudhārā, Lokanātha, Vajrasattva, Siddhaikavīra, Prajūāpāramitā and 
others” (Figs. 83-89). A few Brahmanical images, including one of Ganeša” 
(Fig. 90), are also known. There is an inscribed image indicating the 
adoption of the Brahmanical goddess Sri in the Buddhist cult' (Fig 82). 

The bodies of the deities are often well formed, with contours pro- 
minently shown. But the general treatment is coarse and flattened to a certain 
extent. They lack the soft gracefulness of the images in metal as well as stone 
belonging to the Pala school.” The eyes are open, often bulging. Eyebrows 
are raised. Lips are turned outward, resulting generally in a half-mocking weird 
smile. The nipples of female and often of male figures are very prominently 
shown. Male as well as female figures аге adorned with ornaments. The lower 
garment is always given a separate volume, though it often clings to the body and 
is semidiaphanous. The upper part of the body is either bare or covered sometimes, 
only partly, with a thick or transparent garment (Figs. 91-94). 

The seated figures are generally shown as resting on a double- or single- 
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petalled lotus throne. The icons, standing or sitting, are placed on simple or 
ornamented pedestals. The stela at the back is sometimes solid. In other cases 
only a frame (outer rim) stands for the stela. It is always very sparsely 
decorated. i 

The images are unsophisticated ánd virile in appearance. Stylistically 
their physiognomical details are in direct contrast to the soft, benign and calm 
facial expressions of the figures produced by the Pala school*® (Figs. 95 and 96) 
Even though the modelling of the late Pala or Sena sculptures is a bit petrified** 
(Figs. 55 and 69), they are often more sophisticated and graceful in appearance 
than most of the images under review. 

Decorated stela is a characteristic of the Pala-Sena School. The degree 
of decoration was gradully enhanced with the progress of time.** No doubt, 
the stelae of bronze images of the Päla-Sena School are generally less ornamented 
in comparison with those of its stone icons. But still we have several instances 
of fairly heavily decorated stelae in Pala or Sena bronzes** (Fig. 97). This 
is singularly absent from the sculptures under discussion. 

The ornaments on Pala or Sena images are chiselled with utmost care 
and precision.** This sense of preciseness is lacking in these figures, even 
though many of them are adorned with ornaments. 

It is patently clear that there are basic differences in sculptural style 
between these images and those belonging to the acknowledged school of art of 
the Pala or Sena period (see also Chapter II). These differences cannot be 
explained on the hypothesis of an interval between the two groups of sculptures. 
Images of both the groups have been found at the same level of occupation at 
different excavated sites like Mainamati (Commilla district), Bhasu-Bihar 
(Bogra district), etc.” Nor can we explain the differences merely on the basis 
of the suggestion that the sculptures concerned, which are admittedly of lesser 
artistic merit than many of the products of the Pala school, are works of 
artists of comparatively inferior skill. In that case we should have found 
among the sculptures under review at least some heavily decorated (even if 
badly produced) stelae, decorated stelaé having been a Pala or Sena speciality. 
The difference between the two groups of sculptors relates chiefly to their 
ideas of and approach to plastic art, particularly the art of creating human 
figures. 

B 

Obviously the sculptors concerned used an idiom different from that of 
the acknowledged school of the Pala or Sena period which followed a style of 
expression traceable to the Gupta classical art.** It is interesting to note that 
the physiognomical details—raised eyebrows, bulging eyes, out-turned lips, etc., 
一 of these images have striking similarity with those of terracotta . figures 
unearthed during excavations at several places including Paharpur (Rajshahi 
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district), Mainamati (Comilla district) Bhasu-Bihar (Bogra district) and 
Antichak (Bhagalpur district)" (Figs. 98-104). Many of these have been 
dated to early medieval period,** to which age the images in question are also 
to be attributed. Terracotta has been used for hieratic as well as secular art. 
The Buddha, Boddhisattva Vajrapāņi, Avalokitesvara, Padmapāņi, Maitreya, 
Manjusri, Tara, Mārīchi, Jambhala, Trailokyavijaya and others appear in 
terracotta plagues recovered from Mainamati, Mahasthangarh, Antichak, 
etc.?? ` 
. Several stone sculptures, unearthed at the site of the great temple at 
Paharpur (now in the Rajshahi district of Bangladesh), pertain to an idiom of 
art, intimately related, from the stylistic point of view, to the art of the 
terracotta sculptures of the same locality*° (Fig. 105). These stone sculptures 
have been found on the lower side of the both faces of almost all the projecting 
corners of the basement, the upper part of which is sunken to receive a 
continuous row of terracotta friezes going around the monument.**' The 
sculptures concerned are almost always of approximately the same height as 
that of the lower part of the basement of the monument, which they adorn.** 
In fact, they fit in very well with the scheme of the projecting corners of the 
plinth.** Obviously these sculptures were used by original builders of the 
temple for protecting the vulnerable lower section of the projecting corners of 
the brick-built plinth. Terracotta plaques, stylistically related to these sculptures, 
are found on the walls of the upper terraces as well as, as noted above, on the 
upper side of the basement, including the space above the stone sculptures at the 
corners.** The locations of the terracotta plaques on the basement suit so well 
with the positions of the stone sculptures at the corners that it may be 
confidently assumed that these terracotta objects of art were apparently used as 
decorative friezes at the time of erection of the temple. Thus the terracotta and 
the stone sculptures, which are stylistically related with one another, should be 
dated to the period of the erection of the Paharpur temple.“ Standing in the 
centre of a monastery, the temple “was evidently an essential part of the 
monastic scheme, and must have been laid out and erected simultaneously with 
the monastery’’.*° | 
Epigraphic evidence, Unearthed at Paharpur, proves that Ше monastery 
at Somapura (Paharpur) was called after Dharmapala.*' Apparently the 
monastery was built in or about the time of the Päla king of that name, who 
ruled from c. A.D. 775 to 812.** This inference would date the stone and 
terracotta sculptures in guestion, which are considered on stylistic grounds to 
belong to the third group of the Paharpur sculptures,?* to c. 8th century A.D. 
The same style for fashioning stone might have been followed also 
at some other sites in and about that period. For an example, we can refer 
to the representations of Sūrya, Siva and Visnu on a door lintel inscribed 
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in the year 26.0f the reign-of Dharmapala,’ This was found „at Bodhgaya 
(Bihar)? (Fig.1). All the three figures on the unornamented lintel are 
unsophisticated in appearance. Though the semidiaphanous drapery of each 
of them, particularly that of the representation of Visnu, betrays a legacy of 
the Gupta art, the style of execution, as witnessed here, is crude. The figure 
of Vigņu has a weird face, bulging eyes, out-turned lips "and prominent 
nipples—all of which are characteristics of the art of the terracotta sculptures 
mentioned above. 

It appears that in some areas of the eastern region of the Indian 
subcontinent, including the area of Paharpur, local artists of early medieval 
age translated an unsophisticated art into terracotta and also stone.** The 
identical art style was used for creating metal figures at Paharpur, 
Mainamati, and several other places now included in North and South- 
East Bangladesh and also in a few localities (including Nalanda) lying outside 
the limits of Bangladesh. 


. . C . 

The beginning of the use of this style for hieratic art may predate the 
Pala period. The metal image of Visnu from Kumarpur (Rajshahi district), 
which may be stylistically considered as a work of the:.7th or early 8th century 
A.D.,* bears some: of the characteristic features of this' idiom like an 
unšophisticated appearance, a weird face, bulging eyes, out-turned lips and 
prominent ‘nipples. The arid and petrified appearance of this image 
is guite different from the soft and graceful treatment of the bronze 
image of Siva from Manir Tat or of the stöne icon of Visnu from Kakdighi, 
both of which belong to the last phase of unta sculture and are datable 
to about the same period'' (Figs. 106 and 107). өс 

The evidence of the Paharpur_sculptures supplies us with more definite 
data about the ‘date of the origin of this: art style; The first group of the 

Paharpur sculptures may be:considered to have followed the eastern trend of 
the Gupta .sculptural style.** The stylistic treatment of the objects' of art 
belonging to ‘thi’. group: may bē favourably compared with that of the: stucco 
reliefs of Maniyar Math at Rajgir, datable to the Gupta age;”” The gliding 
linear rhythm, indicated by the treatment of the figures belonging to the first 
group, is absent from the pieces forming the second. group of; sculptures at 
Paharpur; even though both the groups share a few. common ' Stylistic traits. 
The second group is also marked by a N heavinessi in: "the "treatment of 
bodily forms and. physiognomical details.** Faces: of some of the figures are 
somewhat weird in appearance and/or have outturned lips and/or raised 
eyebrows.«: These: characteristics, as noted above, also; distinguish works in 
terracotta and stone belonging -to the third: group ‘of sculptures." Thus 
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stylistically the second group falls between the first and third groups of 
sculptures at Paharpur. 


The great majority of sculptures of the first and second groups are 
inegually distributed on the wall (between the corners) of different sectors of the 
basement of the Paharpur temple.** On the wall of certain sectors they do 
not appear at all ° Again, we can notice their appearance at irregular 
intervals on the wall of the sectors displaying such sculptures.** Moreover, 
while some of them do not fit exactly in their niches, there are also indications 
of cutting in the wall to make room for some others. Missing portions of a 
number of these sculpture are found filled up with terracotta work.** All these 
indicate a singular lack of cohesive planning in the arrangement of these 
sculptures of the first and second groups on the walls between the corners of 
the basement, and support the theory that these do not belong to the scheme of 
decoration followed at the time of construction of the massive temple, which was 
evidently done on the basis of a proper planning.** These were perhaps put up 
on the wall of different sectors of the basement simultaneously or at different 
dates some time after the construction of the temple. The evidence of the use 
of a few broken sculptures for embellishing the wall between the projecting 
corners suggests that the sculptures of these two groups adorning intermittently 
the space between the corners had been used originally in some other establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood of the Paharpur temple,** and that they were 
later re-used for decorating the temple in guestion, sometime after its original 
construction in c. 8th century A.D. or in the initial period of the Pala rule. And 
since the second group, in which we can trace a few of the traits of the third 
group, stylistically falls before the latter, its beginning may be dated before the 
Pāla period. 

It is interesting to note that five of the stone sculptures at the corners of 
the monument may be attributed to the second group.** They may be dated to 
the period of construction of the temple, if we believe that all of the stone 
sculptures at thc projecting corners as exposed by archaeological excavation are 
to be dated to that age. However, these five sculptures may well have been 
replacements done with the help of older materials ( see above), at the time of 
renovations of the monument. In fact, four out of these five sculptures do 
not fit in exactly with the recesses at the corners meant for receiving them.** 
The gaps in two cases are filled apparently with teracotta work. Thus 
perhaps all sculptures of the second group (and not only the vast majority of 
them) at Paharpur may be placed before the Päla age. 

This inference enhances the probability of a pre-Päla origin of the 
unsophisticated art style betrayed by the third group. In fact, if as pointed 
out above, the sulptures of the third group were coeval with the construction 
of the temple in the initial period of the Pala rule, the idiom of art followed 
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by them might well have originated in a still earlier age. Such a hypothesis 
is further strengthened by the impact of the art idiom in question on the 
Sarvāņī image (at Deulbadi) of the reign of Devakhadga, which can be 
placed in the second half of the 7th century A.D.” The Deulbadi image bears, 
like the human figures of the third and a few of the second group of the 
Paharpur sculptures, a weird facial expression.** Thus we may presume a 
pre-Pāla origin of the art idiom indicated by the above noted terracotta, stone 
and metal sculptures. 


D 


Not all the metal sculptures under review are of the same artistic 
merit. While many of them show a virile attitude and artists” sense of propor- 
tion some of them are very crude and coarse in appearance (Fig. 109). 
The difference may be due to varying skills of the artists concerned. A few of 
the stylistic differences may be explained as indications of the development of 
stylistic features in the relevant idiom of art.*^ On the basis of a comparative 
study of the sculptures concerned and dated or datable bronze icons of the Pala 
school as well as of the period immediately preceeding the Pala age, it may be 
guessed that the tendency to provide images with solid stela developed later 
than the beginning of the practice of showing only the outline or frame 
of it at the back of the images.** This point, however, should not be 
pressed too far, since partly hollow stela became popular with the stone 
sculptors of the Pala school at a somewhat later stage of the evolution of the 
Pala school. 

Most of the metal figures under review are small in size and are 
portable. Since they were less costly than the images of usual size, these were 
within the reach of the common people, including pilgrims and monks. These 
people might have been responsible for migration of many of these icons to 
localities outside the areas of their production. One of such images was 
unearthed in a distant region like Ceylon.”* 

We must not, however, lose sight of the above noted fact that the 
idiom of art under review was also employed in chiselling stone plaques for 
the great temple in the monastery named after king Dharmapala, which was 
established at Somapura (Раһагриг)°° by or with the help of the Palas. The 
sculptors concerned could, therefore, secure, at least at some stage of their 
activities, the patronage of the royal house or the richer section of the society. 
The content of the hoard found at Jhewari in the Chittagong district clearly 
shows that its owner or owners collected not only bronze images of the 
Pala school and certain figures bearing affinity to Burmese bronzes of the early 
medieval age," but also icons made according to the idiom of art in 
question.“ 
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The idiom in guestion exerted some influence on several products of 
more' sophisticated school or schools. The cases in point are supplied by the 
icon of Sarväni at Deulbadi (which bears an unsophisticated weird facial 
expression), a stone image of Jambhala from the Dacca district (which has 
raised eyebrows and bulging eyes), the figure of Mahešvara in a voa 
of Uma and Mahesvara at Keor (Dacca district), etc.** 

Metal images pertaining to or at least having affinity to the idiom of art 
in guestion have been found outside the generally accepted limits of Päla empire. 
We can refer to a few representations of Buddhist deities like Bodhisattva, 
Vajrasattva, Avalokitesvara, Manjusri and Cundä and an icon of the Jaina 
divinity Āmrā, discovered in a hoard at Achutrajpur (Puri district, Orissa).** 
Attention of scholars may also be drawn to an image of the Brahmanical god 
Sūrya and one of Cuņdā among the archaeological finds in the Narakasur 
hill area in the suburb of Gauhati,*" and also to icons of Visnu, Ganeša and 
Cunda (?) recovered from a hoard at Hahara (Kamrüp district! Assam):** These 
metal images may be dated to the early medieval age on several grounds including 
the palaeographic evidence of the inscriptions on some of the objects found in 
the hoards concerhed. > The sculptures in question: “betray one or more of the 
characteristics. of the’ ‘idiom of art under review, such as coarse and somewhat 
flattened treatment of the body, peculiar physiognomical: details like out-turned 
lips, raised , eyebrows and bulging eyes, little or no decoration on the accom- 
panying stēla, etc. If these icons are taken as ‘products of the areas of their 
discoveries, their stylistic features may be interpreted as traits of the local 
art developed independently or with the knowledge of the idiom of art under 
review. However, the, images may also be considered to have been brought to 
the places of their' discoveries from, the area of regular operation of the art 
idiom concerried. The last hypothesis cannot be ruled out, since all of them are 
small in šižē.and portable. 1i 2 | 

A few bronze votive tablets found i in As ruins of Pagan (in the 
Myingyan district, Burma) bear seated’ figures with bulging eyes, out-turned 
lips, etc. $6, (Fig. 108). These might have been “imported from a not-too-distant 
area now, included i in Bangladesh. Or at least the inspiration for following the 
terracotta art idiom might’ h have come from that 'area.'' We cannot lightly 
disniiss either of these possibilities i in view' of the évidence of contacts between 
different regions of Burma and Bangladesh i in the early medieval period. The 
points of similarity as well as divergence between the great temple at Paharpur 
and the squate temples at Pagan have already been noted.°* The coinage of 
the Chandras of Arakan supplied the prototype for the coinage of Harikela,*” 
and, probably through the latter, influenced the coinage of Pattikerā, which 
included inter alia the Comilla area.°* According to the Hmannan, the kingdom 
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of Anoratha (1044-1077 A.D.) was bounded on the west by Patikkara, i.e. 
Pattikerā. There were matrimonial and other contacts between the royal family 
or families of Pattikera and the successors of Ancratha.°® The knowledge of 
local artists of Pattikera about the Burmese people is suggested by a terracotta 
plaque recovered from Rupban-mura of Mainamati (Comilla district), which 
depicts a woman wearing striped pyjamas and a peculiar cap which are generally 
worn by the Burmese.** Certain images among the Jhewari sculptures show, 
as it has been claimed, affinities to some Burmese bronzes.*' 

Several bronzes discovered in ‘Central as well as Eastern Java 
(Indonesia), datable on stylistic grounds to the early medieval period, betray 
clear influences of the well-known school of the Pāla-Sena art.** Some of them 
might have been brought to Java from the Pala or Sena territory.. There are 
indications of intercourse between Java and Eastern India in the Pala age. An 
inscription from Kelurak (Jogyyakarta district, Java), dated in the Saka year 
704 (- A.D. 782), refers to the setting up of an image of Mafijusri by Kumara- 
ghosa, the royal preceptor hailing from Gauda.'' А copper-plate of the time 
of the Pala king Devapala rccords the grant of five villages for inter alia the 
upkeep of a vikāra built at the instance of king Bālaputra-deva of the Sailendra 
family of Javabhtimi'' One of the specified reasons for making the grant was 
to facilitate the work of writing Dharmaratnas'' (or Buddhist texts), apparently 
at the said monastery. This evidence may indirectly allude to the encourage- 
ment given by the Palas and perhaps also by the Sailendras to art activities in 
the Pala domain, since several manuscripts of Buddhist texts written in the 
Nalanda and other monasteries of the Pala empire are known to be illustrated 
with paintings. Javanese interest in the Pala artis further indicated by the 
introduction of some of the latter’s types and motifs into the East Javanese 
sculpture.”* All these data may support the view that some of the products of 
the Pala school might have been actually exported to Java.”* 

It will be interesting to note in the light of the above information that a 
few of the bronzes found in Java, which may be broadly alligned to the Pala 
school, betray certain stylistic affinity to the idiom of art in question. For an 
example, we can refer to a bronze image of Visnu from East Java. This icon, 
datablé to the 9th-10th century A.D., displays prominent nipples, out-turned 
lips, bulging eyes and raised eyebrows.'' A metal icon of Avalokitesvara, 
found in Central Java and dated to the 9th-10th century A.D., has raised 
eyebrows and a little out-turned lips.'" Such sculptures might have been 
products of artists familiar with the stylistic features of the idiom of art 
under review. However, we cannot altogether deny the feasibility of their 
having been influenced by identical traits pertaining to some other idiom 
of art. 
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It appears from the above study that there was a conscious attempt to 
use the idiom of art in question for preparing metal icons as well as terracotta 
and stone plaques during the early medieval period chiefly in the areas now 
included in Bihar and northern and eastern sections of Bangladesh. The pre- 
ponderance of Buddhist icons among the metal images in question suggests that 
the Buddhists were among the chief patrons of this idiom of art. 

The influence of this idiom is not so pervading in the early medieval 
art of the eastern region of the Indian subcontinent (including India 
and Bangladesh) as to merit the distinction of forming an indepen- 
dent school. But, at the same time, the evidence of stone plaques and 
bronze sculptures as well as terracotta figures indicates the existence of 
an art-style distinct from that of the well-known school of the Pala or 
the Sena period. This art-style might have formed a separate idiom of 
early medieval sculpture.'" 

The beginning of the use of this style for hieratic art may, as 
we have noted above, predate the Pala period. Its use in the early Pala 
period is suggested by the sculptures of the third group at Paharpur and the 
inscribed door lintel from Bodhgaya, referred to above. The inscription 
records the establishment of a temple of Siva and the excavation of a 
tank at a cost of three thousand drammas by one Kešava, a son of 
Ujjala, the sculptor, in the 26th (regnal) year of Dharmapāla.”* Kesava 
was obviously an affluent man, and, as the son of a sculptor, was 
apparently in a position to get information from his father or the latter's 
acquaintances on the current trends in sculptural activities. Hence it was 
only natural for him to employ for preparing the sculptured door lintel an 
artist well versed in the prevailing art style. The bulging eyes of Visņu and 
the raised eyebrows, and the out-turned lips of Visnu, Siva and Sürya, and 
the rather coarse and flattened treatment of their bodies, as shown on 
the door lintel, betray the adherence of the artist concerned to the art style 
under discussion. Hence, this idiom of art was popular in the existing 
conditions in the early days of the Pala empire. 

The activities of the Gupta school of sculpture in the territories now 
incorporated in South Bihar, West Bengal and Bangladesh apparently 
suffered with the downfall of the Gupta empire and the resultant turmoil, 
and also on account of intermittent political instability which plagued these 
areas till the foundation of the Pala empire. In such conditions there would 
have been a decline in the number of rich clients like rulers and traders, who 
could have bestowed financial patronage in a peaceful and politically stable 
region and period. The near-absence of the rich clientele, lavish patronage of 
which was so very essential for the survival of master artists well versed in 
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a rich plastic idiom, led to the gradual dissipation of Gupta art tradition in 
the areas in question. Under such circumstances, artists, enjoying moderate 
local patronage and working under influences steeped in local art tradition, 
would try to meet the local demands for images. They would follow the 
local or regional style, even without being completely immune of the lingering 
influences of the Gupta art. Some such conditions might have gradually led 
the medium of art in question into prominence in at least some parts of 
Eastern India in the period immediately preceding the Pala age. Its abiding 
influence in certain localities in the early years of the Pala empire is evident 
from the Bodhgaya door lintel and few other sculptures. °° 


There were, however, conscious attempts from the early period of the 
Pala empire to elevate plastic activities to a high level of excellence. According 
to Tāranātha, during the days of Dharmapala and Devapala two highly skilled 
artists—called Dhiman and Vitpalo—practised various techniques “like those 
of metal-casting, engraving (in stone), and painting’. They followed different 
traditions. But the “cast-images made by followers of both were called 
eastern icons, wherever those followers might have been born.”** Activities 
of such master-artists, working under the imperial patronage of the Palas 
and having a rich clientele, evolved the Pala school of sculpture?* (see 
Chapter II). 


The new trends in art activities did not, as shown above, lead to the 
disappearance of the idiom of expression under discussion. It continued to 
flourish in at least certain parts of the Pala empire. Again, traits of this 
art stvle can be traced in the phvsiognomical details of some earlv icons of 
the Pala school.** However, on the other hand, some of the sculptures of 
this idiom indicate influences of the Pala school of art'' Impact and/or 
products of this art style can be noticed in the territories contiguous to or 
situated not far from the generally accepted limits of the Pala or Sena'' 


empire, and perhaps also, though with a lesser degree of certainty, in certain 
areas of Southeast Asia. 


We do not know exactly when the practice of producing stone plaques 
or, more especially, metal images according to this idiom was given up. This 
might have happened in the post-Sena period which saw the general decay in 
sculptural art of the eastern region of the Indian subcontinent (see Chapter IT). 
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The treatment of the figure, frontally conceived and actually carved in low relief on a block 
of stone, is somewhat angular. The image is very much wooden in appearance. The 
stocky figure has open eyes, high cheek bones, and broad chest and shoulders. 'It has, 
however, like numerous sculpturs of the Gupta school, diaphanous drapery. Another 
Deopani image (ASM 8), which also bears these characteristics, betrays a little more 
pliability. This Deopani icon is in higher relief and more rounded in appearancc than the image 
of Harihara. But none of these Deopani sculptures can be favourably compared, from the 
aesthetic point of view, with the best specimens of the Gupta art or of the Pāla art. 

Available evidence suggests, as we have indicated elsewhere, that this idiom of art 
flourished in Kāmarūpa from about the 8th or 9th century or even from a still earlier age 
to about the 13th century A.D., if not still later. Objects of art belonging to this art style 
and unearthed in different areas of the territory once included in Kāmarūpa, share several 
common traits, even though some of them betray certain local variations. Тһе art style in 
question may allude to the existence of a regional idiom or even a full-fledged school of 
artin Kāmarūpa of early medieval age. 

The evidence of the existence of this regional school or idiom in Kāmaūpa, in addition 
to that of the extension of the Pala school to that territory, may not favour any hypothesis 
about the creation of some bronzes in that area following the regional idiom of the Pāla empire. 
The metal icons from the Narakasur site or Hahara pertaining to this idiom of art may then 
be considered as imports from the Pàla (or Sena) empire. This argument, however, should not 
be pressed too far, since the existence of a third idiom, in addition to the Pála school and the 
Kāmarūpa school or idiom, within one single zone might not have been altogether impossible. 


CHAPTER V 


A Study In Technigue 


The metal arts are known in India from a very early date. Archaeological 
finds of the Harappa culture show that sometime in the middle of the 
third millennium B.C. goldsmiths, silversmiths and coppersmiths worked side 
by side at the cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa to produce objects of artistic 
and utilitarian values. In fact, the Harappa culture reached an unprecedented 
level in the technology of forging and casting metals, particularly bronze. 
The bronze dancing girl figurine, discovered at Mohenjo-daro, is an example of 
the excellence of the technigue of metal casting. Some other forms in bronze, 
including a remarkable buffalo, indicate that the complicated process of cire 
perdue or lost-wax technigue of casting was known to the artisans of the 
Harappa culture." 

The Vedic Aryans were also adepts in metal casting. They made 
vessels of ayas, a kind of metal representing either copper or iron, for domestic 
as well as religious use. Creation of human form in metal is also testified 
to by the later Vedic texts. Both the Taittiriya Samhitā and the Satapatha 
Brahmana allude to a golden image (hiranmaya purusa), The Upanisads also 
echo the same tradition of metal works.? 

The period between the fifth and the second century B. C. is marked for a 
rapid growth of city life in India, especially in the North. Apart from 
providing the markets with the agricultural products from the surrounding 
rural areas, the cities and their outskirts began thriving with new industries 
including metalcraft. Pänini, the great grammarian of the pre-Mauryan age, 
refers in his work to the widespread activity of the metal workers. The 
Arthašāstra of Kautilya throws invaluable light on the state of metallurgy in 
the days of the Mauryas. The early Buddhist texts in Päli and the Jaina 
texts in Präkrit contain references to the activities of various craftsmen 
including the metal workers. Significantly, the Milindapanho* refers to artisans 
in gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, brass and iron amongst the population of a 
typical Indian city. References to metal works are also found in both the 
epics, the Mahābhārata and the Ramayana, and further information may also 
be gleaned from the extensive literature of the subseguent times. But what 
seems to be more important is the fact that the archaeological excavations, too, 
at various sites in the northern region of Indian subcontinent, such as, Bhita in 
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Uttar Pradesh, Rairh in Rajasthan and Таха confirm the metallurgical 
activities of the people. 


Textual Information on Metal Images 


Clear references to metal images are regularly met with in literature 
from the Gupta period. The Puranas contain chapters on temples and images 
including discussions on materials used in manufacturing them. The Matsya- 
Purana“ mentions that images of deities may be made of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, brass and bronze (karnsa) and also of stone, wood and gems. The 
Bhagavata-purana' alludes to eight kinds of images including those fashioned 
in iron, while the Devi-purana,® speaking of the merit obtained by worshipping 
images of different media, refers to stone, indranila gem, gold, silver, brass 
(pittala), bronze (karsa), clay, crystal, corn or cooked food (anna), copper 
(tamra), muktisaila, coral (pravala), tin (trapu), magnetic iron (vajraloha), gems 
(mani) and wood. The Agni-purana distinguishes the degree of suitability of 
materials for images in the following order: ‘clay, wood, istaka (burnt clay), 
stone, gold and other metals. According toit "images made of gold and other 
metals yield the greatest religious merit."" 


The archaeological evidence also shows that possibly for durability, 
portability and high finish, metal images became more popular towards the 
end of the Gupta period. Information about the tradition and technique of 
metal casting may be obtained from various texts written in between the 
seventh-and twelfth century A.D. Some of them are šil?a texts or canonical 
works, while others are religious treatises associated with the Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jaina systems. Among the Silpa works, the Viguudharmottara 
stands out in importance both for its learned discourses and antiquity. 
This work, however, does not contain any chapter on the actual technique of 
metal casting, though alludes to it indirectly by referring to solid (ghana) 
and hollow (susira) types of metal images." 


The earliest Silpa text that throws valuable light on the technique of 
metal casting is the Abhilasitartha-cintamani or Manasollasa, composed by 
King Somešvara Bhūlokamalla of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana in 
the year 1181 A.D. The other two texts on the subject are the Mānasāra of an 
indefinite date and the Silparatna by Srikumara, composed in Kerala in the 
second half of the sixteenth century A.D. Each of them clearly shows that the 
cire perdue or the lost-wax process was followed by the Indian image-makers 
of the medieval ages. While all the information offered by the texts enable 
us to prepare a dependable account of the materials used and method adopted 
by the Indian image-makers, ће Abhilasitārihā-cintāmaņi" gives an intimate 
account of .the cire perdue technique which may be quoted in extenso : 
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"According to the mavaiüla measurement as mentioned before, the 
expert should first prepare the image (i.e. the model) complete with all 
its limbs, yellowish in colour, beautiful to look at, and the weapons and 
arms as prescribed (in ‘prepared wax’): 

After placing the wax tubes of the length of a dhatura flower on 
the back, on the shoulder and on the neck or the crown (of the image), 
(the artist) should besmear the image with refined clay. 

To clay should be added charred husk, finely rubbed, and cotton 
severed a hundred times and a little finely powdered salt. All these (when 
mixed with clay) should be (finely) ground on a smooth stone and (the 
paste) should be applied three times all over and round (the image). 

The first layer (of clay) should be transparent (and thin) and should 
be dried up in the shade. After acouple of days a second layer should again(be 
applied). When dried up again, there should be the third coating thickly applied. 

(One) should besmear the whole (image or model) with clay leaving 
the mouths of the tubes open ; and the wise man should dry up (the clay coating) 
with care and judgement. 

The expert should first (i.e. before beginning the process, just mentioned) 
measure the wax of the image which has to be made either in brass, or copper, or 
silver or gold. 

Brass and copper should be taken ten times that of wax, silver 
twelve times and gold sixteen. 

(Then, one) should encase the metal, either gold or one that is desired, 
with clay and cocoanut-shaped crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in the 
aforesaid manner. 

Next (one) should melt away the wax (from the mould) by heating (i.e. 
the mould) in fire and should afterwards heat the crucible in cinders. 

Brass and copper melt surely with (the help of) cinders just kindled. 
Silver melts with (the help of) glowing cinders, while gold with (the help of) 
cinders flaming five-fold. 

After making a hole with an iron on the top of the crucible and 
holding it tightly with a pair of tongs (one) should bring the heated crucible 
(out of the cinders). 

(One) should place a burning wick in the mouth of the tube of the heated 
(mould of the) image. 

After bending carefully the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) 
should pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a continuous stream and 
stop when it is full to the brim of the tube. 

The adjacent fire should be put out for the purpose of cooling (the mould 
with the molten metal). When the image (i.e. the mould) gets naturally cool, the 
expert-should break up the clay (mould) very carefully. 
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Then the metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles that in wax, 
endowed with similar limbs and other details. 

When there is seen anything superfluous that should be put right with 
the charana ; the tubes should also be cut away and after that (the image) would 
have to be finished. 

After making an image by this method, the king should install it 
on an auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer daily worship 
to it.” 

The account of the Abhilasitartha-cintamant or Manasollasa read along 
with that of the Manasara,” which also discusses the process and recipes of 
the “prepared wax” and refers to the copper rods used in reinforcing the mould, 
gives us almost a complete view of the cire perdue technique followed in South 
India. It it significant to note that this tradition of metal casting still 
continues at various centres in the South, particularly in Tamilnadu. Swamimalai 
is one of such centres.** 

In Uttarabhaga of the Silparatna there is a chapter called "Method of 
Making Images”, which also throws valuable light on the technique of cire 
perdue. It has been noted that the Abhilasitartha-cintamani and the Manasara 
discuss only the solid casting in lost-wax process. But the Silparaina speaks 
also of hollow casting, a method more popular in the North than in South 
India, as known from extant bronze images. The text also elaborately describes 
the methods of selection and preparation of various grades of clay required in 
producing metal images in the lost-wax process, which are of the following five 
categories :' 

1. Very hard clay : clay plus powdered pottery tiles and nut-water. 

2. Medium clay: the above mixture should first be dried, then pounded 
on a pounding stone to fine powder and mixed with dung. 

8. Soft clay: three parts of clay plus one part of powdered pottery, 
mixed together on a grinding stone. 

4. Fine clay : the above mixture is again pounded on the grinding stone 
with an admixture of dung. 

5. Crucible-making clay : husks which have been burnt to powder and 
cotton fabric pounded to powder are mixed together in equal parts and, in turn, 
pounded on the grinding stone. The crucible is to be made of the above mixture 
and arranged by means of thin wire and thread.'* 

After discussing these five categories of clay, Aa the author of 
the Silparatna, speaks of the method of metal casting in the following manner : 

“Modelling the core: an image (approximating that of the proposed 
metal one) is first modelled, but to a slightly smaller dimension, out of the 
“medium clay” described above in the second category. This must then be 
covered with the ‘fine clay’ described in the fourth category. Over this (clay 
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model) is put a (thin) layer of wax, the detailed modelling of which is done with 
the tools made of bamboo or tamarind wood. 

Over this, when finished, is put an application of the ‘soft clay’ described 
in the third category, into which is inserted little metal strips, or nails (reaching 
through to the wax image). An orifice is made at the bottom of the clay mould, 
the latter being allowed to dry and, with a slight application of heat, the wax 
(inside the mould) is expelled (from the mould) through the orifice. 

The mould is heated red (similar to the colour of pumpkin fruit) and 
put in position, orifice-end up. Into this the molten metal is poured, flush to 
the top, by skilled and experienced hands. 

If the image is to be cast as solid and heavy, then the wax model of 
it must be prepared out of a solid piece of wax. Thisis covered with layers of 
mud (clay), the wax expelled and the cavity (thus left empty within the clay 
mould) filled with molten metal. This will result in a solid metal image”.*® 

The above accounts of the cire perdue or lost-wax process, obtained from 
the Abhilasitartha-cintamani or Manasollasa and the Silparatna, when put 
together and critically read, give us a clear description of the process followed in 
South India. The cire perdue technique of metal casting is one of the greatest 
heritages of mankind and seems to have reached to modern times as a lasting 
legacy of our proto-historic ancestors. This is true not only for India but 
also for the different parts of the civilized world. Thus it is no wonder that 
when a modern European archaeologist narrates the technigue of cire perdue as 
followed in the West, he almost summarises the tradition left behind by the 
authors of Indian šilpa texts : 

“In this process a model of the object is first made in clay or plaster, in 
such a way that it can be broken up without difficulty after firing. The model is 
then coated with wax of a thickness of the metal to be cast, and in this wax the 
artist gives finishing touches to his work. The whole is next covered with 
several ‘slips’ of clay water and finely pounded pottery followed by a more solid 
coating of clay and broken pottery, after which metal rods are thrust through 
the mass at various points to hold the core in position, and vent-holes and tubes 
for carrying off the wax are provided. The whole is then placed in a furnace, 
and when the wax has melted, and run out, molten metal is poured in to take 
its place. Subsequently, when the mass has cooled, the outer mould is removed 
and the inner core raked out, leaving a replica of the wax in bronze. Any minor 
defects are made good with the help of the chisel or file or by inlaying small 
pieces of metal”.** 


Actual Practices 


Though lacking in some details, the information obtained from the $ilpa 
texts is sufficiently helpful in forming a clear idea about the technique of metal 
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casting known to the ancient and early medieval image-makers of India. "This 
technigue is obviously identical with that of cire perdue or lost-wax, a process 
universally acknowledged as an advanced way of producing art objects in metals. 
From the archaeological evidence it appears that the knowledge of this process, 
at least in its early mode, existed among the Indians from a very early date. 
But what is significant is the fact that sometime towards the end of ancient and 
the beginning of medieval ages a special demand for bronze images developed 
among the followers of different religions in the country. In the South demand 
arose chiefly from the devotees of Brahmanical divinities, in the West from the 
Jains and in the East from the worshippers of Buddhist gods and goddesses. 
To meet this religious trend the image-makers turned their attention towards 
metal casting, and in due course they improved upon the prevalent technigue of 
the art by introducing new measures. When carefully followed, it will be fully 
realized that the authors of the $ilpa texts had recorded, though sometimes in 
a generalised manner, the results of experimentations made by the image- 
makers and thus provided a guideline for the future workers to improve upon 
the technigue according to their own genius. 

With this general background of the technigue of Indian metal sculpture 
we may now move to our specific area of East Indian bronzes. Itis surprising 
indeed that though numerous metal images have been discovered in the region, 
and they are found to be aesthetically rich and iconographically varied, not a 
single treatise on the art has come to light from East India. So in a technical 
study of East Indian bronzes one has to rely chiefly on physical inspection of the 
actual objects as also on certain indirect and circumstantial evidences. 

The phenomenal development of East Inpian bronzes took place mainly 
during the Pala rule (8th-12th century A.D.). The Palas were great patrons 
of the religion of the Tathagata ; and in the history of the religion the period 
witnessed the fateful transition of the faith from Mahayana to Vajrayana. 
In its wake developed a Buddhist pantheon of numerous gods and goddesses. 
It is interesting to note that a section of the monks dwelling in different 
monasteries devoted their time and energy in producing metal images 
representing the deities of this ever-growing pantheon. During this period, 
again, adjacent countries not only came into contact with the Buddhism but were 
much influenced by it, but when the survival of the religion was threatened 
by alien invaders, the East Indian monks migrated to these countries to save 
themselves, their religion and their art tradition. 

We are thankful to modern researches in the field, which have thrown 
new light on the surviving traditional schools of metal sculpting in the sub- 
continent. Among these schools, scattered in various parts of India as well as 
Nepal, two may be selected as representatives of South and North Indian 
traditions. It is already noted that the tradition of cire perdue' casting 
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recorded in the šilpa texts, viz. Manasara and Abhilasitārtha-cintāmani, is 
still continuing among the image-makers of South India, particularly among 
those working at Swamimalai in the Thanjavur district of Tamilnadu. (The 
technigue followed by the Swamimalai school checks the recipes and the steps 
prescribed in the said works ; and significantly enough, they still continue to 
produce images of solid cast. 

In North India, too, one may meet with different schools of metal 
workers, some of whom are of tribal origin, while others are persisting with 
traditions of medieval image-makers in alloys. Among the latter are the 
Visvakarmās of Varanasi and the craftsmen of Sawai Madhopur in Rajasthan. 
But for the most significant school of metal sculptors, that follows the North 
Indian tradition and is still active in producing images, one should look for in 
Nepal, the neighbouring country which shared so much of Indian religions and 
culture through the ages. In the known background of the migration of 
Buddhism to this hill country from East India, it is believed that the technigue 
of cire perdue casting pursued here is an extension of the process followed by 
the Pala craftsmen of Bengal and Bihar. In Nepal this is carried out to day 
by the Newari craftsmen known as Udāsa (іп Newari) or Banada (in Nepali) of 
Patan, a small township close to the famous Pašupatinātha temple in Kathmandu. 
The artisans call themselves Sakya and trace their lineage to the royal clan to 
which belonged Gautama the Buddha. The Säkyas follow Tantric Buddhism 
and serve also as priests for their community, 

The Newari artisans of Patan are experts in stone and wood carving as 
well as in coppersmithy and cire perdue casting. They claim to be guided in 
their work by an ancient iconographic text in Newari known as Yo Dekgo 
Säpuo, which is similar to the šil?a texts used by the sthapatis of South India. 
But in practice they are found to be guided by their own experience. Unlike 
the sthapatis of the South, who invariably make solid castings, the Newari 
artisans practise hollow casting. Only in the cases of small statuettes of less 
than five or six inches solid castings are done by them. 

In the process of cire perdue casting there are four principal stages, viz. 
modelling, moulding, casting and finishing. These four major stages may be 
marked in the account of the $ilpa texts and also in the work of both 
South Indian and Nepalese artisans. For a close view of the materials used 
and method adopted by the Newaris, whose technique apparently retains much 
of the practices of the east Indian Pala -Sena artisans, we may discuss these four 
stages in somewhat details.'' 

4. Modelling: This may be subdivided into (i) modelling media ; 
(ii) modelling tools; and (iii) the preparation of a wax model. | 

(i) The modelling medium is prepared of a mixture of sixteen parts of 
beeswax, eight parts of additives like rosin (rala in Newari) and one part of 
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mustard oil. The addition of rosin lowers the melting point of beeswax and 
increases ductility which is helpful during the dewaxing of the mould. The 
mixing of non-freezing mustard oil imparts plasticity and softness and also 
removes the stickiness of the wax. At first, "small pieces of beeswax are melted 
in a brass pan placed on a low flame of charcoal brazier and powdered rosin is 
added to it and stirred well. Next, mustard oil is added and stirred vigorously. 
The pan is removed from the fire and the compound is filtered througha fine 
muslin cloth and kept ready for modelling.” 

(ii) The tools and eguipments used by an artisan while modelling a wax 
model include a long wooden roller, a smooth marble slab, a wooden mallet, a 
compass, a calliper ; modelling tools like chisel, spatula, etc. of various shapes 
made of horn and ivory, steel knives, pincers and a small charcoal brazier. 

(iii) For preparing a wax model the artisan first secures wax sheets of 
uniform thickness. This is done by placing a lump of wax compound on a 
marble slab ; thrashing it with a mallet and then spreading it uniformly with 
the wooden roller. He prepares a number of wax sheets ata time and keeps 
them handy for.modelling. Then strips of wax sheets are cut to meet the 
required size and rolled into a hollow form. In course of modelling the wax 
is repeatedly warmed over the lighted brazier to make it soft for working with 
the tools. The different parts of an image are modelled separately and tempo- 
rarily socketed to the main body. ‘The socketed joints are located in such areas 
which may be finally concealed by ornaments, etc. 

Next, for ascertaining the requirements of metal for casting, the 
modelled parts of wax medium are weighed and the amount is calculated in 
proportion to the wax used. In the case of brass, which is generally used 
by the Patan artists, it is ten times the weight of the wax. They have no 
clear idea about the ratio of silver and gold, as these metals are not used for 
casting nowadays. But they claim that they know their use in casting images 
in pancaloha (alloy of five metals) or astadhatu (alloy of eight metals). 

B. Mowldiug : This may be subdivided into (i) moulding material and 
(ii) method of moulding. 

(i) The moulding material consists of “soft clay, procured from a depth 
of fifteen feet-from the fields, coarse clay dug from a depth of five feet from the 
fields, cowdung and rice husks. The soft clay and the cowdung are kept soaked 
in two different vessels overnight. Next day the cowdung is filtered through a 
muslin cloth and a thick solution is obtained. Itis mixed with soft clay anda 
thin slurry is prepared for use in the first coat. Similarly, soaked coarse clay 
and rice husks are mixed and pounded with a wooden mallet. This dough- 
like mixture is used for the second coat.” 

(ii) As the wax model depicts the different parts of the image separately, 
the moulding of the wax model is also done separately. The wax models being 
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hollow, both inside (core) and outside mouldings are made simultaneously. 
Sufficient care is taken so that there is no trapping of gas or air inside the 
core. After filling up the hollow of the wax models, in such a way that the 
wax sheets making the image-forms do not cave in, layers of the first coat 
prepared from soft clay and cowdung are applied, allowing each layer to dry 
up completely in the shade before the application of the next. After the first 
coat, core pins or iron nails are inserted at suitable points in order to hold in 
position the core and the mould after the wax is expelled. Then layers of 
second coat, prepared of the mixture of coarse clay and rice tusks, are care- 
fully patted over the first coat. In this case, too, each layer is allowed to dry 
completely before the next is applied. At the time of moulding cup- -like sprue 
heads are introduced to facilitate dewaxing. Reinforcements are not usually 
made. 

C. Casting: This may be subdivided into (i) foundry establishment 
including the oven and furnace for dewaxing, baking and casting ; (ii) dewaxing 
and baking of the mould ; (iii) crucible preparation; (iv) metal melting process 
and casting; and (v) divesting the mould. 

(i) The dewaxing and baking of the mould and the casting is made by 
the Newari sculptor in a single complex consisting of oven and furnace. This 
complex is usully built on the floor and is similar to muffle furnace used for 
firing pottery in wood fuel. “It consists of a hearth at the bottom and a chamber 
with grilled floor over it. This chamber has an opening on one side for loading 
the moulds inside. Three or four openings, each with a diameter of approxi- 
mately two inches, located eguidistantly on the roof of the oven, serve as 
chimneys.” This method of building oven and furnace complex on the floor is 
unlike the present practice of Indian artisans. But itis interesting to note that 
at Nalanda, to the north of the temple site 13, a furnace complex has been 
discovered, which was undoubtedly used by the Nalanda image-makers for 
casting bronze icons. Hence, the tradition of building an oven-cum-melting 
furnace on the floor might have travelled to Nepal from eastern India along 
with the very art of metal casting. 

(ii) Dewaxing is made by heating the mould-covered models over the 
oven. Then the moulds are given a fresh coat of fine clay mixture to seal off 
any possible crack that might have occurred during the dewaxing process. The 
moulds are thereafter arranged inside the oven and covered with charcoal for 
baking. The baking of the moulds and melting of the metal in the crucibles in 
furnace go on simultaneously so that the тош is prepared to receive the 
molten metal in time. | 

(iii) The crucible is prepared with the same type of coarse clay used in 
the second coat in moulding and itis, as stated above, prepared of a mixture of 
coarse clay and rice husks. A clay crucible can stand only one melt and, there- 
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fore, a number of crucibles of different sizes are made and kept ready for 
successive use. l 

(iv) The furnace used for melting the metal is similar in design to the 
baking oven. The scrap metal, consisting of broken brass and copper utensils, is 
preheated over a hearth, broken into small pieces and then loaded into clav 
crucibles. The mouth of the crucibles being closed with clav, they are placed 
over the grilled floor of the furnace chamber on a laver of charcoal in between 
them. Then the chamber is closed with the terracotta leads and fire ignited. 
Blasting is done with a hand blower and occasionally lids are opened for adding 
fresh fuel inside. When both the moulds and the metal are ready, the moulds 
are taken out from the oven and arranged by banking sand and earth in such a 
way that the pouring cup faces upward to receive the molten metal. The artisan 
then takes out a crucible from the furnace chamber with tongs and brings it 
near the orifice of the pouring cup and punches a hole at the base of the crucible 
so that the molten metal flows into the mould through the sprue and guickly fills 
it up. When necessary the metal of more than one crucible is used in haste. 

(v) After casting, the mould is left out for cooling ; and when it is 
completely cooled, the external clay of the mould is removed carefully with chisel 
and hummer to release the cast. Later on, the clay of the inner core is raked 
out. 

D. Finishing: In finishing a cast icon a sculptor has to follow diffe- 
rent processes like pruning, pickling, chiselling, tapping the core pins and holes 
below, chasing and shaping, filling, scraping, engraving, sanding, cleaning, fitting 
the different parts together where neccssary, overall polishing, gilding and 
encrusting with precious and semiprecious stones. After fitting the different 
component parts of a big figure at their respective places the joints are skillfully 
riveted and in order to conceal the joining lines jewellery encrusted with pre- 
cious and semiprecious stones are usually placed over them. Gilding is finally 
done with gold-leaf by applying an adhesive base of lacquer. 


Concluding Observations: The physical inspection of East Indian 
bronzes found at Nalanda, Kurkihar, Fatepur, Jhewari and other places 
reveal some technical features which are interesting to note. First, 
the figures are usually cast in a single mould and only in cases of colossal forms 
the different parts of the body are separately cast (Fig. 110)'*. The aureole as 
well as the pedestal is, however, severally done and joined by mortise and 
tenon. Secondly, most of the medium size images are hollow cast, but their 
inner core is usually left intact possibly to impart an added strength and 
weight. This practice has also been noted in the Akota and Vasantgarh 
bronzes. by U.P. Shah." The smaller figurines are generally solid cast 
and they outnumber the medium and big size images. Almost in ай cases, 
excepting the very small ones, the pedestal is found to be separately made in 
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hollow technigue. The figure is so skillfully riveted with the pedestal that they 
appear to be cast as a single unit. Thirdly, inlaying of silver in the eyes and 
also on ornaments is a noted feature in East Indian bronzes from the ninth 
century A.D., but the practice becomes more popular in the later period. 
Occasionally other metals are also found to be inlayed. Encrustation of semi- 
precious stones of various shapes and colours on the headgears and other 
ornaments is also met with, particularly in some of the eleventh-twelfth century 
images. It is not unlikely that this fashion became popular as a result of close 
contact with Nepal and Tibet. Lastly, images are occasionally found to be gilt 
and in most cases, instead of gold-leaves, liguid gold pigment seems to have been 
applied. 


Notes 


1. B.B. Lal writes, “The intricate patterns and designs re-produced in casting the 
*dancing girl' would, however, indicate that most probably the 'lost-wax' process was employed 
as direct casting from a mould would not produce a bronze of such a fine finish.” (see Cire 
Perdue Casting in India, by Ruth Reeves, New Delhi 1962, p. 20). Chintamani Kar, in his 
Indian Metal Sculpture, London 1952, p. 1, confirms the view in the following words, “A small 
bronze statuette of a dancing girl found in the buried city of Mohenjo-daro in Sind shows 
that the process of lost-wax (cire perdue) was known to India some five thousand years ago and 
that it was already carried'out with great skill and artistry.” 

2. For this and other information on metal works in the Vedic and Later Vedic 
periods see The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Delhi 1962, pp. 89 and 121 ; and The 
Vedic Age, R.C. Majumdar and A.D. Pusalker (ed), Bombay 1951, p. 397. 

3. The Milindapafiho, (P. T. S.), V. Trenkener (ed), London 1962, p. 332. 

4. Matsya-puräna, Jivananda Vidyasagar (ed), Calcutta 1876, p. 1102. 

5. Devt-purdna, Mātripratisthā-vidhi section, quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, III, p. 262, 
and referred to by U. P. Shah (see Akota Bronzes, Bombay 1959, p. 16). 

6. Bhāgavata-purāņa, XI, 27.12. quoted in Pūjāprakāša, p. 116. Also see, History of 
Dharmašāstra by P.V. Kane, Part П, Poona 1941, p. 715. 

7. Agni-purāņa, tr. M.N. Dutta, Calcutta 19034, Ch. 38, 32-36. 

8. Visnudharmottara-puräna, Part I, Priyabala Shah (ed), Baroda 1958, 43, 32-34. 

9, The translation is by S.K. Saraswati (cf. “An Ancient Text on the Casting of 
Metal Images”, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. IV, No. 2, Dec. 1936). 

10. As regards the date of the Mänasära there are differences of opinion among 
scholars. P. K. Acharya places it in the Gupta period, but according to T. P. Bhattacharya 
it is of a late date and assignable to the days of the Cholas (cf. T. P. Bhattachary’s The 
Canons of Indian Art, Calcutta 1963, pp. 190-95). In the opinion of S. K. Saraswati the 
present recension of the Mänasära belongs toa very late date and it should not be placed 
before the Silparatna by Srikumära, The text of the Mänasära is full of confusions and, 
therefore, we have refrained from discussing it in detail. It, however, corroborates in 
broad outlines the information of the Mānasollāsa. 

11. For further information on the metal casting technique prevailing at Swamimalai 
of the Kumbhakonam district in Tamilnadu see Ruth Reeve's Cire Perdue Casting in India, 
pp. 101 ff. and also Census of India 1961, Vol. IX (Madras), Part VII-A-V, pp. 8-14. 
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12. This translation of the Silparatna, Part II, Chapter I-II, by T.K. Palaniappan, is 
guoted from Ruth Reeve's above noted work, pp. 31-32. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Marshall, John, Taxila, Vol. П, pp. 572-73. 

15. The following information about the Nepalese technique of cire perdue casting is 
chiefly obtained from M.V. Krishnan's work, Cire Perdue Casting in India, New Delhi 1976, 
pp. 29-32. 

16. The Fig 110 shows Buddha’s palm of the left hand holding the end of his samghati. 
It is from Nalanda and is undoubtedly a part of a colossal bronze Buddha reminding the 
Sultanganj example (Fig. 2), because along with it a leg palm of corresponding proportions has 
also been discovered at the site, 

17. Op. Cit. p. 19. 


CHAPTER VI 


Iconographical Notes 


Since most of the bronze images of Eastern India are closely connected 
with religious beliefs and conception of divinities, it is considered necessary to 
make an iconographical survey by classifying the extant images according to the 
respective creeds, and by describing some of the outstanding specimens, selected 
from each group, on the basis of textual descriptions. For this purpose, the 
images have been classified into three groups—Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical. 
Although here we are mainly concerned with bronze images, still in describing 
the iconographical characteristics of a deity from a given text, illustrations from 
stone images have also been freguently cited for obvious reasons. 


A. Buddhist Images 


It is necessary to point out that the identification of the images, espe- 
cially in the case of Buddhist deities, cannot always be regarded as certain. It 
is due to the fact that there are many images which do not fit in with any 
iconographic texts known so far and that there are some images which, despite 
definite names given on their inscribed labels, do not conform to their textual 
descriptions. 


1. The Mortal Buddhas 


The Buddhas are innumerable and have a hierarchy among them, the 
different orders being Pratyeka, Sravaka, Samyak-Sambuddha, Jina, Arhat, 
Tathagata and the like. The Hinayänists recognise twentyfour mortal Buddhas, 
while the Mahāyānists record thirty two. Prominent among them are the last 
seven Tathāgatas, known as Vipasyin, Sikhi, Visvabhū, Krakucchanda, Kanaka- 
muni, Kasyapa and Sakyasimha or Gautama. When represented in sculpture, 
they appear all alike in colour and form, usually sitting cross-legged with the 
right hand in bhiimisparsa-mudra. Standing images of the mortal Buddhas are 
also found (e.g. the Indian Museum image which also contains Maitreya as the 
eighth) in which they are distinguished by the bodhi tree at their back and with 
their individual hand poses. Each mortal Buddha has a Šakti or female consort 
of his own and a Boddhisattva. 
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Of all the mortal Buddhas, Gautama has a special position whose 
numerous images are found in India and elsewhere in different attitudes and 
expressions. In standing images his right hand is generally raised in abhaya- 
mudrā while the left holds the fold of the robe which normally covers the 
left shoulder. The folds of the robe are schematised on body and indicated 
vertically. In the case of standing crowned images the garment usually 
covers both the shoulders and in the case of crowned seated images it covers 
only the left shoulder. Seated images are generally in dhyanasana or vajrāsana, 
the right hand disposed in bhūmisparša-mudrā. Other hand poses like varada, 
abhaya, dharmacakra and samādhi are also common. The palms of the hand 
and soles of the feet are sometimes marked by symbols. Normally he is 
represented in monastic robes. The ears are elongated and there is a tuft of 
fine hair (urna) between the brows. There is wsnisa or a protuberance on the 
middle of the head. The hair around the central usnisa are represented by 
short curls, forming smaller protuberances which cover the whole of the head. 
Sometimes he is shown crowned, as we find in the case of some of the Kurkihar 
or Bodhgaya images. This crowned variety probably results from the 
conception of Buddha as cakravartin or sovereign of the spiritual world. 
Prabhamandalas, flat and massive, with borders incised with scroll and 
flame motif are often seen around the figures. According to the SDM, Buddha 
should be represented with Maitreya on the right side and Avalokitesvara 
on the left, which is illustrated in a few Nalanda bronzes, now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, in the famous trio displayed in the Patna 
Museum* and in the staircase leading up to the temple of Bodhgaya on the 
northern side.” 

Very often Buddha is represented in terms of myths and legends asso- 
ciated with him. The dharmacakra-mudra in itself symbolises the first preaching 
of the Law at Sarnath, which is counted as one of the eight great miracles. 
Likewise the bhūmisparša-mudrā illustrates the story of Buddha’s calling the 
earth as his witness for testifying to his right to sit on the vajrāsana under the 
bodhi tree, which was challenged by Mara, just on the eve of his enlightenment. 
His first miracle, i.e., nativity at Lumbini, is depicted in a bronze image from 
Nalanda, which is now in the Nalanda Museum, in which Mäyädevi is shown as 
standing, holding the branch of a tree by her right hand and the scarf of the 
upper garment by her left. Indra is also shown supporting on his joined palm 
the child Buddha. Among the foliage of tree above is seen a palm, perhaps 
symbolising the strewing of flowers from heaven at this auspicious event. The 
composition which is surrounded by an oval flame aureole, belongs to c. 10th 
century A. D. The enlightenment theme is to be found in a number of stone 
and bronze images, So far as the stone images are concerned, we should refer 
to a significant piece from Ratnagiri, Orissa, belonging to c. 10th century. 
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A unigue specimen of the same theme is found from Ujani in Faridpur, which is 
now in the Dacca Museum, Bangladesh. A bronze image from Nalanda, 
depicting the enlightenment theme, is nowin the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which 
shows Buddha in vajrāsana and bhūmisparša-mudrā against the background 
of a foliage symbolising the bodhi tree. Likewise, the descent from the 
Trayastrimsa heaven, ie, the Sankasya incident, is depicted in a metal 
representation from Kurkihar, now in the Patna Museum”, which shows 
Buddha standing on a lotus-pedestal on a lion-throne, robes covering both the 
shoulders, right hand in varada with palm marked by a lotus wheel and the left 
upholding the end of his garment. To his right stands three-headed Brahmä and 
to his left Indra holding in his two hands a bowl full of contents. This 
reminds us of a nice piece of stone image from Kirtail, depicting the same 
theme and belonging to c. 11th century, which is now in the Rajshahi Museum. 
Sometimes the seven or eight miracles are represented in the prabhamandala. 
The Patna Museum contains one such in bronze with a long inscription on its 
back which shows the scenes of Buddha's birth, subduing of the elephant Nāla- 
giri, the first sermon at Sarnath, enlig REE at Bodhgaya, mahaparinirväna, 
accepting offering from the monkey, etc.* 


2. Maitreya 


` A dual personality in Buddhist mythology and pantheon, Maitreya is 
represented i in Buddhist art as Buddha to be and also as a Bodhisattva. Before 
his descent on earth as the future Buddha he is believed to be residing in the 
Tusita heaven where many Buddhist arhats, like Asanga, are said to have had 
discussions with him on spiritual problems. 

The MMK, ch. IV. describes him in the garb of an ascetic with a 
crown of matted hair and tripundraka on his forehead, wearing a red cloth with 
the skin of a black antelope on his left shoulder, having four hands and a 
golden complexion. In SDM, 660 he is described as three-faced, three-eyed 
and four-armed, having a golden complexion, seated with both legs tucked up on 
lotus seat ; two of his principal hands exhibit vyākhyāna-mudrā ; of the other 
two hands the right is in varada and the left holds a cluster of nägakesara 
flower. NSP, 50 also gives a similar description. But such four-handed forms 
are not generally available, although we have many two handed representations 
in which his right hand is in varada-mudra and the left holds the nagakesara 
flower, his recognition symbol. This two-handed form is also described in 
SDM, 49 and NSP, 66. Besides the nagakesara, a small caitya or stupa on the 
crest is also his recognition symbol. 

Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva who is worshipped alike by Hinayänists 
and the Mahāyānists, and his images can be traced from the Gandhara school 
to the present time. From Nalanda a number of Maitreya images have been 
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discovered. The one in stone, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, shows 
varada-mudra in right hand, nāgakešara in the broken left and stupa on 
jatamukuta. Here the god is shown standing with two four-handed female 
companions. This image belongs to c. 9th century. The Nalanda site museum 
preserves a number of bronze images of Maitreya of which four deserve special 
mention. All of them are seated on lotus pedestal, one of them in bhadrasana 
(in which the feet dangle down from the seat) and others in lalitasana. All of 
them have stūpa on matted crest. The one in bhadrasana shows vyakhydna- 
mudrā by his two hands, with the stalk of flower rising up along the left arm, 
and the others carry the stalk of flower (nāgakešara) in their left hands. One 
of the other images shows the abhaya-mudra in the right hand, while the 
other two show varada-mudra'. Of the standing bronze images of Maitreya, 
we may ‘refer to one from the Kurkihar hoard in which he stands with 
nägakesara in left hand, the right hand pendant with varada-mudra and stupa 
in jatāmukuja. A seated bronze of the same stock depicts him with right leg 
pēndant on a single lotus throne on which rests the left hand with the stalk of a 
four-petalled flower. The right hand rests on the right knee with a ball-shaped 
object in it. The jotamukuja is on the apex of the head with screw curbs. 
Mention may also be made of a beautiful bronze image of Maitreya from Baudh 
in Orissa which follows the major iconographical characteristics. The richly 
ornamented figure is seated gracefully in lalita pose on a throne, holding in the 
left hand a bunch of nagakesara and in the right a nectar vase. In manuscript 
paintings Maitreya often appears among the collective representations of eight 
mortal Buddhas. Very often Buddha is represented with Maitreya and 
Avalokitešvara on either side as companions. In such cases, ‘Maitreya appears 
in the two-handed form, as has already been mentioned. 


8. The Dhyani Buddhas 


The earlier Buddhists believed in the eternal existence Of five skandhas 
or cosmic elements—räipa (form), vedana (sensation), samjna (name), samskara 
(conformation) and vijnana (consciousness) These elements are deified in the 
Vajrayana as the five Dhyānī Buddhas, emanating from the highest being 
Vajradhara, often identified with Sanya and Adi-Buddha. The five Dhyānī 
Buddhas are Amitabha, Aksobhya, Vairocana, Amoghasiddhi and Ratna- 
sambhava. They are the progenitors of the five families of deities (kulas) 
constituting the whole of the Buddhist pantheon. The emanated deities from 
these Dhyānī Buddhas as a rule hold the miniature figure of the paternal 
Dhyäni Buddha on their heads. Each of the Dhyäni Buddhas has a 
Sakti, a Bodhisattva, a` number of emanations, male and female, and a 
recognition symbol. They are always represented as seated on a full-blown 
lotus and in dhyandsana. The hand resting on the lap is sometimes empty, 
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but in most cases it holds a bowl. The head is bare with thick clustering curls 
of hair. The eyes are half-closed. 

Iconographical descriptions of the Dhyani Buddhas are to be found in 
ADV, 40 ff. Their images are generally depicted in miniature forms on the 
head of their emanations. They are also represented on the four sides of a 
stnba—Amitabha facing the west, Aksobhya the east, Amoghasiddhi the north 
and Ratnasambhava the south. Vairocana’s place is in the sanctum of the 
stūpa, and that is why he is not represented on its body. Individual images 
are not rare, but they are more frequent in Nepal or Tibet. There is a unique 
stone image of Ratnasambhava (c. 11th century), hailing from Vikrampur, 
which is now in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum'. The Orissa State 
Museum of Bhubaneswar contains a small image of Amoghasiddhi against 
the background of a seven-hooded snake forming his umbrella. Another 
snake with its hood raised is seen on the lotus pedestal. A life-size stone 
image of this Dhyānī Buddha, from Udayagiri in Phulbani district, is also 
found in the same museum which contains all the iconographical features 
mentioned above. 


4. Vajradhara, Vajrasattva 


Vajradhara, also called Ādi-Buddha, who is an embodiment of Šūnyā, 
is the supreme being of Vajrayāna, and to him the Dhyānī Buddhas owe their 
origin. Не is conceived in two forms, single and yuganaddha. In individual 
conception, he is bedecked in jewels and ornaments, sitting in vajrāsana, carrying 
vajra in right hand and ghanfa in the left. In yuganaddha form, he is locked 
in close embrace with his Sakti who appears to be Prajääpäramitä, representing 
Karuna or compassion. NSP, 8 describes him as of reddish white colour, 
three-faced and six-armed, standing in ardhaparyanka. With two principal hands 
carrying vajra and ghanta, he embraces Prajna. His other two right hands 
contain sword and ankusa and the left hands kapala and pasa. 

Vajrasattva is sometimes regarded as the sixth Dhyānī Buddha and 
sometimes as their priest. His Sakti is Vajrasattvatmika and his Bodhisattva 
is Ghaņtāpāņi. His worship is performed in secret and like Vajradhara he 
is represented in two forms, single and vuganaddha (cf. ADV, 41). 
In fact, the conception of Vajradhara and Vajrasattva are sometimes 
inextricably mixed up. 

' The National Museum of New Delhi contains a bronze image of 
Vajradhara, which is four-faced, two-handed, crowned and ornamented. It is 
from Nalanda and belongs to c. 10th century A.D. The god is seated in 
vajrasana on a lotus supported by four lions. Two hands, joined near chest, 
seem to balance a vajra. The Sukhabalpur (Dacca) image of Vajrasattva, with 
the Buddhist creed inscribed on its back in the Bengali script of the 10th 
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century A.D. shows that the concept of this god as the sixth Dhyäni Buddha 
had already been introduced in Bengal Buddhism’. The Indian Museum of 
Calcutta contains two stone Vajrasattva images from Nalanda and two from 
Salimpur, Orissa, which correspond to the iconographical description mentioned 
above. A stone image of Vajrasattva with companions, now in the Nalanda 
Museum, deserves special mention. The god is as usual seated in padmasana 
with two hands bearing vajra in the right held against the chest and ghanta in 
left resting on the thigh. On its four sides in separate aureoles appear four 
female figures in padmasana. Two of these four figures bear garlands. One 
of the remaining two has both the hands placed on the thighs while the other 
shows afjali by two hands. The Banpur hoard, now in Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, contains five bronze images of Vajrasattva. Seated in vajrüsana, 
they look fierce, all two handed, the right holding the vajra against the chest 
and the left the ghanjü resting on the thigh. Two of them have the figures of 
Aksobhya on the crest. 


5. The Bodhisattvas 


(1) Avalokitesvara 


The conception of Avalokite$vara is very popular in Buddhist mythology. 
In the Mahāvastu we come across Avalokita Bodhisattva whose duty was to 
look around (avalokana) for the sake of instructing peoples. Ilis name appears 
in the Suvarnaprabhasa-siutra and the Sukhavati-vyäha. In the Karnanda- 
vykha he is said to manifest himself in countless forms for the welfare of 
the mankind. Nolessthan 108 forms have been attributed to him and he is 
"looked upon as a representative of the Buddha, the guardian of the Buddhist 
faith until Maitreya should appear on earth as Mänusi Buddha.”* The 
SDM, 278. gives 38 sadhanas which describe a variety of his forms. Avaloki- 
tešvara is well represented in stone and metal. 

Of all the Avalokitesvara images Padmapäni is the most common. He 
is the spiritual son of the Dhyäni Buddha Amitabha. Не is generally one-faced 
and two-armed, and represented as displaying the varada pose with the right 
hand and holding a stem of lotus in the left hand. The Indian Museum of 
Calcutta has a number of Padmapäni images in bronze. The seated images are 
in dhyänamudra with a large lotus pendant from its stalk. A bronze image of 
Padmapäni from Nalanda, belonging to the 8th century A.D. now in the 
Patna Museum” deserves special mention. It is in lalttāsana, holding an 
unidentified object in the right hand raised up to the breast and with a stalk 
of lotus, now missing, in the left." The Banpur hoard, Orissa, contains fifteen"? 
Padmapäni images ; one of the images is in Vajrāsana with Amitābha on the 
crest and the left hand holding a lotus stalk and the right hand in varada, one 
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is in maharajalila pose and others are in lalita pose with the right hand folded 
and the left hanging gracefully from the seat and resting on lotus. 

Sadaksari Lokesvara is four-armed, front hands being in namaskara- 
mudra and the back ones holding a rosary and a lotus, and having a smaller 
male replica of him to his right and another similar but female one to the left. 
These two are none other than Manidhara and Sadaksari Mahāvidyā, the respec- 
tive male and female attendants of this variety of Avalokite$vara. Images 
representing the Sadaksari-group are now exhibited in the Indian Museum of 
Calcutta, Patna Museum, Rajshahi Museum and Malda Museum. They corres- 
pond mostly to the iconographical description mentioned above. 'The one hailing 
from Ranipur, now in Maldah Museum, is that of a four-armed deity, seated in 
vajrasana, with the front hands in anjali pose and back right and left hands 
holding repectively a rosary and a lotus. To the right and to the left are 
Manidhara and Sadaksari Mahāvidyā respectively, each seated in vajrāsana 
with four hands, showing the major pair in anjali. This image belongs to c. 
11th century.** There are also a few bronze images of this deity, one of which 
is now preserved in the Baroda Museum, 

Sirnhanäda Lokesvara is of white complexion, with three eyes and jata- 
mukuta. He is without ornaments, clad in tiger-skin and sits on a lion in 
maharajalila pose. His symbols are a sword on lotus and a irišūla entwined by 
a snake. Images of Sirnhanāda Lokešvara are fairly common of which reference 
may be made to the well-known specimens from Mahoba and Magadha now 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum and also the small bronze from Nepal 
which does not, however, contain the lion.** The Kurkihar hoard contains a 
bronze image of Simhanäda, seated on a lion, left hand stretched 
downwards with lotus stalks while the right hand is pendant on right 
leg. Amitabha is in front of a flat high jatamukuta. The third eye is marked on 
the forehead. The image is placed on a oval single lotus pedestal on a triratha 
base.*® N 

Khasarpana is accompained by Tārā and Sudhanakumāra to his right 
and Bhrkuti and Hayagriva to the left. Sometimes Sūcimukha is also represen- 
ted on the right side of the pedestal. According to the SDM, 39-41, he is of 
white colour, wears jatamukuta, holds the image of Amitäbha on his head and 
sits in ardhaparyanka or lalita attitude on double lotus. His right hand exhibits 
the varada pose and the left holds a stem of lotus. The popularity of 
Khasarpana is proved by a number of images of this god discovered in different 
parts of Bihar and Bengal. The Dacca Museum contains two stone images of 
Khasarpana, seated in lalitasana on lotus seat, right hand in varada and the left 
holding a stalk of lotus, with Tärä, Sudhanakumāra, Bhrkuti aud Hayagriva as 
companions.** The Rajshahi Museum contains a stone image of Khasarpana 
which was found at Mulchar in Vikrampur, which corresponds to the icono- 
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graphical details mentioned above. The same holds good in the case of two 
stone images of Khasarapana from Nalanda, now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The Patna Museum contains two images of this god, one of which, 
found somewhere in Bihar, shows the lower portion with Bhrkuti and Hayagriva. 
The other from Udayagiri in Cuttack district shows the god in lalitasana, right 
hand with varada-mudra on right knee, left hand resting on seat holding a long 
lotus stalk, Sudhanakumāra kneeling with anjalimudra to the right and four- 
armed Bhrkuti to the left. This Orissan image belongs to the 8th century, 
while the rest may be placed between 10th and 11th centuries. 

Many standing images of Avalokitesvara endowed with four and 
sometimes with six hands have been found in different parts of India and 
usually described as Lokanätha. A seated variety of this god is also found. The 
four-armed figures show vara, aksamala, bhrngara and Padma in the lower- 
right, upper-right, lower-left and upper-left hands respectively. Sūcimukha and 
Hayagriva to the right and the left are the usual attendants in these cases. The 
six-armed standing figures on the other hand have vara, matulunga and 
aksamala in the right hands and bhrngüra, pasa and padma in the left ones. 
Here both the attendant figures are females, Tärä and Bhrkuti. The Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, contains a stone image of Lokanätha from Sarnath, belonging 
to the 7th century, standing in bhanga position, arms broken, which shows the 
miniature figure of Amitābha on the crown. The National Museum of New 
Delhi contains two stone images, one standing and the other seated, belonging 
to (th and 9th century respectively. The images are two-armed with varada- 
mudrā and holding the stalk of lotus. They have Amitābha on the crest. The 
Patna Museum contains a 10th century stone image from Bishenpur which 
corresponds to the aforesaid description of the two-armed variety. This also 
holds good in the case of a 9th century stone image, now in the Nalanda Museum. 
Metal imäges of Lokanatha are also abundant. The Nalanda Museum contains 
a number of bronze images, most of them seated in vajraparyanka, with hands 
in varada and lotus or in vyākhyāna or vitarka, having Amitābha on the crest. 
The Indian Museum bronze images of Lokanätha are mainly from Nalanda. 
The Patna Museum contains two crowned images of Lokanätha from Nalanda 
and more than twenty from Kurkihar, all in bronzes, standing as well as seated, 
containing Amitabha in the jatümukufa and the usual symbols. 

Another variety of Avalokitešvara, known as Jatamukuta Lokesvara, is 
four-armed, one-faced, the head on the top representing the head of Amitäbha. 
Two right hands show the rosary and varada pose while the two left hold the 
lotus and the waterpot. Standing stone images of this deity, belonging to 
9th-1Oth century, have been found from Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, Kurkihar and 
Nalanda. Besides the general correspondence to the iconographical description 
mentioned adove, they have companion images of Sücimukha and Hayagriva on 
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both sides. The one from Kurkihar has Tara and Bhrkuti. The National 
Museum of New Delhi contains a 10th century bronze image of Jatämukuta 
Lokesvara, standing in samapada-sthanaka (legs broken) with four hands, having 
aksamālā in upper right, varada pose in upper left, lotus supporting vajra in 
lower right and water pot in lower left. The Indian Museum contains a bronze 
image of this god. Its left hand is broken, but other three hands contain the 
usual symbols. 

The Sugatisandaršana form of Avalokitesvara has been described in 
SDM, 88 as of white complexion with six hands showing varada, abhaya and 
aksamala in the right hands and padma, kundi and tridandi in the left. The 
Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University has a tenth century stone image 
from Bihar Sarif, having most of the aforesaid emblems in six hands, with 
Tārā and Bhrkuti as companions, and Sūcimukha on pedestal. A tenth century 
stone image from Gaya, now in the National Museum, New Delhi, a ninth 
century stone from Kurkihar, now in the Patna Museum, and a tenth century 
stone from Nalanda, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, present the nearest 
approximation to the Sugatisandaršana form. A rare image of Sugatisan- 
daršana of the eleventh or twelfth century is in the Rajshahi Museum. It is 
six-handed, five of which hold manuscript, pasa, tridandi, aksamala and 
kamandalu, and the remaining one shows the varada pose. Four of these 
emblems correspond to the aforesaid iconographical description in which 
the manuscript and pasa are substituted by lotus and abhayamudrā.*” The 
Indian Museum of Calcutta has a metal image, belonging to c. 11th 
century, from Nalanda, standing in samapada-sthanaka on lotus, right hands 
showing aksamala, abhaya and varada and the left hands manuscript, lotus 
and water pot. Companions are Tara and Bhrkuti to the left and right 
respectively. This image may be identified with Sugatisandaršanā Lokešvara. 

Nilakantha Lokegvara is described in SDM, 85-86 as of yellow colour, 
wearing jatamukuta adorned with crescent and the effigy of Amitabha, seated in 
Vajraparyanka on a red lotus and exhibiting samädhi-mudra, with his two hands 
carrying a kapala filled with a variety of gems. His two sides are occupied by 
two snakes. A Nilakantha image, hailing from the monastery of Sarnath, is 
now in the National Museum, New Delhi. In this sculpture two tiny figures 
carrying bowls are seen instead of two serpents on either side which is the usual 
symbol of this god. Another stone image of Nilakantha is in the Nalanda 
Museum which belongs to c. 11th century. It is seated in vajraparyanka on 
a lotus with two hands holding a vase near the breast. Effigy of Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabha is on the matted crest. A round aureole edged with flames is 
at the back. 

In sculptural representations Avalokitesvara is often flanked by goddesses, 
very often by Tärä, occasionally with a child on her left thigh. Besides the 
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common variety of Avalokitesvara images, seated or standing, which are 
abundantly found in metal and stone, and the well-known varieties described 
above, we have a few other types which are worthy of mention. One such 
variety is Vajradharma, the distinguishing trait of which is that the god is to 
open the blossom of a lotus by his right hand near the breast with its stalk held 
in the left hand. Two stone images from Nalanda, belonging to c. 10th 
century A.D., illäStrate this type, one of which is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the other in Nalanda Museum. Both the figures are seated in padmäsana 
with hands near the breast in the mood of opening something. The Indian 
Museum image has on either side of the pedestal two peacocks and in the middle 
a pot-bellied female figure in alidha with right hand holding an upraised sword 
and left held near the breast. 


A tenth century stone image is in the Rajshahi Museum. Pot-bellied and 
dwarfish in appearance it stands on a lotus with three faces each with a fierce 
mien and six hands. Two of the right hands contain rosary and arrow while 
the third is broken. Of the three left hands, only one is intact which carries a 
kapala. This image to a great extent corresponds to Halähala LokeSvara whose 
iconographical description is found in SDM, 65-66. Another variety of 
Avalokitesvara is Trailokyavasankara, also known as Uddiyäna Lokesvara. 
This form of Lokesvara does not seem to have been widely represented. He is 
one-faced, two-armed and three-eyed and seated in Vajraparyanka. He wears 
a crown of matted hair, and carries in his two hands a noose and goad stamped 
with the vajra (SDM, 187). The Nalanda collection of the Patna Museum 
contains a bronze image of this god, seated on a platform in the vajraparyanka 
with upraised hands holding indistinct objects. He has matted hair arranged 
like a crown.*® 


A bronze image of Šaūkhanātha Lokešvara, now in Bhubaneswar 
Museum, was found at Baudh in Orissa, Although in lalita attitude this image— 
four-armed, one-faced and richly ornamented— sits erect on a lotus throne placing 
its right foot on a foot-stool. It carries in its upper right hand a conch-shell 
and in the upper left hand a lotus, while the lower right is in varada pose and 
the lower left is placed on a throne. The Indian Museum contains a bronze 
image of Ārogyašālī Lokešvara, evidently a god of healing, who is known to be a 
divinity of Sithhaladesa. He is seated in lalitasana on a lotus pedestal with 
right hand in abhaya-mudra and left resting on the pedestal. He has stūpa on 
the crest and has on his two sides decorative herbal plants. The identification 
of this image, in the absence of any given sadhana, has been possible on the basis 
of manuscript paintings of two Nepalese Astasähasrikä-prajnäpäramitä, one in 
the Cambridge University Library (No. Add. 1643 dated A.D. 1015) and the 
other in the Asiatic Society (No. A, 16. dated A.D. 1071). 
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(2) Manjušrī 


Manjusri is mentioned in the Aryamanjusrimulakalpa, the Guhyasamāja, 
the Sukhavativyäha and other Buddhist texts. The Gaudavyūha-sūtra records 
that he came out of Pratisthānakūtanagara and made a journey to Daksinapatha 
and that he participated in an assembly of five thousand Bodhisattvas. 
According to the Nepalese tradition, as preserved in the Svayambhū-turāņa, he 
was originally a human being who performed many pious deeds and was 
subsequently deified as a Bodhisattva. The Aryamanjusrimulakalpa'" contains 
the earliest iconographical description of Maūjušrī. Fortyone sādhanas are 
attributed to him in the SDM. According to NSP, 48 he is three-faced and 
six-armed. In three right hands he has sword, varada-mudra and arrow, 
and in three left hands he has the Prajūāpāramitā manuscript, blue lotus and 
bow. In sculptural representations he is generally one-faced and carries a sword 
in his right hand for destroying ignorance, and a manuscript in his left hand 
for transcendental wisdom. These symbols are often placed on lotuses. 


A very interesting gold-plated bronze figure of Mafijusri, belonging to 
the 6th century A. D., was found in the Balaidhap mound near Mahasthan. 
It is now in the Rajshahi Museum. In dvibhanga pose, the figure is fully in the 
round. The image of Aksobhya is on the jatamukufa. The right forearm is 
broken and the left is shown in vyäkhyäna-mudra. The upper part of the body 
is covered by a scarf, worn in upaviti fashion, the lower half in a dhoti (?). The 
ūrņā, the distended ear lobes, the trivali marks on the front neck, etc. are all 
present in this figure.'* A number of Mafijusri images of various forms 
have been found in stone and metal in different parts of Eastern India. 

Vajrarāga Manjusri, also known as Уак or Amitabha Manjušrī is 
characterised by one face and two arms in samādhi-mudrā. He is affiliatad with 
Amitabha whose form he bears. He is described as the lord of speech. The 
National Museum of New Delhi has a 10th century stone image of Уак from 
Nalanda, seated in vajraparyanka with two hands in samadhi-mudra, jatāmukuja 
with curls gathered by a band, and an oval aureole edged with flames. The 
Indian Museum of Calcutta contains a bronze image of Väk in vajrāsana and 
samadhi-mudra (the upper left hand is broken). With the efigy of Amitabha on 
the crown, he is decked in ornaments in hands and breast. 


The Siddhaikavira form of Mañjuśrī is very common. Four sddhanas in 
the SDM describe him, one of which is said to bear the image of Aksobhya on 
the crown. He is two-armed, one-faced and of white colour. He sits in 
vajraparyanka with utpala in his left hand and varada-mudra in the right. 
He is accompanied by four subsidiary deities,—Jaliniprabha, Candraprabha, 
Kešinī and Upakesini. If represented without companions and without the 

ure of the paternal Dhyani Buddha on their crown, a confusion is likely to 
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arise between the forms of Lokanātha and Siddhaikavīra, because both of them 
have the same symbol (lotus) and the same mudra (varada). It is only 
by the ornaments and the treatment of hair that the two forms may be distin- 
guished. It is said that Matijušrī should be decked in ornaments befitting a 
Kumara, a boy or youth, wearing particularly: a necklace of tiger claws with a 
circular medallion. The National Museum of Delhi has two stone images of 
standing Siddhaikavira, belonging to the 7th century, from Sarnath and 
Nalanda. The Sarnath image has Aksobhya on the crest and KeSini and 
Upakešinī on its two sides, The Nalanda image has to its right the figure of 
Vamintaka. The Indian Museum of Calcutta has two stone images from 
Nalanda and one from Bihar Sarif, belonging to c. 9th-10th century, all two- 
handed. The Bihar image has abhaya in place of the usual varada pose. The 
Nalanda Museum itself contains two standing stone images, the ornaments and 
hair style of which justify their identification with Siddhaikavira. The Asutosh 
Museum of the Calcutta University has an 11th century stone image from 
Bhangor, 24 parganas. It is two handed, right in varada, left holding a 
manuscript on lotus. On the stela on top there are five Dhyāni Buddhas with 
Askobhya in the middle and two male companions on two sides, Siddhaikavira 
images are very common in metal, and they are found mostly from Nalanda. 
Of the metal images two, belonging to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, deserve 
special mention. One of them is seated in padmdsana with left leg tied to waist 
by a band. The right hand holds an indistinct flower-like object and the left a 
manuscript on lotus. The other isa standing image in a somewhat bhanga pose 
on a double-petalled lotus within a decorated prabhämandala with the right hand 
displaying the varada pose and the left holding the stem of a lotus. The 
Nalanda Museum has three bronze images, seated respectively in ardhaparyanka, 
lalita and sukhasana. Their hands show lotus and varada, excepting the one in 
sukhāsana whose right hand is in vitarka-mudrā and left on knee holds a stalk of 
lotus. All of them have ornaments befitting a Kumara. A bronze image in an 
unconventional attitude from Nalanda is now in the National Museum, New 
Delhi. Itis seated cross-legged on lotus, right hand resting on the raised right 
knee and the left on seat holding lotus. On the basis of its ornaments it may be 
related to the Siddhaikavira form of Mafjusri. The Kurkihar hoard of the 
Museum contains two bronze images of Siddhaikavira. One of them belongs to 
the 9th century. Its right leg is pendant, right hand in varada on right knee, 
left hand resting on lotus pedestal with а · stalk of nilotpala. The other, 
belonging to the 11th century, stands on lotus, the left hand raised with 
nilotpala, the right hand pendant with varada. 

The Arapacana form of Mafijusri is more ог less common?” and 
a few of his images have been found even in Indonesia (cf. the Javanese 
Arapacana of the Leiden Museum). The god is described as of white or red in 
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colour, seated in vajrāsanā with four companions, his symbol being a book and 
a sword. An image of this god, which is found at Jalakundi in Dacca, 
represents him as seated in vajraparyanka pose on a double-petalled lotus 
supported by the Nāgas. He is two-handed, the right forearm, carrying the 
sword, is missing, and the left hand holding a manuscript is placed against his 
breast. Four miniature replicas of him, known as Jalini, Upakesini, Candra- 
prabha and Süryaprabha are shown, one on the top centre, and three others 
below and on the two sides of the seat. There are four miniature figures of 
Vairocana, Aksobhya, Amitābha and Ratnasambhava on the top section of the 
prabhāvalī. The figure belongs to the 19th century A.D.** Arapacana is 
frequently represented in Nepalese bronzes in which the manuscript is 
placed on the stem of a lotus. The National Museum of New Delhi contains a 
bronze image of Arapacana. It is seated in vajraparyanka on lotus seat 
over a high pedestal. The right hand is upraised brandishing a sword 
and the left clinging to breast with a manuscript. This image, which 
has a jewelled crown, belongs to c. 10th century A. D. The Banpur hoard of 
Orissa contains at least two bronze images of Arapacana. The Indian Museum 
bronze image of Arapacana is in vajrüsana on lotus pedestal, carrying in his 
right hand a sword and in the left a manuscript, both the hands being held 
against the chest. The image is without any attending deity. 

Sthiracakra is another rare form of Mafijusri In the iconographical 
texts he is described as of white colour, right hand in varada-mudrā and 
the left holding a sword, seated with his own Šakti. Often he is viewed 
as having a sword and a manuscript in his two hands. The Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisat (Calcutta) sculpture of Maījušrī, seated in ardhaparyanka 
on a double-petalled lotus, probably depicts this variety. The special feature 
of this image is that the sword appears on a lotus, the stem of which 
is held in the left hand of the god, while the right hand exhibits the 
varada pose. He is accompanied by his Sakti on his left side.** 
The National Museum of New Delhi has a 10th century bronze 
image of Sthiracakra from Nalanda. It is seated on lotus over high 
pedestal in lalitäsana. The right hand contains an upraised sword. The 
left is on the knee holding an uttala by its stalk. The right knee is clasped 
to waist by a scarf. There is an elaborate aureole topped by a parasol 
with streamers. The Indian Museum of Calcutta has a bronze image of 
the god seated in ardhaparyanka on a ‘double-petalled lotus. The right 
hand is in abhaya posture while the left hand resting on the left knee 
holds a stem of lotus which contains a sword. Another stem stretches 
out from the back of his right shoulder. Around the image is a frabhd- 
mandala, the top of which contains the paternal deity, probably Amitabha. 

The Vagisvara form of Mafjusri is more then one. His head 
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contains the images of five Dhyäni Buddhas. He is decked in all ornaments 
and looks like a prince. His vehicle is the lion. He holds a milotpala in 
his left hand while the right is displayed artistically. Another form of 
Vägisvara is Dharmadhätu who is four-faced and eight-handed. The Indian 
Museum stone image of Vägisvara carries a bell in his right hand and 
sits on a lion throne instead of a lion. The left hand carries a stalk of 
lotus. The image of Vairocana is on the jajamukuta and a stupa replica 
on the stela to the right of the head. The bronze Vagisvara of the 
Kurkihar hoard is seated on a lion with Prajnapäramitä manuscript on 
blue lotus in the left hand. A loop of hair forms chignon on apex. The 
yellow variety of Vagisvara which is known as Mahäräjalilä Mafjusri 
is nicely represented on a bronze image belonging to the Kurkihar hoard. 
It is seated in ardhaparyanka on а lotus pedestal The left hand is on 
lotus seat holding a stalk of blue lotus on which the Prajaāpāramitā is laid. 
The right hand is pendant on the raised right knee. This image belongs 
to c. 12th century. 

Maūjuvara is another form of Mafijušrī. He is of golden yellow 
colour showing the images of five Dhyäni Buddhas on the crest. His hands 
display the dharmacakra-mudra and blue lotus bearing the Prajanapdramita 
manuscript. A beautiful stone image of a two-handed Mafijuvara, found at 
Tälanda in Rajshahi and now in the Rajshahi VRS Museum, is shown 
seated in Jalitasana on the back of a lion. The hands are shown in 
dharmacakra-mudra against the breast, and a book is placed on a full- 
blossomed lotus which is held by the stalk in its left arm. It belongs to 
the eleventh or twelfth century A.D.** The Rajshahi Museum has three 
Manjuvara images in stone, more or less similar with the one 
mentioned above, but they have in addition companion-deities. From Nalanda 
four stone images of Mafjuvara have been recovered, three of which are 
in the Nalanda Museum and the remaining one in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. An image of the god has been discovered from the Birbhum 
district, West Bengal, which also follows the aforesaid description. It 
contains miniature figures of five Dhyānī Buddhas on the head and two 
divinities to the right and left One of the two Indian Museum images 
of Mafijuvara has on its either side two female figures, Kesini and Upakesini. 

In the Kurkihar hoard we come across five bronze images of Mafijuġri 
Kumārabhūta as pot-bellied, wearing sacred thread, round earrings with jewels 
and jażamukuta. They are seated on single or double lotus. throne, in 
maharajalila pose with left leg pendant and supported on a lotus. The left 
hand is raised in front of the chest and holds the book. The right hand 
rests on the right knee with varada-mudra and holds aksamala in one 
case, and in all other cases a more or less rounded object resembling a 
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fruit. Attendant deities are also present.** The association of Mafijuġri 
with Kumara-Kartikeva of the Brahmanical pantheon is significant. 
Frequently he is described as Kumara, Kumarakara, Kumārabhūta, etc. 
Peacock, the vehicle of Kärtikeya, has also been described as his mount. 


(8) Vajrapant and other, Boddhisattvas 


As we have seen avove, Vajrāpāņi is the Bodhisattva of Aksobhya, 
Sämantabhadra of  Vairocana, Visvapani of Amoghasiddhi, Ratnapäni of 
Ratnasambhava and Ghantäpäni of Vajrasattva. Of these, Vajrapäni is 
widely represented in sculpture. In images he is shown carrying a lotus 
on which is placed the vajra. Sometimes he holds vajra in one of his 
hands against the chest. He is not included in the list of the Bodhisattvas 
in the NSP, but in the SDM he is enumerated as one of the eight 
principal Bodhisattvas, who is of white colour, carrying the vajra in one 
hand and displaying the abhava-mudra on the other. 

A ninth century stone image has been found from Ratnagiri in Orissa. 
From Nalanda a number of stone and metal images of Vajrapäni have been 
discovered. Here we are describing a particular sculpture from Nalanda which 
shows Vajrapäni as surrounded by four seated female figures. His left hand 
is placed on the left thigh, while he holds a vajra in his right hand 
against the breast. Each of the two seated female figures at the upper 
two ends of the slab are seen holding a garland. The figure at the right 
lower end of the slab has her hands placed against the hip, while the 
one at the left end is seen in a playful mood.'' A few seated bronze images 
from Nalanda represent him as seated cross-legged on a double lotus 
pedestal, his left hand resting on the left knee holds a vajra while his 
right hand has a cāmara or fly whisk. He wears crown, earrings, necklace 
and bracelets.** In the Kurkihar hoard, there is a bronze image of 
Vajrapäni, belonging to c. 9th century A.D., its left hand is pendant and 
holds a stalk of nilotpala issuing from root-scroll On the lotus is placed a 
vajra. The right hand is in abhaya-mudra."" 

Minor Bodhisattvas are rarely represented in sculpture. The Patna 
Museum contains a bronze image of Bodhisattva Gaganaganja recovered 
from Nalanda which belongs to the 9th century A.D. It is in lalitasana 
on a triratha pedestal The right hand is in varada-mudrā with jewel in 
it In the left is the root of a kalpavrksa. The halo is broken.** 


6. Gods and Goddesses 
(i) Hayagrīva 

Hayagrīva has several forms, in one of which the effigy of Amitābha 
is' borne on his crown. He is thus regarded as the spiritual son of Amitäbha 
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and commonly known as Saptasatika Hayagrīva. According to the SDM, 
he is of red complexion, three eyed and brown-bearded. He is angry- 
looking, with a protruding belly. and wears a garland of skulls and 
ornaments of eight serpents. Clad in tiger-skin, he holds thunderbolt and 
staff in his two hands. As an attendant deity Hayagriva is very often 
represented along with the Bodhisattvas in sculpture. | 

Another form of this god emanates from Aksobhya whose effigy he 
bears on the crown. He is of red colour, with eight arms and three 
faces, with three eyes in each face. He is clad in tiger skin and shows in 
his four right hands thunderbolt, staff, karaņa pose and raised arrow. Of 
his four left hands, one has the raised index finger, the second touches 
the breast and the two remaining ones hold the lotus and the bow. 

Hayagriva, according to the Brahmanical Purāņas, was a demon. 
Visnu assumed the horse-headed form to kill him. The special cognizance 
of Saptasatika Hayagriva is the scalp of a horse over his head. A bronze 
image of Hayagriva, gold plated with verdigris in places, is found in the 
Kurkihar hoard.** It is of the Saptašatika type mentioned above. 


(ii) Heruka : Nairātmyā : Hevajra 

Heruka is one of the most popular deities of the Buddhist pantheon, 
whose worship is described in the Heruka-tantra. He stands on a corpse 
in the ardhaparyanka attitude, is clad in human skin with vajra in his 
right hand and a kapāla, full of blood, in the left. From his left shoulder 
hangs а khaivānga with a flowing banner. Decked in ornaments of 
bones, his head is decorated with five skulls. He bears the effigy of 
Aksobhya whose emanation he is. 

Nairātmyā is the Sakti or Prajīā, ie. the female consort, of Heruka. 
When in embrace with this Sakti, Heruka is known as Hevajra. When 
represented singly, Nairātmyā is two handed, conceived as dancing in ardha- 
paryanka on a corpse, the right hand holding kartari and the left kapala 
with kkatvanga. Both Heruka and Nairātmyā are of blue complexion. 

Hevajra in yuganaddha form is popular in Tibet. He is also blue, 
one- or three- or eight-faced, two- or four-or six- or sixteen-armed. The 
name of his Sakti differs according to the number of. his heads. Their 
names are Nairätmyä, Vajravärähi and Vajrasrmkhala. 

Like Nairätmyä, Vajrayogini is another Sakti of Heruka. This 
goddess is of yellow or red colour, standing in alidha, carrying her own 
severed head in her upraised left hand and kartari in her right hand. One 
should not fail to recall in this connection the Šākta-Tāntric conception of 
Chinnamastā. Vajrayogini has a number of varieties. In one variety, she 
is said to be standing in Pratyalidha on a corpse and to have two hands. 
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She has a terrific mien with frowning round eyes, three in number, bare fangs 
and protruding tongue and red hair rising up like flames. In another descrip- 
tion she is said to have vajra in right hand and karoja (skull cup) with 
khatvänga in left. In another, she is said to have kartari in right hand and 
kapala, filled with blood of devas and asuras, in left hand.?? 

Two-armed varieties of Heruka, found in Eastern India, are characterised 
by the dancing pose on a corpse below, with emblems like vajra and kapala 
in hands, a khatvänga along the left side of the body, ornaments like garland 
of skulls, etc. The Sarnath Museum contains a stone image of Heruka, found 
at the same place, dancing in ardhaparyanka on a human corpse. The raised 
right hand, though damaged, holds a vajra. The left forearm, containing 
Rapala, is missing, the portion having khatvanga may however be seen. He 
has a grinning face and a garland of human heads. The Nalanda Museum 
contains a tenth century stone image of Heruka, much mutilated, with hands 
and legs gone. A unique specimen of this deity in black chlorite, hailing from 
Badkamta in Tippera and belonging to the eleventh century A.D., is now in the 
Dacca Museum which agrees in all details with the description given above.** 
The Banpur hoard contains only one bronze image of Heruka. It is in 
ardhaparyanka on a corpse, with a skull cup in the left hand and a garland 
of skulls showing a fierce attitude. It contains a khafvanga on left shoulder 
with flowing banners and a miniature image of Aksobhya on his head. A sixteen- 
armed image of Heruka in union with his Sakti is now in the Nahar family 
collection. The Indian Museum of Calcutta has a unique image of Heruka in 
bronze. | 

Images of Hevajra are comparatively rare. The Paharpur image of 
Hevajra has eight heads, sixteen arms which hold skull cups. Each of the eight 
heads has a third eye on the forehead. The image is represented in vuganaddha 
with his Sakti. Miniature dancing figures are carved round the main pair and 
beneath them are a number of согрѕеѕ.° A similar image, without the Sakti, 
has been found in the Dharmanagar subdivision of the Tripura state. 

A stone image of Nairätmyä from Nalanda, belonging to c. tenth century, 
is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The image is one-faced and two-armed, 
right containing kartari and the missing left apparently had a kapala. It is 
represented as dancing in ardhaparyanko on a corpse, and wearing a garland of 
skulls, having fierce mien with a third-eye, upraised hair and Aksobhya on crest. 
A supposed eleventh century stone image of Vajrayogini is now in the Patna 
Museum which is standing іп alidha on a couple placed over a lotus pedestal. 
The right hand contains kartari, and left kapäla with a khatvanga between 
forearm and upper arm. Having fierce mien with three eyes, the image is re- 
presented against the background of flames with Dhyäni Buddha Vairocana on 
the top section of the pointed stela. 
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(iii) Sambara 

Sambara is not very much different from Hevajra, since he is also 
Heruka in yuganaddha, i.e. in union with his Sakti Vajravärähi. Representations 
of this deityare well-known in Nepal and Tibet, but they are extremely rare in 
India. An image of this deity, belonging to c. ninth century, made of stone, from 
Nalanda is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It has three heads and twelve 
arms of which two are crossed on the breast, holding a thunderbolt and 
a bell in the attitude known as vajrahunkara. The god is standing in alidha 
posture. His heads bear matted hair, the front one having three eyes. In his 
hands we can recognise a long magic wand with skulls at the upper end known 
as katvänga, skull cup, severed head of Brahma, etc. Above his head appears 
a four-armed female standing in the same pose as the god, and this figure is 
repeated thrice below, between the legs of the central figure and at the sides. The 
attributes are not very clear, but there is no doubt that she is Vajravärähi.** 


(iv) Yamantaka : Yamāri 

-Yamäntaka, also known as Yamāri, regarded as a god of the eastern 
direction, has two forms, Rakta and Krsna. According to NSP, he is of blue 
colour with three faces and two arms and embracing his šakti. An emanation of 
Aksobhya, Rakta Yamāri is depicted in the SDM as one-faced, two-armed, 
standing in fratyālīdha with kapala full of blood in the left hand and a staff in 
the right, decked in ornaments of snakes, clad in tiger skin and embraced by his 
Sakti. Krsna Yamāri has three vartieties : (1) one-faced, two-armed, staff 
marked by vajra in the right hand ; raised index finger with noose against the 
chest in left; (2) three-faced, four-armed, mudgara and sword in the right 
hands, lotus and jewel in the left ; in union with Sakti; (8) three- or six-faced, 
six-armed ; vajra, sword and musala in right hands ; vettali (goblin 7), axe 
and lasso in the left hands; according to a different version, sword, mudgara 
and vafra in right hands ; ghanta, mūsala and vajrapāša in left hands. 

A tenth-century stone image of Yamāri, found from Nalanda, now in 
the Nalanda Museum, is represented as standing in fratvalidha on a buffalo. 
The god has six heads and six hands, right hands holding sword, vajra and 
mudgara and the left ones раќа, ghanta and kapala. Dwarfish and pot-bellied 
with three round rolling eyesin the main face which is bearded and whiskered 
and:hairs rising up in curls, the image bears Aksobhya on crest, garland of 
human heads, snake ornaments and a canopy of snake overhead. An interesting 
sculpture in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum, hailing from Vikrampur, 
represents Krsna Yamāri. A form of this god has also been traced in a bronze 
image from Ratnagiri. 


(v) Jambhala : Vasudhārā | 
Corresponding to the Hindu Kubera, Jambhala is regarded as ап 
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emanation of Aksobhva as well as that of Ratnasambhava. * He is regarded as 
the god of wealth. The SDM has a fairly large number of sädhanas describing 
his forms. Usually he has one face and two hands, right holding a citron, and 
the left a mongoose vomitting jewels. Also he is described as three-faced, six- 
armed, carrying in right hands citron, goad and arrow and embracing his Sakti, 
ie. Vasudhārā, with the first left hand, others carrying a mongoose and 
an arrow. He has a protruding belly. Eight petals of his lotus seat are occupied 
by eight Yaksas. In some representations he tramples upon two semi-divine 
beings, Sankhamunda and Padmamunda. In yab-ywm Jambhala has another 
form with three faces and six eyes and embracing Vasudhārā with two 
principal hands, while others contain vajra, sword, emerald and lotus. A veriety 
of Jambhala is known as Ucchusma Jambhala and another is known as Vasya 
Jambhala. 

Vasudhārā is the consort of Jambhala and bears the image of either 
Aksobhya or Ratnasambhava on her crown. Originally she was an earth-goddess 
of the simpler peoples. Her Brahmanical counterpart is Sri-Laksmi. Conceptu- 
ally she was also connected with Hārīti, the protectress of children, who was also 
a popular goddess that subsequently came into the folds of Buddhism. Vasudhara 
is yellow in colour. Her symbol is the ears of corn which she holds in her left 
hand. Her right hand is in varada-mudrā. She is sometimes represented as 
one-faced and six-armed, and as sitting in lalita attitude. In the three hands 
she exhibits namaskāra- and varada-mudras and ears of corn. In three left 
hands she has a book, ears of corn and a vessel containing jewels. 

Images of Jambhala are found in Gandhara, Mathura, Saranath, 
Magadha, Bengal and Nepal. The Jambhala figures found in Bengal are 
depicted as pressing the neck of a mongoose vomitting jewels with his 
left hand. We may refer to two typically representative specimens of 
Jambhala, ono belonging to the 12th century, now in the Rajshahi Museum, 
originally found at Dhurail in Rajshahi district.°* The image of Jambhala 
is common in Orissa where we come across his pot-bellied form in Ratnagiri, 
Ayodhya and the Prachi valley. A number of stone and bronze images 
of Jambhala have been discovered from Nalanda. One mutilated stone image 
from Nalanda, now in the National Museum, New Delhi, shows Jambhala 
in mandala, that is, in the company of other male and female deities. 
An eleventh century bronze image from Nalanda, now in the Nalanda 
Museum, represents the god along with his consort Vasudhara, both seated 
їп lalitasana. Metal images: of Jambhala from Nalanda, sitting with feet 
resting on lotus or on kalasa, holding citron in right hand and mongoose 
in left, are very common.** and the same also holds good in the case of 
stone images.** The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has also a few Nalanda 
metals showing the pot-bellied god with citron and mongoose. The Patna 
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Museum also contains two bronze images of Jambhala from Nalanda, belonging 
to the eighth century A. D. One of them is pot-bellied in lalitāsana with 
a seated female on the pedestal holding an object in her hand near the 
chest. The second one is in bhadrāsana on a lion-throne wearing elaborate 
ornaments. The left hand holds a mongoose vomitting jewel In the Kurkihar 
hoard we have one bronze image of this god, pot-bellied, wearing karandamukuta, 
right leg pendant on an inverted pot, left hand squeezing the head of a 
mongoose. The right hand is on the right knee holding a citron. This 
image belongs to c. eleventh century. A bronze image of Jambhala is found 
in the Banpur hoard which has a flabby appearance with a bulging belly. 
It is well decorated with jewellery and ornaments. The right hand is in 
varada pose and the left holds a mongoose. 

Vasudhārā images are fairly common and they may be easily 
identified because of the corn symbol. A tenth century Nalanda stone image, 
now in the Nalanda Museum, does not show, however, the ears of corn. 
Instead it has in the left hand a vase with sprouts of foliage indicating 
plently, the emblem of the goddess. Similar seated sculptures of the goddess 
have also been found at Nalanda. The Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
contains several metal images of Vasudhārā, all seated in lalttāsana with 
right hand in varada-mwdrü and left either holding the sheaves of corns or 
resting on the pedestal in which case the bunch of corn sheaves is up- 
raised from the pedestal in almost parallel to the left hand. The Patna 
Museum contains a Nalanda bronze of Vasudhārā and also four bronze 
images of the same deity from Kurkihar. One of the Kurkihar images is 
four handed. The upper right has no object ; the lower right is in varada 
attitude ; the upper left contains a kamandalw and the lower left a lotus. 
The ears of corns is also absent. 


(vi) Tratlokyavijaya 

Four-faced and eight-armed Trailokyavijaya is an emanation of 
Aksobhya. The front face is fierce-looking and wrathful, the right imprinted with 
anger and the left with disgust, whereas the face behind exhibits heroic disposi- 
tion. He makes the vajrahumkara-mudra with two hand holding ghanja and 
vajra against the chest; three right hands carry khatvanga, goad and 
arrow and three left hands have bow, noose and vajra. Standing in 
pratyalidha pose he tramples upon the head of Mahesvara with his left 
leg while the right leg rests upon the bosom of Gauri. This interesting Buddhist 
deity is intended to show the superiority and preponderance over Hindu gods 
and goddesses indicating the triumph of Buddhism over Hinduism. 

A few Trailokyavijaya images have been found at Nalanda. One 
of them, in stone, is four-armed and is seen trampling on a prostrate 
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figure of Šiva who holds his usual symbols. The two frontal hands of 
the deity are held against the breast. The upper right hand holds a vajra 
while the upper left one some indistinct object This image is slightly 
different from other. Trailokyavijaya images discovered at Nalanda are 
shown trampling on Siva only, instead of both Siva and Pärvati as these 
are usually found. The National Museum of New Delhi contains an 11th 
century stone image of this god, standing in pratyālīdha on prostrate 
figures of Siva and Pārvatī. In the Nalanda collection of Patna Museum 
we have a bronze image of the four-faces Trailokyavijaya, in pratyalidha, 
trampling upon the head of Siva with his left leg and the body of Gauri 
with his right, wearing a long mundamala, a kiritmukuta and four Aksobhyas 
placed on the four sides, holding a vajra and ghanta against the chest in 
his two main hands and a half broken noose in the middle and a broken 
vajra in the lower left hands. The remaining three hands and the upper 
hands are broken. This image belongs to c. 7th century A.D. 

The Trailokyavijaya bronze image of the Banpur collection is the 
biggest and the most interesting of all bronze images. Here the trampled 
Siva image under his left foot is eight-handed, one-faced and three-eyed, 
garlanded with skulls of human heads and decked with the head of a 
serpent and the crescent of the moon. Gaurī with four arms lies flat 
with her face upwards. The round halo at the back of the image with 
clear sign of flames make the image more fearful. The main figure is 
in pratyalidha attitude, with two hands clasped against the chest in vajra- 
humkara. He has a crown on the head, kundala in the looped ears, 
broad necklace, armlets, bracelets, waist-band, girdle, well-fitted embroidered 
garment for the lower limbs, etc. The crown on the head is decked with 
five Dhyäni Buddha figures of which only four are visible, the one at the 
centre of the crown in bhimisfarsa being none other than Aksobhva. An 
inscription inside the pedestal of the image contains a dhdrani or 
magical spell of Vajrayana Buddhism. The image belongs to c. 11th 
century A. D. 


(vii) Kuruklla 

A form of Tara, Kurukullā is a goddess emanating from the Dhyäni 
Buddha Amitabha. She is one-faced, but may have two, four, six or 
eight arms. She has varieties. Sukla or white Kurukullā is two-armed 
with symbols of rosary and a bowl of lotus. She sits on an animal in 
vajraparyanka. Tarodbhava Kurukullā is four-armed, left hands showing 
abhaya-mudra and arrow and right hands bow and red lotus. Uddiyäna 
Kurukullā is red in colour and sits in ardhaparyanka on a corpse. She 
is four-armed ; the first pair is in the attitude of discharging an arrow 
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from the bow while the second pair holds a goad of flowers and a red 
lotus. The goddess has five skulls on the head, protruding teeth and 
tongue, garments of tiger-skin and brown hair rising above her head in 
thē shape of a flame. 

The Banpur hoard contains two bronze images of Kurukullā. One 
is in sitting posture, six-armed, three-faced, three-eyed, blooming with youth. 
The lower right hand is in abhaya-mudrā, the middle one holds a vajra 
and the upper an arrow, whereas the left hands hold from lower to upper 
a stalk of wtpala, pasa and bow respectively. She has on her crest the 
image of Amitābhā. The second image stands for Uddiyäna Kurukullā. It 
is fierce in form and has the garland of skulls stretching to the waist. 
It is four-handed ; the left upper-hand holds a bow, the lower a stalk of 
lotus, while the right upper holds an arrow of flowers and the lower a 
goad. She is in ardhaparyanka pose dancing on a corpse. The hair of 
her head rises above in the shape of a flame. 


(viii) Bhrkutt 


An emanation of Amitäbha, Bhrkuti is four-armed, one-faced, three- 
eyed, yellow coloured, with a very youthful appearance. She shows 
the varada-mudra and rosary in her two right hands and carries tridandi and 
kamaņģalu in the left hands. She bears an Amitabha on the crown. 

Bhrkuti is also regarded as a form of Tārā and is often indentified with 
Khadiravani Tara and Dhanada Tara. 

The Nalanda collection of the Patna Museum contains a bronze image 
of the four-armed, crowned and standing Bhrkuti. She holds a rosary and some 
unknown objects in the two right hands and the branch of a tree and kamandalu 
in two left hands. There are two unidentified animals on either sides. In front 
of the pedestal are two makaras. A female devotee is sitting to the right in 
anjali-mudrā. It belongs to c. ninth century A.D. 


(ix) Parnasabari 


The goddess of epidemic, Parnagabari, who was evidently a tribal 
adaptation, as her name implies, is regardéd as an emanation of Aksobhya and/or 
of Amoghasiddhi. In one conception she is described as three-faced, the front 
one being of yellow complexion. In her six hands she holds vajra, parasu 
and arrow on the right ones and in the left noose, cluster of leaves and bow. 
Her jafamukuta is decorated with flowers and an image of Aksobhya. She 
stands in pratyalidha trampling under her feet the Vighnas (i.e. Ganesa), In 
another conception she has green coinplexion, three faces, three eyes and six 
hands. The attributes of the six hands are the same as above. Here she 
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tramples under her feet various diseases and pestilences and bears the image of 
Amoghasiddhi on the crown. 

The Indian Museum image of Parnasabari with three faces and six arms 
trampling upon Ganesa corresponds to the first type mentioned above. Bhattasali 
discovered two stone images of Parnasabari from Nayananda and Vajrayogini 
villages of Dacca district, both belonging toc. 10th century A.D., now in the 
Dacca Museum, which correspond to the second type where the prostrate figures 
under her feet are diseases and pestilences in human shape.?* The Kurkihar 
hoard contains seven bronze images of Parņašabarī assignable to a period 
between 10th and 12th centuries A. D. The first one is seated on a single lotus 
throne in mahārājalīlā attitude with the right leg pendant resting on a small 
figure of Gaņeša. The upper right hand holds vajra, the lower right in varada, 
the upper left holds pasa and the lower left is pendant on left knee. The second 
one is seated cross-legged with a slight bhanga pose of her body. It is four- 
armed, the upper right holding an arrow instead of a vajra. The goddess 
wears a karandamukuta. The third one is seated in vajraparyanka in tribhanga 
on a single lotus throne. The remaining ones mostly follow the aforesaid types. 


(x) Prajnaparamitä 

Prajnäpäramitä is regarded as the personified form of the Mahayana 
treatise Prajndparamita which is said to have been recovered by Nagarjuna. 
She is usually recognised by vyäkhyäna-mudra and the manuscript of 
Prajnaparamita оп a lotus. She is of three tvpes—Sita (white), Pita (yellow) 
and Kanaka (golden). Having the image of Aksobhya on her crown, she is 
two-armed, one-faced, generally represented in vajraparyanka, carrying a lotus 
in her right hand and the manuscript in the left. In another form, her two 
hands display the vyäkkyäna-mudra. On a lotus to her left rests the manuscript. 
In some cases there are two manuscripts on two lotuses rising from under her 
two arm-pits. 

One of the finest images of this goddess, originally from Java, is now 
in the Leiden Museum. It has only one lotus bearing the manuscript in her 
left, but the Indian Museum image has two lotuses on either side, each bearing 
а manuscript. The Maldah Museum contains a very nice stone image of this 
goddess, cross-legged and two-handed.** The Nalanda collection of the Patna 
Museum has four bronze images of Prajfaparamità, all four-handed and in 
vajrüsana. In the two upper right hands are a rosary and a stalk of lotus 
on which is placed the manuscripts. The lower right hand is in varada-mudrā 
and the left holds a bowl. Two inscribed bronze images of the same type are 
in the Kurkihar hoard (PMC, 122, 149). The site museum of Nalanda has five 
bronze images of Prajfidparamità corresponding to the forms mentioned above, 
ie. two hands in vyākhyāna-mudrā and the manuscript on lotus. The Indian 
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Museum contains a bronze image of Prajūāpāramitā from Nalanda, belonging 
to c. 10th century, which is represented as seated in vajraparyanka on a lotus 
seat with hands in vyükhyüna-müdrü. On either side of the image a lotus is 
shown passing between forearm and upper arm, each supporting a manuscript. 
The image has a flamed aureole topped by a parasol. 


(xi) Aparājitā 

Chastiser of all wicked beings, Aparājitā is described as trampling upon 
Gaņeša. She is of one face, yellow complexion and two hands, the right shown 
as if giving a slap, and the left held near the breast with noose together with 
the gesture of threat. Stone images from Nalanda, corresponding to this 
type, belonging to 9th-10th century, are in the collections of Indian Museum, 
Patna Museum, Nalanda Museum, and the National Museum of New Delhi. 
The Indian Museum image, much mutilated, represents the goddess in 
pratyalidha attitude. 

In the SDM we come across the description of a three-faced, six-handed 
goddess under the designation Sitätapatra Aparājitā. No representation of 
this form of Aparājitā has so far been known in Indian Buddhist art. The 
bronze image of an eight-handed goddess originally found in Tippera and now 
in the Dacca Museum, has been wrongly identified by Bhattasali with Sitātapatra 
Aparājitā.** The image, although very beautiful and a rare icon, presents 
material divergences from the description of the SDM. It may be some form 
of Tārā. | 
(xii) Marici 

One of the most interesting iconographic types is the goddess Marici, 
an emanation of the Dhyānī Buddha Vairocana. She is usually represented 
with three faces, the left one being that of a sow, eight hands holding vajra, 
ankusa, sara, ašoka leaf, sūcī, dhanu and pasa, the other hand being in tarjanī 
pose, with the figure of Vairocana in her crest, and riding in pratvalidha pose 
ona chariot drawn by seven pigs, driven by the charioteer Rahu. She is also 
generally accompanied by four other subsidiary goddesses, viz. Vartali, Vadali, 
Varali and Varahamukhi. She has as many as eight forms, some of which are 
met with in the extant images. 

An eighth century stone image from Ratnagiri, seated in lalitasana, with 
right hand in varada and left holding asoka-twigs flanked by Vidyädharas on 
either side, indicated her ASokakanta form. The eight-handed form, mentioned 
above, is known as Sita Marici, corresponding images of the type having been 
found in Ujani and Panditsar, now in the Dacca Museum,** and one from 
Vikrampur, now in the Rajshahi Museum. They are all in stone and belong to 
c. 10th century A.D. Pita Marici is also eight-handed having the same emblems 
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and companions as those of Sita Mārīcī. The difference is in regard to the 
complexion of the goddess, the former is white and the latter bright yellow, and 
in the prescription of sow's face for each of the companion deities, by which 
the Pita variety is characterised. The Indian Museum contains two 11th 
century stone images from Nalanda of this type, the Nalanda Museum and the 
Rajshahi Museum has one each, the latter procured from Narkelberia. Another 
form of Marici is Picuva with three faces and eight hands as above, but without 
the attendant deities and this form is represented in three Nalanda stone images, 
two belonging to the National Museum, New Delhi and one to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. A tenth-ceutury stone image from Nalanda, now in the 
Indian Museum, shows the goddess as standing in alidha on а chariot drawn 
by pigs (six shown on the pedestal with Rāhu in the middle), three-faced (right 
and left ones of sows), and six-handed, right hands holding vajra, $ara and 
sūcī and left tarjanī with pasa, bow, and probably asoka-leaf in the broken one. 
This has been identified with Mārīcī Ubhaya-Varāhānanā. A six-fäced and 
twelve-handed form described in the Sādhanamāla is known as Uddiyäna 
Mārīcī. No sculptural representation of this has been available so far though two 
painted representations of it are found in manuscripts. 

The Banpur hoard contains an image of Marici in bronze which is in 
pratyalidha pose, one-faced and two-armed, the left hand holding a flower 
bunch and the right a vajra. There is a pig on the pedestal. The Indian 
Museum of Calcutta contains a bronze image of Mārīcī which is three-faced, 
eight-handed and without deities. The left face is that of the sow. The goddess 
stands in pratyālīdha. Her crown bears а caitya. She holds, (from below), in 
the first pair of hands string and needle, in the second pair ankusa and noose, 
in the third pair bow and arrow and in the fourth pair vajra and ašoka flower. 
This metal image is an exact representation of her Picuva variety as described 
in the SDM, 297-98. 


(xiii) Cunda 


The goddess Cundā is the embodiment of Cunda Dharini (IBI, 221). 
Three sadhanas of the SDM describe a four-handed form of this goddess which 
is more frequently seen in sculptures and painting. The NSP refers to one form 
which contains as manv as twentv-six hands. Forms with six, twelve, sixteen 
and eighteen hands are also known. In her common four-handed form she is 
one-faced, bearing a Patra in the main pair of the hands, the other pair holding 
a book on lotus in the left and the right is in varada pose. A tenth-centurv 
stone image from Nalanda, now in National Museum, New Delhi, shows the 
goddess seated on lotus in vajraparyanka, the main pair of the hands placed on 
crossed soles of the feet holds a bowl, and the remaining two hands паме а 
rosary and the lotus by stalk in left and right respectively. | : 
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"Metal images of Cundā are abundant and they represent a variety of 
forms. The Indian Museum of Calcutta has a few four-armed bronze images 
of this goddess seated in vajraparyanka on lotus over a pedestal, main pair of 
hands joined on crossed soles with a shallow cup or saucer on palm, the remaining 
right hand holds rosary or is in varada pose and the left one has a manuscript 
or manuscript-on-lotus. Similar images from Nalanda, belonging io the 9th- 
10th centuries A.D., are in the Nalanda and Patna Museums. A six-handed 
metal image of Cundā from Chittagong area of about 9th century is now in a 
private collection in Calcutta. The goddess is seated in vajraparyanka. She has 
her main pair of hands joined in samādhi-mudrā and has rosary and varada pose 
(with jewel on palm) in two other right hands and manuscript and water pot in 
the two left. A two-armed variety of this goddess is in the Indian Museum. It 
is a bronze image representing her in vajraparyanka, right hand resting on 
the knee in varada pose, and left hand in samadhi, probably with a saucer. The 
manuscript is on a lotus issuing out from her left side. 

A tenth-century twelve-armed bronze image of Cunda from Nalanda, 
now in Indian Museum, Calcutta, deserves special mention. It is seated 
in vajraparyanka on lotus over a lion throne. The main pair of the hands 
isin dharmacakra-mudra. Other right hands from top contain rosary, 
abhaya pose, saucer, jewel, varada pose with a globular object, while the 
left hands contain lotus, an indistinet object, conchshell, an indistinct 
object and water pot. The Patna Museum contains a Nalanda bronze 
image of eighteen-armed Cunda in vajraparya&ka on lotus throne. The 
two principal hands are in dharmacakra-mudra. The remaining eight hands 
show from the top abhaya-mudra, broken, indistinct object, thunderbolt, discus, 
club, dagger and rosary. One of the left hands has a kamandalu and others 
are broken. It belongs to c. 7th century A.D. Another eighteen-armed 
bronze image from Nalanda, belonging to the tenth century, is now in 
the National Museum, New Delhi. Seated in vajraparyanka, the principal 
hands of the goddess are in dharmacakra-mudra, other right hands showing 
from top vandanā, vajra, rosary, pen, abhaya, bell, jewel and varada and 
left hands manuscript, ink-pot, indistinct object, cakra, pataka, indistinct 
object, noose and waterpot. There is a solid ornamental flame aureole 
with two vidyadharas on top. The eighteen-armed stone Cunda image 
from Niyamatpur, Rajshahi, now in Rajshahi Museum, also deserves special 
mention. 


7. Tara and Her Forms 

Tara is the most important goddess of the Buddhist pantheon. 
She appears to be a very ancient protectress deity (derived from the root 
tar which means ‘to save’ or ‘to protect) who was adopted in both the 
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Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheons in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Several goddesses, Indian and non-Indian, merged in Tārā in course of 
time. She was introduced in Buddhism as the Sakti of Amoghasiddhi, 
but became more famous as the consort of Avalokite$vara. As the supreme 
female principle of Tantric Buddhism she was elevated to such a position 
that all other Buddhist goddesses came to be regarded as her manifes- 
tations. That is why Tara became the common name of all Buddhist goddesses. 

Tara in her early and simple form was endowed with two 
hands and was generally found seated in vajraparyanka (or lalita in some 
cases) the right hand exhibiting varada (rarely abhaya; cf. the Ellora 
specimen) and the left holding a stem of lotus. In course of time with 
the multiplication of her forms, the number of her hands increased, and 
variations appeared in respect of cognizances, sitting postures, etc. She 
was also attended by accessory figures, the number of which extended up 
toten. Some of the well-known varieties of Tārā are described below. 

In one form Tara is known as Mrtyuvaficana, The most distinctive 
characteristic of this form is that the goddess bears a cakra of white 
lustre on her breast. This form is rare, the extant specimen being a 
stone image, now in the Rajshahi Museum, and two tenth-century bronze images 
now in the Nalanda Museum. One of the bronze images, described. here, 
is seated in vajraparyanka on a lotus over a pedestal. The right hand 
is in varada with a fruit or jewel on palm while the left holds a stalk 
of lotus (now missing) The image wears a long necklace with cakra- 
like clasp between the breasts. 

Árya Tārā is another well-known variety. She is described in the 
the SDM as seated in ardhaparyanka with varada in the right hand and 
utpala in the left, having the efigy of Amoghasiddhi on her crest. The 
National Museum of New Delhi contains two bronze images of this deity 
from Nalanda, belonging respectively to the seventh and tenth century A.D. 
Both the images are however standing. The Lucknow State Museum on 
the other hand has two bronze images from Nalanda belonging to tenth- 
eleventh century, which are seated in ardhaparyanka having varada pose and 
utpala in hands and Amoghasiddhi in crest. The Nalanda collection of the 
Patna Museum contains three bronze image of Ārya Tārā. This form of 
Tārā is very common. A slightly variant form is that of Vašyādhikāra 
Tara in which the goddess is enjoined to be seated in bhadrasana. When 
the goddess is accompanied by A$oka-käntä Marici and Ekajata we have 
another form known as Khadiravani Tärä. All these forms belong to the 
general category of Šyāma Tara, as we shall see below. 

Tārā, standing or seated with varada pose and lotus in hands, when 
represented amidst eight goddesses, is known as Astamahabhaya Tara, 
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so named because she is invoked to dispel eight fears. Stonē images, 
corresponding to this type, have been found at Ratnagiri in Orissa (now 
in the Patna Museum), at Nalanda (now in the Nalanda Museum), and 
Somapara in Bangladesh ( nowin the Dacca Museum) The one of Dacca 
has eight miniature figures of goddesses on the prabhavali, four on each 
side, and the figure of Vajrasattva on the extreme right corner of the 
pedestal.** She belongs to the category of Sita Tara or white Tārā which 
includes also Mrtyuvaficana and Astamahabhaya, Caturbhuja and Sadbhuja 
Sitatārā, Višvamātā, etc. 

The Svama Tara or the Green group consists of Arya Tara, Vašya 
Tārā, Mahattari Tārā, Varada Tārā, Durgottāriņī Tārā, Dhanada Tārā, etc. Of 
these, the most common and popular form is that of Khadiravani Tārā 
characterised by varada pose and utfala in hands and two companion 
goddesses, Mārīcī Ašoka-kāntā and Ekajatā, to her right and left respectively. 
The Kurkihar hoard of the Patna Museum containsas many as eight seated 
bronze images of the Šyāmatārā group. Since the Tara images have a wide 
variety, they can be broadly classified into two groups—the ordinary (consis- 
ting of the Sita and Syämä varieties) and the extra-ordinary. Most of 
the extant images belong to the former group. The Banpur hoard of 
Orissa has eleven Tara images in bronze, all in lalitäsana carrying utpala 
in the left hand and exhibiting varada in the right. With the same hand 
poses, there are twenty standing bronze images in the Kurkihar hoard; 
nine standing with a slight bend and eleven standing in samapdda-sthanaka. 

A bronze'image of Dhanada Tara from Nalanda, belonging to c. 8th 
century, is now in the Nalanda Museum. It is standing with slight flexion 
on a lotus. The image is four-handed, right hands holding rosary and 
exhibiting abhava-mudra and left hands holding a lotus stalk and a manuscript. 
This corresponds fully to her iconographic description given in the SDM 
according to which she is of yellowish green complexion, one face and four 
hands bearing respectively aksamala, varada, utpala and pustaka. The 
Patna Museum contains a four-armed bronze image of a crowned Tara from 
Nalanda in lalitasana on a single lotus pedestal. The upper right hand is 
broken and the left holds a kamandalu from which emerges a nagakesara 
flower. The lower right is in abhaya-mudra and the left holds nagakesara.** 
Its identification with any particular form is uncertain. 

A bronze image of Vajra Tara, now in the Dacca Museum, originally 
hailing from Majvadi, Faridpur, is significant. It is much mutilated and only 
partly preserved. The figure is within an eight-petalled lotus, with the figures 
of eight attendants carved on the inside of the petals.** It reminds us of 
one of the same type of images found at Chandipur in Bhagalpur and now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. This image is also in the form of a lotus 
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and represents the complete mandala with all the attendant deities. It is 
made in such a way that it can be opened and closed at will. The petals are 
eight in number, and each bears the image of an attendant deity. According 
to SDM, 179 Vajratārā should be in the midst of a circle of eight mothers. 
She is eight-armed, four-faced and decked in all ornaments. She bears the 
images of the five Dhäyani Buddhas on the crown. She carries in her right 
hands vajra, pasa, šankha and šara, and in the left vajrātkuša, utpala, dhanus 
and tarjanī-mudrā. Vajratärä images are extremely rare. 


8. Miscellaneous 
(i) Nirukti Pratisamvit 


Four Pratisamvit deities are mentioned in NSP, 58 in connection with 
Dharmadhātu Vāgīšvara mandala. The third one is called Nirukti Pratisamvit 
who is described as of red colour and holding a chain with a lotus pendant by 
two hands. No representation corresponding to this goddess is known, but 
S. K. Saraswati'' refers to a tenth century bronze image from Nalanda which 
represents a goddess seated in vajraparyanka on a lotus over a high pedestal 
with two hands, the right held near the breast having a tiny flower or jewel 
between the fingers, and the left placed on knee in varada pose. It may be 
suggested that the object in the right hand of the said image may be a subs- 
titute of the chain with lotus pendant, a feature of Nirukti Pratisamvit in the 
NSP. ` 


(ii) Māyā Devī and Soma 


A very interesting bronze image of Māyā Devi standing under an 
Asoka tree in the Lumbini garden with the newly born baby Gautama, and also 
a nun Soma standing on a pedestal bedecked with vajras and reclining elephants 
at the four corners and holding with both hands a long branch of tree has been 
discovered at Nalanda.** I 


(iii) Hārīti 

Originally a primitive protrectress of children, Häriti was admitted into 
the Buddhist pantheon and her cult became very popular even among the 
Hinayānists. She and her consort Paficika have been all through represented in 
Indian art, from the Gandhara sculptures onwards. According to the Buddhist 
legends she was the gurdian deity of Magadha who was in the habit of stealing 
and devouring young children. But. this ogress was converted into the 
protectress deity of children under Buddha's influence. She is easily recognised 
in sculptures by her association with children. She is also sometimes represented 
as holding a pomegranate which Buddha gave her as food as a substitute of 
human flesh." The images of Häriti are often asssociated with mango fruits. 
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_ The Banpur hoard of Orissa contains five bronze images of Hārīti. 
Each of them is shown as seated on a lotus pedestal carrying a child on her lap. 
A bronze image of Hārīti was found at Nalgora, 24 Parganas, West Bengal. 
It is endowed with two hands, the left one holding a babe and the right one a 
pomegranate. She stands on a lotus, and is wrapt in a loin cloth, a part of 
which runs across her body. A pomegranate tree bends from the left to right 
in the form of an arch. On the right of the image is a nude babe standing 
while the vākana is on the opposite side. This image belongs to c. 12th-13th 
century.** She may also stand for Jain Ambika, for the tree concerned 
appears to be a mango tree. Ambika is not, however, conceptually very 
different from Hārīti, because she is also the protectress of children and 
the development of the same primitive Mother Goddess like her Buddhist 
counterpart. One composite relief of the 12th century A.D. hailing from 
Deopara and now in the Rajshahi Museum shows Hariti and her consort in 
lalitāsana, their right hands holding vījapūrakas and the left a seated child in 
each case. In the middle of the fafcaratha pedestal squat four children. 
A Kurkihar bronze image of Hāriti is shown as seated in mahdrdja-lila 
pose with a child on left lap. The right hand on knee contains a fruit. 


B. Jaina Images 


1. Iconographical characteristics and Symbols of a Tirthamkara 


According to Jain iconographical texts, a Tīrtharnkara should have long 
arms hanging upto the knee, the šrīvaisa symbol and a youthful nude body 
flanked on two sides by a Yaksa and a Yaksini, the presence of a particular tree 
(Kevala-vrksa) under which he attained the supreme knowledge and one of the 
asta-pratihārya consisting of heavenly tree, throne, umbrella, nimbus, drum, 
flowering blossoms, chouris and musical instrument. He should sit in padmdsana 
or faryatkāsana or stand in kāyotsarga posture. The Tirthamkaras and their 
attendant deities should also: have their respective cognizance or lafichana 
usually placed below the image. 


2. Rsabhanatha 


Rsabhanatha or Adinatha, the first of the Jain Tirthamkaras, who has 
numerous iconical representations, is characterised by the bull symbol, nyagrodha 
tree and the deities, Gomukha Yaksa and Cakresvari or Apraticakra, as the 
male and female companions respectively. Gomukha Yaksa sometimes appears 
with an actual bull face justifying his name. The Säsanadevi Cakresvari bears 
a cakra or wheel in hand. Of the Rsabhanätha images discovered in different 
parts of Bengal mention may be made of the Surhor stone image of Dinajpur, 
now in the Rajshahi Museum, the Mandoil stone image from Rajshahi, 
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now in the Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University, the Sonamukhi and 
Ambikanagar stone images of Bankura, the Jaipur stone image of Purulia, etc. 
The Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University contains a very nice bronze 
image of Rsabhanätha belonging to c. 10th century A.D. The image stands in 
käyotsarga pose on a double petalled lotus pedestal with the miniature figure of 
the länchana bull. The hair of the Jina is in the shape of Jatämukuta. This 
image shows a strong similarity with another bronze image of the same deity 
found at Rajpara in the Midnapore district and bears affinity to the bronzes 
found from Kakatpur in Orissa, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The 
Patna Museum contains eight bronze images of Rsabhanätha from Aluara, 
Manbhum. All of them are standing in kāyotsarga, excepting one which is 
seated on a lotus pedestal. In one case Rsabhanatha is shown standing by the 
side of Parsvanatha on the same pedestal. The Chausa hoard of the Patna 
Museum contains four bronze images of Rsabhanatha. Two of these images 
stand in kāyotsarga with long wavy hair, covering shoulders and back while 
the remaining two are seated in dhyäna-mudra and vajraparyanka, with hair 
parted in middle, locks on shoulders and tenous at the back of head. 


8. Ajitanatha 


Ajitanätha is the second Tirthamkara whose emblem is gaja or elephant, 
complexion golden, kevalavrksa Saptaparna, attending Yaksa Mahavaksa and 
attending Yaksini Ajitabalā. Two stone images of this Jina have been found 
at Barkole in Bankura district. They stand in kāyotsarga pose under a canopy 
and on a lotus flanked on each side by the aforesaid attending deities. The 
Manbhum stone image of the Patna Museum represents him as standing nude 
between the attendants carrying fly-whisks turned towards him. The Aluara 
collection of the Patna Museum has a bronze image of Ajitanätha standing on 
lotus pedestal with his elephant emblem. 


4, Candraprabha 


Candraprabha is the eighth Tirthamakara with candra or moon as his 
lanchana, nūgakešara as the kevala tree, Vijaya and Bhrkuti or Jvälämälini as 
his Šāsanadevatā and Sasanadevi respectively. In iconic representations, he is 
shown either standing in kūyotsarga or seated in Paryanküsana. The Aluara 
(Manbhum) collection of the Patna Museum contains two bronze images of 
Candraprabha standing on lotus pedestal in kayotsarga with his emblem the 
crescent moon. The Chausa hoard has also two bronze images in which he is 
represented as seated with dhyāna-mudrā, crescent moon on the top of the round 
beaded Strascakra. There are two large makara heads on either side of the 
throne. 
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b. Santinatha 


The sixteenth Tirthathkara, Santinatha has deer as his lanchana, 
Kirhpuruşa (Garuda) and Mahāmānasī (Nirvāņī) as Sasanadevata and Sasanadevi, 
and nandi tree as his kevala vrksa. Often a wheel between a pair of antelopes 
serves as his symbol. Santinatha is widely represented in sculpture. Even in 
Bengal stone images of this Jina have been found at Pakbira, Deoli and 
Chitgiri in Bankura, Ujani in Burdwan, Rajpara in Midnapore and other 
places. The Patna Museum contains two stone images of Santinatha 
from Manbhum, standing with two attendants, wearing a cap-like object o on the 
head, a chatra above and a deer ou pedestal. 


6. Kunthunatha 


The seventeenth Tirthamkara, Kunthunātha is of golden colour, having 
tiluka as the kevalavrksa, goat länchana and Gandharva and Vala as the attend- 
ing male or female deities. The Aluara collection of the Patna Museum contains 
six bronze images of Kunthunatha with usual emblems. Two of these figures 
have surprisingly eight attendants and one has nine. 


7. Vimalanātha 


The thirteenth Tirthamkara, Vimalanätha has boar as his emblem, 
jambu as kevalavrksa and Sanmukha and Vidita as attending god and goddess. 
A. bronze image of this Jina from Aluara is in the Patna Museum. 


8. Nemtnātha 


Neminātha is the twenty-second Tirthamkara having conch as emblem, 
vetasa as kevalavrksa and Gomedha and Ambika as attending god and goddess. 
The Aluara collection of the Patna Museum has a bronze of Neminatha in which 
the Jina is represented as standing on a lotus pedestal. 


9. Pāršvanātha 


The twenty-third Jina Parsvanathe has snake as his symbol, devadaru 
or dhataki as kevala tree, and Dharanendra (or Vamana) and Padmavati as 
attending deities. He is always represented in sculpture with a snake spreading 
its hoods in the form of a canopy over his head. The images of Pāršva are 
numerous in Eastern India. In Bengal the districts of Bankura, Purulia, 
Burdwan, Midnapore and 24 Parganas have yielded a good number of Pärsvanätha 
images in stone. The Aluara collection of the Patna Museum has two bronze 
images : one, with a seven hooded serpent, seated in padmdsana on a four- 
pillared lotus throne and nine attendants also seated on pedestals, and the other, 
standing on a lotus pedestal with two serpent devotees. ‘The Chausa hoard also 
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contains two bronze images, one standing in kāyotsarga, with serpent coil, curly 
hair and three lines on each side of the pelvic region, while the other, the lower 
portion of which is lost, shows his standing figure whose head is protected by a 
seven-hooded serpent. 


10. Mahavira 


The last Tirthamkara Mahāvīra has Matanga and Siddhayikä as attend- 
ing god and goddess, lion as emblem and Sala tree as kevalavrksa. The attend- 
ing goddess has for her vehicle lion and the god elephant. Mahavira is represented 
in sculpture always as nude either. seated in paryankāsana or standing in 
kāyotsarga. The Aluara collection of the Patna Museum has six bronze images 
of Mahavira, three of which are inscribed. They stand on lotus pedestal with 
chatra in some cases, and in one case with nine attendants seated on pedestal. 


11. Ambika 


Ambikā, a development of the primitive Mother Goddess in Brahmanical 
cults, was adopted by the Jains and conceived as the Sasanadevi of the twenty- 
first Tirthamkara Neminätha. She has other two names, Kušmāņdinī and 
Amra, the second one being due to her association with dmra or mango. Sheis 
described in the iconographical texts as riding on a lion, of golden complexion, 
with two or four hands, bearing a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and a goad. 
The State Archaeological Gallery, West Bengal, preserves a bronze image of 
Ambikā, found at Nalgora in 24 Parganas. The goddess stands on a lotus 
pedestal beneath the bough of a mango tree, clasping a child on her waist by her 
left hand and holding in her right another nude child. Just near the bottom of 
the tree, which is bent with fruits, is a miniature figure of a lion. Another 
bronze image of Ambika found at Aluara is now in the Patna Museum. The 
goddess is represented as standing ona lotus pedestal with two attendants and 
lion. 

B. Brahmanical Images 
(i) Siva | 

Siva is the most роршаг and widely worshipped deity in India through- 
out the ages. The word Siva meaning the auspicious, occurs as an epithet of 
the Vedic Rudra. Siva is also described in the early and medieval Brahmanical 
texts as the originator and the best exponent of jnäna (supreme knowledge), 
yoga and various arts and accomplishments. Many and varied are his aspects 
and attributes which appear to be delineated in his numerous epithets often 


referred to in the Epic and Puranic literature. 
Siva is worshipped in a number of anthropomorphic forms but invariably 
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in the symbol of Linga in sanctum sanctorum of temples. The Mukhalinga in 
human face constitutes a class by itself. According to the Kāraņāgama and the 
Rupamandana, Mukhalingas could be one, three, four and five faced. We come 
across stone Mukhalingas in Bengal, the Ekamukhalingas are however common. 
The Rajshahi Museum preserves a good specimen of Mukhalinga discovered from 
Madariganj. A Caturmukha stone linga was recovered from Unakoti (Tripura). 
It bears four well-carved human figures up to waist on the four sides of its 
Pijabhaga.*® A bronze Caturmukhalinga from Murshidabad district preserved 
in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, has some interesting iconographic 
traits. Oneof the four faces shows the ugra or the terrific aspect of Siva, that 
of Bhairava Virtipaksa. '' 

The anthropomorphic forms of Siva images are classified under two 
broad heads, viz. Ugra or Ghora (fierce) aspect and Saumya or Santa (placid) 
aspect. Images of the Santa category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the iconographic texts of the Saiva-Agamas. Such 
forms of Siva are also described in the Saiva-Agamas as Daksināmūrtis (conferr- 
ing graces) and Nrtyamürtis (dancing forms) which portray the god as the master 
in the various arts of dancing and playing on musical instruments as well as 
expounding the Sastras and practising yoga. 

Another group of images emphasise syncretism of different cults, Saiva, 
Šākta and Vaisnava, e.g. Ālingana Uma-Mahegvara, Ardhanari$vara and 
Harihara forms. — 

In Ālingana variety Siva and Sakti are seen in a very close embrace 
while in the Ardhanäri$vara form Šiva and Umā merge into one body, the right 
half showing male and the left half female features. The story of the merger 
of Siva and Sakti into one is related in the Kalika-purana (ch. 45). The Matsya- 
purana (ch. 260), the Silparatna and the Agamic texts, viz. Amsubhedagama, 
the Kamikagama, the Kāraņāgama also refer to Ardhanärisvara images.” 

The Ardhanārīšvara images of Siva is rather rare in Bengal. The 
Ardhanarisvara image of Purapura now in the Rajshahi Museum is an excellent 
specimen of this variety. Possessed with two arms the image depicts the 
respective features peculiar to Umā and Siva on the left and right halves 
including the Saivite characteristic of ardhvalinga."* 

Candrašekhara-mūrtis or the god decorated with a digit of the moon on 
his crest have been described by Gopinatha Rao as of three types, viz. 
Kevala-mürti, Umāsahita-mūrti and Alingana-miirti on the basis of Athšubhedā- 
gama and other Saiva Agamas. These are illustrated mostly in the late 
medieval bronze and stone sculptures from the southern India. Kevala- 
candrasekhara image shows the god alone but in the Umāsahita and Ālingana 
Candrašekhara images the god either stands with Uma by his side or he lovingly 
embraces his consort seated on his left thigh. In Eastern India, particularly in 
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Bengal, the latter variety was very popular and is freguently found in stone and 
metal at different sites. Of these images one octo-alloy metal icon found at 
Kurkihar deserves mention. The god in his right hand holds an object 
appearing to be a lotus bud and the left hand is placed on the left breast of 
Gaurī. The trident of Šiva is seen to the right, planted firmly on the ground. 
The goddess has a circular mirror in her left hand whereas the right hand is 
placed on the left thigh of the god. The bull and the lion, the respective 
mounts are depicted at the bottom with two pairs of devotees on either side. 

There are other varieties of composite images with legends on the 
pedestals. One of these images in the Dacca Museum bears the label of 
Kalinga-Mahesvara. Labels such as Parvatisathkarau, Bābhravikāyā etc. 
have also been met with on the pedestals of Alingaña images. As the contem- 
porary inscribed labels read different names to denote ше same image, so 
different Tantras and Puranas also give a variety of names.” 

We come across a bronze image of the group of Uma- Mahešvara from 
Mangalbari (Dinajpur) seated at ease in a conversational attitude on a 
full blown lotus. Siva is four-armed, one arm embraces his consort, another 
rests on her breast in tripatdka pose, the two other hands bear a trident and 
an wipala. He wears a belted dhoti and the usual ornaments, his hair is dressed 
high on the head. Parvati sits on Mahesvara's left lap with her right hand 
placed round god's neck and the left hand holds a mirror. Below the seat are 
the vahanas—the bull or Nandi reclining and the lion standing. To right and 
left are small figures of Kārtikeya and Ganesa, each seated on a lotus."* 

Among the various iconographic representations of Siva with Pārvatī, 
the Kalyänasundara form is an interesting one. It is a composite image 
representing the marriage ceremony of Siva and Pārvatī. It is also known as 
Vaivähika- or Pānigrahaņa-mūrti. The detailed instruction about this image of 
Siva may be found in the Agamic texts like the Uttara-kamikagama, Pūrva- 
karanagama and the Silparatna.** It is stated in these texts that Siva should 
be sculptured as standing firmly on the left leg and with the right one resting 
upon the ground somewhat bent. In Bengal there are a few Vaivāhika-mūrtis 
in stone. So far as known, the Rajshahi Museum, the Museum of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta and the Dacca Sahitya Parishad each has one image 
of this class. They had been recovered from the Dacca district and the 
district of Bogra."" 

The Nrtyamürtis of Siva have been found in different parts of India. 
In the Matsya-purana (ch. 259), we find a detailed description of Nrtyamūrtis 
with four, eight, ten or sixteen hands. When the god is represented with ten 
arms the right hands should carry the sword, lance, staff, trident and Vara and 
the left hands the shield, skull-cup, snake, rosary and khatvanga, Image of 
Nrtyamürti in stone have been found in Dacca and Tippera Districts of 
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Bengal. The Sankarbandha (Dacca) image in the Dacca Museum, one of the 
best pieces of its collection, follows the description of the Matsya-purana.** 

Of the terrific icons of Siva mention may be made of Vatuka Bhairava 
and Aghora-Rudra. A miniature burnt clay image of Vatuka Bhairava in the 
Dacca Museum bears a general resemblance to the image of Vatuka in the 
Indian Museum. The figure of Indian Museum is naked and wears a pair of 
wooden sandals and is accompanied by a dog. The features are absent in the 
Dacca Museum in which the four-armed god wears a long garland of skulls 
over the flabby belly. Flames radiate from his head, the eyes are round and 
rolling and the lips depict a horrible smile.** 

According to the Tantras, Aghora-Rudra should have eight arms in 
which he should hold sword, bow, axe and skull. The image of Aghora-Rudra 
has been found in Vikrampur and was preserved at the Vaisnava monastery 
at Abdullapur, Dacca district. Sadāšiva, the family deity of the Sena rulers of 
Bengal, is a deity of the Agamanta Saiva pantheon. The worship of Sadāšiva 
became popular in Bengal in eleventh Century under the patronage of the Senas 
as is evident from numerons images of the deity from various parts of the region 
and preserved in the museums.  Iconographic features of the image 
largely agree with descriptions in the Mahanirvana-tantra and the Garüda- 
purana. According to these texts, Sadāšiva seated in vaddha-badmasana on 
double lotus, is endowed with five faces depicting the līlāmūrtis (viz. Sadyajata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Asana) and ten hands displaying abhaya- 
and varada-mudras, Sakti, iri$ula and khatvanga in his right hands and 
sarpa, aksamālā, damaru, nilotpala and vījapūra in the left. Sena rulers used 
the image as their seal device engraved on copper plate charters."? 


(ii) Vigne 


The Vedic solar god Visnu, the cosmic god Narayana and the historic 
god Vasudeva-Krsna of the Mahabharata contributed to the growth of theistic 
Vaisnavism with Visnu as the central figure and some of the relations of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, viz. Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha as secondary 
divinities. Also known as Paūcarātra or Bhagavata cult, it helped to form the 
Vyūha doctrine. Early evidence of the worship of Vrsni-viras is corroborated 
by epigraphs as well as by the Puranic accounts. The Pancaratra or the 
Bhagavata creed came to be known as Vaisnavism in its later development, in 
about the 5th century A.D. 

The major constituents of Visnu enshrined in the main sanctum of the 
temples or in the subsidiary shrines in the temple compound and those appearing 
as the decorative sculptures on the temple walls are associated with doctrinal 
tenets as well as with mythological stories depicted in the Puranas. 
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The four broad varieties of the Dhruvaberas of Visņu are the yoga, 
bhoga, vīra and abhicartka, each of which is subdivided into three groups based 
on the principal postures of images, ie. sthanaka (standing), asana (seated) and 
šayāna (recumbent). These twelve subgroups are further divided into three 
classes, viz. uttama, madhyama and adhama according to the numbers of accessory 
figures accompanying the central deity, i.e. a total of thirty six varieties.°° 

The complexion of Visnu according to the Brhat-samhita should be as 
dark as that of atasī flower. Breast adorned with šrīvatsa sign and kaūstubhā 
jewel, face beaming with benignant smile he is represented in chosen ornaments, 
earrings and jewelled crown. When endowed with eight arms he exhibits the 
abhaya pose in one of his four right hands and holds sword, club and arrow in 
the remaining three. The bow, shield, a wheel and a conch-shell are the emblems 
placed in his left hands. In four armed images his one right hand shows the 
varada and the other holds a mace while he carries a wheel and a conch-shell in 
the left hand.°* 

According to the Hayasirga-päncaratra,?* however, the distribution of 
emblems of a four-armed sthanaka Visnu icon would be somewhat different from 
the Brhat-samhAita, viz. a wheel in the upper and а lotus in the lower right hands, 
and a mace and a conch-shell in the upper and lower left. The God should be 
accompanied by his consorts, Sri and Pusti (Sarasvati), almost waist-high, 
standing in a slightly bent pose on either side with a lotus flower and a lute in 
their hands, respectively. The prabhamandala (stele), should be decorated with 
vidyādharas, leogryphs (gajavyälas) and other motifs. In medieval times, Visnu 
images with sthanaka pose found in northern and eastern India conform to a 
great extent the description mentioned above. The difference lies only in the 
placement of weapons in the upper hands, viz. the gadā in the upper right and 
cakra in the upper left, while the lotus is usually a tiny mark on the upturned 
palm of the lower right which shows varada-mudra. The central figure is 
invariably attended by his two consorts Sri and Pusti and sometimes by Sri and 
Bhūdevī. But in early specimens of the god his two consorts, i.e. Sri and Pusti 
are scarcely found. In the late medieval reliefs the emblems are often personified 
in the forms of a female and a male, i.e. the Gadädevi and Cakrapurusa, and the 
God is provided with the vehicle Garuda and the two gatekeepers, viz. 
Visvaksena and Vatsadanda, whereas the stele shows the gandharva couples, 
the garland bearing gandharvas and also the kirtimukha finial on its top 
centre. Sometimes, various avatāra motifs or incarnatory forms are depicted 
on the prabhavali. Four-armed standing Visnu-images available in north- 
eastern India come under one or other of the vyithas or of the vibhava aspects 
of Vasudeva. Visnu is considered to be,a general designation ascribed to a 
considerable variety of figures designated by different names on the basis of the 
distribution of emblems, viz. $ankha, cakra, gadā, and padma. It is only in the 
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Agni-purana** that we get names of all the twenty-four varieties of Visnu. In 
many of the Visnu images belonging to the medieval period no strict principle 
appear to have been followed in the matter of placement of emblems in the 
hands or in naming the deity. 

The asana or seated Visnu images, though rare in the north of India, 
are found either seated in lalitāsana pose on the coils of Adigesa or on the back 
of Garuda,** sometimes singly or along with his consort Laksmi.** The seated 
image of Visnu is sometimes depicted in a yogic pose of padmasana on a double 
petalled lotus : The šayāna-mūrtis of Visnu are scarcely found in the north- 
eastern region of India. 

The abhicarika form of Visnu was worshipped generally with a view 
to gaining success in abhicdra work like inflicting death or defeat on the ` 
enemies.** The images were probably destroyed after their worship. The only 
specimen of this type in north-eastern region comes from Chaitanpur, Burdwan. 
Standing images of Visnu collected from different parts of eastern India are 
chiefly of bhoga variety. They are almost countless in number and preserved 
in every museum. Bronze pieces are comparatively few but they illustrate the 
general iconographic features of Visnu images described above. 

Five standing metal images of Visnu from Rangpur, observed by 
A. D. Spooner,'' are the excellent specimens belonging to the tenth Century A.D. 
The largest standing four-armed image of Visnu'' (height with the screen 86%’) 





Attendant R Deity L Attendant 
Sri with lotus 1. Mace ` 1. Discus Pusti 
extended in varada 2. Conch with vina 
with mark of lotus on 
the upturned palm. 





The order of weapens PGCS = Trivikrama 


~ 





falls under the sub-order Trivikrama according to the order of emblems held in 
the hands of the god. The handle of the mace is so long that it touches the top 
of the lotus seat. Sri and Pusti as shown in the chart are present on both 
sides. Garuda, the vehicle, and two worshippers are also depicted on the pedestal. 
The tilaka mark and the eyes are inlaid with silver, but the pupil of eyes remain 
black. 

Another large standing image of Visnu with almost similar characteris- 
tics shows a balanced placement of the attendant goddesses. The figure placed 
on the left of the central figure seems to be of Bhüdevi or Vasumati because the 
object in her hand is something other.than the vina of Pusti. 

Other bronzes of this group are almost similar in design.** The figure 
three on the plate'' is interesting for its stele, which is decorated by a kirtimukha 
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or mask at the top. The little figures on the screen behind the conventionalized 
lotus of the halo are of the ten avataras, The rampant lions surmounting the 
recumbent elephants on the screen behind the attendant figures are the familiar 
motifs found in the stele of the medieval images. The images belong to the 
Trivikrama sub-order, the commonest form of Visnu discovered in Bengal. 


A rare specimen of a two-armed Visnu image from Nalanda may be 
mentioned here for its rather peculiar design. The god is seen standing in his 
usual ornaments and the vanamālā. Two huge forms of gadā and cakra rest 

R Deity E on the lotus pedestal, 
and the god touches 
them with the tip of 
his hands."* 





1. Gadā 1. Cakra — 


A R Deitv L A An image of 


Gadādevī 1. Back R 1. Back L Cakra- übhicürika- sthanaka 
touches touches the purusa Visnu, mentioned 
the knob rim of the earlier, also falls 
of the mace. wheel. under the sub-order 

2. The front Trivikrama on the 
R holds a я EUN 
is basis of distribution 


of emblems placed in 
his four hands. The dyudha-purusas, viz. Gadadevi and Cakrapurusa, carry 
staffs in their hands. The image shows an extremely elongated face, large 
protruding eyes, swollen muscles and prominent bones with a partially 
emaciated belly and the loin-cloth worn in a very rough manner. It thus 
expresses extraordinary features, not common for the Visnu images. A peculiar 
string of amulets hangs round the neck of the god.”* 














R Deity d A crowned and 

1. Discus placed 1. Mace placed on richly ornamented 
enc lotis. а lotus: brass image of Visnu 

2. Lotus 2. Conchplacedon  hailing from Sagar- 
a lotus. dighi and preserved in 

PCGS = Hrsikeša the museum of the 


Vangiya Sahitya Parishad'' is a fine specimen of a seated variety. The god 
sits in lalitaksepa pose on a full-blown lotus placed on a pancaratha pedestal. 
The stele with the kirtimukha and the pedestal are richly decked following the 
developed style of the eastern school. Weapons placed in his four hands agree 
with the order of the Hrsikeša type. The noteworthy peculiarity is in the place- 
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ment of emblems, excēpt the lotus, in the lower right hand, each of the other 
three is placed upon a full-blown lotus springing from the stalk held by the god. 
The characteristic is rather common in the case of some Buddhist images. 
It will not be out of.place to mention that the Visnu-Lokesvara images, discovered 
from North Bengal, is a syncretic type revealing the iconographic features 
of both Lokesvara and Visnu. 


(iii) Balarama 


Balarama or Sankarsana, the elder brother of Krsna, is associated with 
the vyūha and the vibhava aspects of Visnu. His actual identity is shrouded 
in mystery and vaguely interpreted by the myth makers. His achievement as an 
avatara of Visnu is described in every major Purana including the Harivamsa. 
He is of white complexion, wearing a red garment and earrings. His eyes are 
round and rolling due to excessive intoxication, and hair tied up in a knot. He 
is either two or four-armed. When two-armed he holds musala in the right and 
hala in the left.'* When four-armed he is required to carry musala and cakra 
in his back and front left hands respectively.” Sometimes, his wife Revati, of 
yellow complexion with lotus in her right hand, is placed to the right of the 
deity.'^ In later iconographic development Safikarsana associated with the 
vibhāva aspects invariably holds a plough-share and stands under a canopy of 
seven-hooded serpent. Vyūka Sankarsana in his four hands should hold the 
emblems of Visnu in the prescribed order." 

Two bronze images of Balarama from Kurkihar and Nalanda are the 
standard specimens of the deity. Both the images, though discovered from 
different sites, look similar and belong to the period of Devapala. The 
Kurkihar image is in the Patna museum No. 208. The image from Nalanda is 
seen standing with vanamala under the canopy of a seven-hooded serpent. He 
is four-armed holding a conch, a disc, a club and a plough. 

A bas-relief from Paharpur representing Balarama with the donkey 
demon Dhenuka’® deserves mention for its vigorous and fine execution. The 
youthful figure of Balarama is seen standing with his left foot over the head of 
the demon in the form of a donkey-cum-lion. The right fist of the god is 
turned at the Asura who is seen seizing the left arm of the god. A palm tree 
to the left indicates that the incident occurred in the palm grove. 


(iv) Ganapati 


The beginning of the cult of Ganapati,”° the bestower of success in the 
orthodox tradition, may be traced in the worship of the imps and the evil 
spirits collectively known as Vināyakas, the kings of obstacles. The confused 
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origin of Ganapati from one of the Vinäyakas, who is the son of Ambikā, is 
found in the Yajaavalkya-smrti. Later myths in the Puranas and the Agamas 
described him as the son of Siva and Pārvatī. 

In the opinion of Coomaraswamy an elephant-headed Yaksa depicted 
in the Amaravati sculpture gives trace of the Yaksa trait in this pot-bellied 
and elephant-headed god. The early trace of his worship by the community of 
tradesmen is found in the Ghatiyala Pillar depicting the four images of 
Gaņeša facing four quarters (V. S. 918—861 A. D.).** 

The earliest iconographic type of Ganapati is either seated or standing. 
He is pot-bellied and endowed with elephant head and having one tooth. 
Parašu and mulaka are the emblems in his two hands.** All the texts including 
the Puranas and the dgamas place in his four hands any four of the following 
attributes : svadanta, kapittha, modaka, ankusa, pasa, naga, aksa and padma. 
A mouse is often described as his mount in the later texts. Bharati, Sri, 
Vighneġvari, Buddhi and Kubuddhi are regarded as his consorts. His other 
characteristic features include three eyes, übhanga or samabhanga pose, tiger- 
skin garment and sacred thread made of a snake. His fierce form is associated 
with the left handed variety of his worship.** 

In medieval Bengal seated and standing variety of the god is added by 
a dancing type (nriya-mürii) having more than four arms. Several representa- 
tions of the deity in stone, metal and terracotta are found at Paharpur.** А little 
miniature of Gaņeša іп wilasa pose, from Nalanda, is a seated variety. (The 
four-armed deity, holding a little axe in one of his hands and a lotus in another, 
places his right foot on a rat.“ Another image of Ganega found in a niche at 
Paharpur is seated with widened legs. He holds in his four hands a trident, 
a bunch of leaves, a rosary and a snake. The Mouse, the vehicle, is incised in 
front of the pedestal.*" 

A dancing figure of Ganesa, recovered from north Bengal, is now in the 
Indian Museum. The god in the company of two other dancing figures on either 
side is found dancing on the back of his vehicle mouse. The six-handed 
figure holds a tusk, an axe and a rosary in the right hands, while one of the left 
shows varada and the rest carry a blue lotus and a pot of sweetmeat with the 
trunk of the deity placed on it. A bunch of mangoes with leaves attached to 
the stalk is seen hanging from the top centre of the pointed stela.** 


(v) Surya 

Sūrya, the heavenly luminary, is regarded as the solar deity from the 
early period of the Rgveda. The remodelling of the cult of Sūrya in northern 
India appears to have developed after the arrival of some priests (cf. Maga- 
dvijas) from Šākadvīpa (Sistan) in north-western India during the reign periods 
of the Saka and the Kusana Kings whose coins bear engravings of Mihira 
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(i.e, Mithra) of ancient Iran. The name of Šākadvīpa as the cultural centre of 
Sun-worship is referred toin every Purāņa and also in the epic. Efficiency of 
the god in healing all kinds of diseases, specially leprosy, is depicted in the 
Puranas" as well as in an epigraph incised on the pedestal of an image of 
Sūrya. 89 

The contribution of foreign elements to the Sun-cult of northern India 
is to be noted in the iconographic characteristics of Sūrya images having heavy 
boots, leggings and girdle fastened round the waist (Skt. Avyanga ; Avesta: 
Aiwiyaonghen). Such foreign traits probably conveyed by the Persian settlers 
in northern India are also approved in some Puranic and epic myths where we 
find instruction about fashioning the god in shoes.** It is worthy of notice that 
the south Indian reliefs of Sūrya are entirely free from such a fashion. In 
some passages of the Puranas injunctions are laid down against covering of the 
feet of the god.°° Supporting the scriptural prohibition the artists in northern 
India invented a device to put the feet of the god within the pedestal or inside 
the chariot. Sculptures of the god belonging to the eastern school usually 
retained the foreign fashion with two exceptions in the collection from Maldah.?* 

The common features of the god described in the early texts like 
Brhat-samhita'' and late texts like Matsya-furāņā and Visnudharmottara'' 
are as follows : 

The god should be fashioned i in the dress of a northerner (udicyavesa), 
from the feet upto the breast being covered. Represented in smiling face he 
holds two full-blown lotuses above his shoulder by their stalk. He wears two 
clothes and a breast plate. The attending figures, i.e. Danda and Pingala, 
with swords in their hands stand on either side of the god.°* According to 
the Visnudharmottara these two attendants, carrying a staff or skin and pen 
and ink-pot respectively, stand on the left and right sides of the central figure. 
His four sons, viz. Revanta, Yama and two Manus, and four wives, viz. Rajni, 
Niksubha, Chaya and Survarcasa should also be present among the accompanying 
deities ' The chariot with one wheel'' drawn by seven horses should be 
controlled by the legless Aruna.'' 

Two types of Sürya images (standing and seated) іп padmasana in the 
company of his attendants are found in northern and eastern India. In the 
first group, the image of Sūrya with all the accessories stands erect in the 
udicyavesa holding two full-blown lotuses by their stalk. The standing figures 
of Sarya belonging to the Päla and the Sena periods show elaborate characteristic 
features of the god with full accessory figures. The god is heavily ornamented, 
the prabhavali is usually pointed with the kirtimukha design on the top. The 
attending figures in addition those mentioned earlier include that of his other 
wives, particularly the earth goddess Mahāšvetā.”* 

Large number of medieval images of Sarya hailing from Bengal display 
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similar characteristic features. A copper image of Sûrya (size 23” by $^ 
from Mangalbari, district Dinajpur,'' is seen seated in a chariot drawn by seven 
horses. The legless Aruna sits holding reins in his hands. The god bedecked 
in necklace, sacred cord, bracelets and anklets, wears a dhoti and uttarīya. 
Instead of being two-armed as usual, he possesses four arms. Both the upper 
arms carry lotuses and the lower ones exhibit varada and abhaya respectively. 
The iconographic details agree with the description found in a dhyana of the gcd 
in the Tantrasara.*°° 

The development of full iconographic features as found in the sculptures 
of the Bengal school may be illustrated by an image of Sūrya. The god in 
smiling face holds two full-blown lotuses. An ornamental girdle round 
his waist anda garment are seen on the body. His feet and parts of his legs 
are covered with high boots. There is a female figure in front of the central 
figure. The legless Aruna, the charioteer, with a whip in his right hand and 
the reins of the horses in the left is seen just in front of the female figure. 
A female figure with fly-whisk in her right hand stands on the right side of the 
god. Toher right is figured a pot-bellied bearded man carrying a pen and 
inkstand in his hands. Another female figure shooting arrows stands to the 
further right. A group of three similar figures including only one male 
without beard and carrying either a staff or a sword stands on the left of the god. 
All the figures, except the two female figures shooting arrows and standing at 
the edges, wear boots like that of the = jä 


(vi) Laksmī 


The worship of Laksmī is generally associated with the cult of Visņu. 
Aceording to the Puranas she came out of the ocean at the time of its churning 
and was owned by Visnu himself. Asa goddess of prosperity, wealth and fortune 
her basic conception seems to have absorbed folk elements. All iconographic texts 
including the leading Puranas describe her with fully developed physiognomic 
traits of healthy motherhood (cf. Nyägrodhaparimandala : Sabdakalpadruma). 
She is commonly two-armed,'?* rarely four-armed and seldom many-armed. She 
is found holding some of the following emblems in her hands : lotus-flower, wood- 
apple, conch-shell, pot of nectar, shield and club. In her dhyana?” she is described 
as four-armed holding a bunch of corns, lotus and kaustubha jewel. The image 
of Sri is seen uniformly standing in a slightly bent posture beside Visnu images 
hailing from Bengal and Bihar. In such cases she holds a lotus flower in her 
right hand but in a few other cases she holds other objects va a bunch of corns, 
conch and chowry. 

A bronze image of Laksmī from Bogra with usual paraphernalia is in 
the museum of the Varendra Research Society.*°* The image belongs to the 
Gupta period. 
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(vii) Sarasvati 
| Sarasvatī, the goddess of music, learning, eloguence and intelligence, 
is described as the Šakti of Brahmā in the early literature. In the late texts like 
Brahmavaivarta-purüna,?' she is associated with Visnu as Pusti and seen 
standing at his right side with lute in her hands. As an independent goddess her 
iconographic features are found in the Visnudharmottara/ ^? Amsubhedagama, 
Rūtamaydana and so on. She is of white complexion and is universally dressed 
in white garment. She is either two- or four-armed and carries some of the follo- 
wing objects : pen, manuscript, white lotus, rosary, vina and a vessel of nectar 77 
A tiny swan is found carved as the vehicle of the goddess in medieval sculptures. 
“An image of Sarasvati from Nalanda is seen standing on a lotus in a 
slightly bent posture. There are two accompanying figures, one male and the 
other female, on the right and the left sides of the goddess. 


(viii) Manasa 

The snake goddess Manasā is very popular among the common folk of 
Bengal and Bihar. Reference to the performance of rites for both honouring her 
and warding off the Nagas during rains occurs in the Grhya-sūtras. Practice of 
Nāga-worship comes down to us from the early Buddhist as well as from 
the Jaina texts. The snake sacrifice of Janamejaya, and the narratives of 
Jaratkaru and Kadru provide no trace of any female divinity like Manasa. 
The Naga divinities seem to have been worshipped in their male forms. 
It is in the late Brahmavaivartta-purāņa where the names of Jaratkāru and 
Kadru came to be associated with that of Manasā. The conception of the 
goddess Manasā seems to have some affinity with that of Sarasvati referred 
to in her dhyänas.*** Her association with the snake goddess Maficcimma and 
the Buddhist goddess Janguli should also be noted. 

Whatever may be the elements contributing to the development of the 
cult goddess Manasā, her images show her to be a definite anthropomorphic deity 
which reached its final form during the 10th-11th century A. D. 

Majority of the images of Manasā is endowed with disparate eyes having 
a canopy of seven cobra hoods over her head and occasionally the eighth one 
held in her left hand. She displays varada in the right hand which is marked 
with a fruit. An emaciated figure of Jaratkāru and a crowned figure of Astika 
are generally shown on the right and left of the goddess. The four-handed 
images of the goddess discovered from Bengal hold achild on the lap held by her 
two hands and two snakes are also held in the remaining ones. Such four-handed 
images of Manasā are somewhat similar to that of the Buddhist goddess Häriti. 

A bronze image of Manasā from Rajshahi district and coming under the 
collection of the Indian Museum shows very fine modelling and belongs to the 
early Pala period. Itis a seated figure of the goddess in lalitāsana pose under a 
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canopy of a seven-hooded serpent. The lotus seat is placed on a pedestal. By her 
left hand she holds a child on her leftlap and the right one carries a leafy branch.*°° 
A miniature image of Manasā of a rare type is found in Rangpur 
Sahitya Parishad collection. She is four-armed holding boughs in the upper 
hands. A child and a small object are present in the lower right and left." 


(ix) Sakti Icons 


(a) Gauri and Parvati 


Saktism or the worship of Sakti, the creative energy in the form of the 
Great Mother, was widely prevalent in eastern India. Primarily regarded as 
the consort of Siva, she is worshipped in her various manifestations from the 
period of the epic and the Puranas. Gauriand Parvati are the two aspects of 
the mother-goddess found in her placid forms.*** 

The images of Gauri and Parvati, discovered from Bengal and Bihar 
and belonging to medieval period, show some iconographic developments in a 
very Characteristic manner. But itis of interest to note that no trace of any 
common text, either Puranic or Tantric, has yet been found in Bengal, which 
might have acted as the guideline for the execution of these images of the 
goddess. Generally designated as Candi, because of her mount godhika, the 
images depict those aspects of the Mother known as Gauri and Parvati. The 
commonest forms of the mother found in Bengal and Bihar of the medieval time 
have four arms showing some of the following attributes : varada (or pomegra- 
nate), rosary, a Siva-linga, trident, mirror, abhaya and vase. Sometimes the 
mount alligator or iguana is shown on her pedestal. In the Rūpamaņdaņa*** 
we find that the worship of Gauri with her vehicle alligator in the house brings 
prosperity and fortune. 

Iconographic features of Gauri described in the Rapamandana*** conform 
generally to the characteristics of Devi images found in Bengal and Bihar. 
The images of Gauri endowed with four arms and three eyes should be decked 
with all kinds of ornaments. The identification of the images depend much on 
the attributes held in the hands. Thus, an image showing varada, rosary, lotus 
and abhaya isto be regarded as that of Gauri. Emblems in the hands of an 
image of Uma are lotus, rosary, mirror and waterpot. An image of Parvati 
should be characterised by the emblems of rosary, linga, Gaņeša and waterpot. 

A unigue bronze image of Gauri hailing from Nalanda is not only a fine 
illustration of the worship of this aspect of Devi in eastern India but also 
displays the vigorous art motif of the eastern school. The four-armed, three- 
eyed deity is endowed with the emblems of rosary, a hooked staff (looking 
like the branch of a tree with three shoots), and the waterpot, the lower 
right hand is broken. Three animals, viz. a lion, an alligator and a bull are 
engraved on the pedestal besides a kneeling devotee and a figure of Gaņeša. 
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The sun and the moon are placed on either side of the halo in a very artistic 
design.*** 

A fine black-basalt image of Parvati from Mangalbadi, district 
Dinajpur, is in excellent preservation except that three of the hands and the 
lion are lost. The goddess carries a Siva-linga in her only surviving upper 
hand. She is decorated with all kinds of ornaments and wears a high 
matted head dress. The pedestal bears in the centre an egraving of an 
alligator besides that of a lion and a bull. There are a number of female 
attendants besides the figure of the donor on the pedestal. Three male deities, 
probably Brahma, Visnu and Tam occur in niches at the top of the 
backslab.*** 

The bronze octo-alloy image of Sarvānī from Deulbadi (Tripura), though 
of an earlier period (7th Century A.D.), is a specimen of east Indian metal 
casting and exhibits interesting iconographic features. Sarväni with her lion 
mount is a form of Durgā. The image shows the goddess standing erect 
(samapadasthanaka) on the seated lion on the double-petalled lotus (visvapadma) 
pedestal of triratha design. The eight-handed. deity carries conch-shell, arrow, 
sword, discus, shield, trident, bell and bow in her different hands.*** 


(b) * Mahisāsuramardinī 


` Mahisāsuramardini is one of the early forms of the Mother goddess 
who is the svmbolic: expression of the universal energy or Sakti personi- 
fied. This aspect of the goddess is dssociated miiy the mythological SI 
described in the Markandeya-purana.**" 

In medieval sculptures she is endowed with a multiplicity of hands, 
such as, four, eight, ten, sixteen, eighteen, twenty or even thirty-two. According 
to the Silparaina,^* the image of the goddess should possess ten arms, 
three eyes, high breasts and a thin waist. She should stand in a tribhanga 
pose with her right foot placed on the back of her mount lion and the 
left one on the demon. She wears a jatamukuta adorned with a digit of 
the moon. Her complexion should be like that of an atasi flower. Her 
eyes should resemble the blue lotus. Trišūla, Sakti, cakra and dhanus are 
the weapons carried in her right hands while in the left ones are present 
the pasa, ankusa, khetaka, parasu and a ghanjü. A decapitated buffalo 
lies prostrate at her feet. The fierce demon with knitted evċ-brows emer- 
ging out of the buffalo is about to attack the goddess with a sword 
and a shield; but he ,is bound down by thé nagapasa of the Devi A 
very fine metal image. of Mahisäsuramardini from Kesabpur, district 
Dinajpur, and belonging to the 10th-11th century A.D., is seen standing in 
alidha pose with her right foot on the back of her mount lion. The 
demon Mahisäsura is in the posture of attacking the goddess with a 
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sword. The weapons and other. objects held.in her twelve hands are 
quite distinct. Two miniature figures of donors, one on each side of the 
pedestal and a kīrtimukha finial at the top are perfectly engraved.*** 


(c) Mātrkās 

Matrkas are generally seven in number according to different texts. 

They are Brahmi, Vaisnavi, Mähesvari, Varahi, Närasimhi, Kaumārī and 
Aindri. So, they are the gaktis of the gods Brahma, Siva, Visņu, Indra 
and Kärtikeya.*** According to the descriptions found in the Markandeya- 
purana*** and the Brhat-samhita they are endowed with the same ornaments, 
weapons and mounts as the corresponding gods. In later ages Nārasimhī was 
replaced Бу Camunda in the list of seven mothers.*** 
E The Sapta Matrkas are often carved on .a rectangular stone slab along 
with the figures of Virabhadra and Ganesa on either end.*** Separate 
images representing two or three figures of the Mothers and their guardians 
(Le., Virabhadra and Ganesa) are also common in Bengal (cf. Imadpur image 
of the time of Mahīpāla I discovered from Imadpur, district Muzaffarpur). 

The Imadpur relief shows a row of five figures of which the one 
in the extreme left is Gaņeša and that in the extreme right is Virabhadra. 
The middle figures are those of the three Mātrkās, viz. Kaumāri, Brähmi 
and Vaisnavi. < - > - 

The two-armed. figure of Kaumari is seated in ardhaparyanka 
posture with her right foot placed on her mount, -either a peacock or a 
cock. She carries an indistinct object in her right hand while the left 
one is put behind the back of a small child placed on her lap. 

The next figure is that of the two-armed Brahmi, seated in the 
same pose resting her foot on the back of a swan. Sheis found holding 
a citron (7) in her right hand and a lotus stalk (f) in the left. After 
her comes the seated figure of a Vaisnavi, with the figure of Garuda 
beneath her right foot. She is adorned with a vanamala and usual ornaments 
and is seen holding in her four hands a lotus bud, a gadā, a cakra and 
a sankha from the lower right onwards. In the extreme left, the figure 
of -Ganega, four-armed, is seated in ardhaparyanka pose. A radish and a 
hatchet are the weapons held in his back right and left hands respectively. 
He carries a citorn in-his front right hand and a pot of sweets in his 
left to which his trunk is applied. The last figure in the extreme right 
is that of Virabhadra, two-armed, holding some indistinct object.*** 

A metallic slab from Nalanda*** (broken into three pieces) representing 
presumably seven Mātrkās of which only four, two on each end, may be 
traced. The seated figures of the Mothers are in vildsa pose. The figure 
at the extreme right seems to be that of Vaisnavi. She places her 
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right foot on the head of a seated figure, probably Garuda. Mace, conch, 
discus and lotus are distributed in her four hands and she wears a long 
garland of lotus buds. The next figure appears to be that of Brāhmi 
who places her left foot on a goose-like bird. She holds a lotus bud in 
her right hand and the left hand is missing. The first figure on the other 
end is two-armed, holding a round object in the right hand placed on her knee 
and a lotus stalk in the left. The left leg hangs down upon a lotus. The 
second figure of a Mother is also seated with her right leg hanging down 
and resting on a bird (?). The figure is two-armed holding a round object 
in the right hand and a seated child in the left. 


(d) Camunda 

The origin of Cāmuņdā is described in the third episode of the Devi- 
māhātmya of the Markandeya-purana.*** Sheis one of the seven mothers. 

The image of Cämundä looks grim with emaciated body, rolling 
eyes and sunken abdomen. Нег hairs intermingled with snakes stand erect 
on her head. Her face is depicted with a horrible smile with prominent 
teeth and the tongue protruding out. Her attire is a tiger skin and 
ornaments made of skulls and bones. Her vehicle is either a corpse or 
an owl. In another form she has an ass as her vehicle. Her abode is in 
the funeral ground under a vafa-tree. Her complexion should be either dark 
or blue, but in one form she is of blood-red colour. She holds behind her 
the skin of an elephant. Sometimes, an engraving of vulture is found on 
her banner. Usually, the images of Cāmuņdā have four hands holding javelin 
and knife in her right hands and skull and spear in the left ones.**” 

In the Agni-purana we come across eight forms of Camunda, viz. Rudra- 
carcika, Rudra-cámunda, Mahālakšmī, Siddha-camunda, Siddha-yogesvari, 
Rūpavidyā, Ksamā and Danturā.*** 

— Images of Camunda are largely found in Bengal both in stones and 
bronzes. A bronze image of her hailing from Maheswarapasa, district 
Dinajpur, is a fine specimen of art of the eastern school. The figure 
of Camunda in her emaciated form and grim facial expression is seated 
on a double petalled lotus placed on the nude body of a male figure. An 
owl is shown on the top of the backslab and there is also a comb of 
flames just above the head of the goddess, where a snake is held up by 
her two uppermost hands. The goddess is seen touching by her right 
hand three severed heads depicted on the pedestal.**° 
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APPENDIX A 


Important Hoards and Finds 


Nalanda 


The village Bargaon, a suburb of Räjagrha and Säricak, appears to be the 
old site of Nalanda. 

From c. A.D. 450 for more than seven centuries Nalanda was a famous 
international University, patronised by kings of India and abroad. The glory of 
Nalanda rose to its height during the Päla rule in Bengal and Bihar. 

The ancient remains of Nalanda lie strewn over a very extensive area. 
The site was explored by the Archaeological Department. The older remains 
of Nalanda have been unearthed from site No. I and only later antiguities 
belonging to the Pāla period from site No. 9.* 

The area under exploration yielded chiefly Buddhist antiguities and 
a few Brahmanical ones. і 

A brief account of the remains exposed during exploration under 
different strata at Nalanda gives an idea of the nature of finds recovered in 
situ. | 

` (а) Excavations at the corner of the Stūpa IV and the Stūpa V produced 
a large number of bronzes including Buddhist divinities of the post-Gupta 
period. The collection includes several images of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, 
Vajrapäni and Tara. The Buddhas are seen almost in all well-known mudras 
like abhaya, varada and bhumisparsa. Some Buddha images are seated in 
bhadrāsana like those at Ellora. 

One bronze Buddha shows clear affinity with Indo-Javanese art. 

Several bronze stūpas (miniature) have also been found here. Among 
the bronzes are Brahmanical images of Visnu, Candi and Sūrya.* 

(b) From the Monastery VIII a beautiful stone image of Avalokitesvara 
and six bronze figures of Buddha and Bodhisattvas were recovered from the 
Devapāla level structure. Bodhisattvas were recovered from the north-west 
corner of this monastery.” 

(c) Monasteries X and XI and Caitya site No. XII yielded figures of 
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Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Tärä, a Vajrapäni, Trailokyavijaya, Kubera or Jambhala, 
etc., in different forms and attitudes. 

They include a figure of the Buddha standing in the abhaya attitude, 
wearing a long robe, the end of which is held in his left hand, two bronze images 
of Buddha seated in European fashion in the attitude of preaching Law, 
another seated on a padmasana.* 

(d) Monastery No. IV (1928-29), Devapala level yielded a bronze image 
of the Buddha (height 89, a bronze image of Avalokitesvara (height 4%), a 
bronze image of standing Tara (height 23") ; and a small votive stupa.” 

(e) Bronze images sent to the Nalanda museum from the excavation 
sites at Nalanda are : 

A gilt image of Buddha (seated) in bhūmisparša-mudrā. 
A similar gilt figure of Buddha with a large oval halo behind. 
.An image of Buddha seated crossed legged on a double lotus:thronē, 
A gilt figure of Tara in sari and scarf. 
A gilt figure of Avalokitesvara in bhimisparsa-mudra. 
A gilt figure of Bodhisattva (possibly Padmapani)." | 

(£) The stone images are of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, Tara, 
Bodhisattva Vajrapāņi, two images of Buddha seated in European fashion,' and 
a stone linga, 144” high. A number of clay seals Peles one bearing the name 
Dharmāditya are also found in the collection. 

(g) Further excavations at Nälandä yielded a considerable: number of 
antiguities including both bronze and stone images, fine clay sealings and 
terracotta plagues of different types. 

Among the Buddhist images there are fgures of Buddha both — 
and seated ; figures of Bodhisattva Vajrapāņi and Trailokyavijaya. 

Brahmanical bronze images include (1) a Visnu (height 5") Sending 
with the usual symbols, (2) Candi (four-armed, height 5”), (8) a Stirva (height 9") 
wearing boots standing on a lotus throne with his.attendants.* 

Among other Brahmanical bronze images found from Nālandā there 
are representations of Siva and of his emblem, of Visnu, Sankarsana, Sūrya and 
his son Revanta, Gaņeša, Sarasvatī and of Ganga. The other noteworthy 
statuette (marked 2568) in this collection is a bronze Naga figure Seated with a 
canopy of seven serpent hoods over his head.” 

Striking resemblance is to be seen in the bronze images found at 
Nalanda with those of Java in the Southeast Asia. The Nalanda images show 
resemblance also with the bronzes found at Kurkihār and Srāvastī. 

Most of the bronze images from Nalanda are superb in modelling and 
perfect in finish. They show the transition from the Gupta classicism to the 
post-Gupta, early Pala East Indian style, and as such provide the arche-type for 
the Pala Sena art of the subsequent centuries. 


POP co bo pH 
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Kurkihar 


— Kurkihär is a very large village situated in the district of Gaya 
(Bihar) about 16 miles from the town of Gaya. It is under Wazirganj police 
station and three miles from Wazirganj railway station on the Gaya-Kiul 
branch. | 


Some notable bronze images from Kurkihar bearing inscriptions record 
names of at least four Pala kings, viz, Devapala, Rājyapāla Mahipala I and 
Vigrahapāla III, which testify to the existence of a great monastic establish- 
ment at Kurkihar over a long period in the 9th-12th centuries A.D. The 
Kurkihar monastery was completely damaged in 1197 A.D. when the Turks 
invaded Bihar. 


About 940 pieces of various antiguities including 150 metal images had 
been accidentally discovered by a landlord in the village of Kurkihar in 
1930. The images, recovered from the mound close to the Bagesvari 
Temple, were made over to the Patna Museum. 


In addition to dated images the pieces received at the Museum include 
pedestals, conches, miniature crystal stäpas, bells, potteries, etc. Three of 
the images are plated with gold. Although there are a few pieces which -are 
pre-Pala, the collection as a whole belongs to the Pala period. No less than 105 
of them are inscribed pieces. 


Among the group of metal figures Brahmanical images though very 
few include a Balarama, dated in the 9th year Of Devapala (height 1 23"), 
Umā-Mahešvara, 2 pieces, dated in the 82nd year of Rajyapala (height 83", 7” 
and a Bhairava (height 3 Z”) 


Buddhist bronze images include : Avalokitesvara (height 2’ 44"), Tara, 
2 pieces (1137, 1' 3^, Buddha, 4 pieces (1' 52", 1' à", 8 112", 8 1^, Jatamukuta 
Lokesvara (1' 1”), Prabhamandala of Buddha (2 13^), Vāgīšvara, and Lokanatha. 
Dated images are: a pedestal with Nagas (73^), and a Vasudhara (847) dated in 
the 28th year and 32nd year of Rajyapala respectively, a Cunda (8 1") dated 
in the 31st year of Mahipala and a Buddha (2 2”) dated in the 8rd year and 
2 pieces of Buddha (1' 10", 8' 8") dated in the 19th year of Vigrahapala IIL 


The Kurkihar collection at the Patna Museum is the biggest metal 
group belonging to a definite period so far found in India. A close study of the 
155 Kurkihar bronzes of the Patna Museum can alone offer workable data for 
studying the different phases of stylistic development of the Pala bronzes of 
different centuries. Bronze Buddhist images show striking similarities with the 
bronzes obtained from North Bengal. 
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Antichak 


Antichak, a small village in the Colgong Police Station of Bhagalpur 
district (Bihar), is enclosed by Garbardhan hill on the south and Patharghata hill 
on the west, and the whole area is covered with the mounds of brick structures 
and tank depressions. It seems reasonable to suggest that the sprawling campus 
of the Vikramasilà University extended from Laltapur in the east to Pathar- 
ghata in the west, and Antichak in the north to Garbardhan hill in the south.” 

According toa statement of Lāmā Tāranātha, Dharmapāla of the Pāla 
dynasty was the founder of the time-honoured monastery of Vikramasila. The 
institution with its six colleges and renowned teachers, including Dipankára 
Srijfiana, vied in popularity and scholastic output with the famous Nalarida 
Mahāvihāra throughout the period of the Pala rule, i.e., from the ag century 
to the later half of 11th century A.D. ; 

Excavation by the Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeo- 
logy, Patna University, revealed a large a number of Buddhist images in stone, 
stucco, bronzes and terracotta datable in the Pala period on the basis of palaeo- 
graphy as well as on stylistic ground. Besides, it has brought to light hundreds 
of decorative plagues belonging to the Buddhist cult, and a large number of 
terracotta votive sinpas. The only important Brahmanical find is an image of 
Visņu.** Ка 


Paharpur 


* Paharpur, a tiny village situated in the district of Rajshahi in Bangladesh, 
is the ancient site of Somapura Mahāvihāra. It is 29 miles away to the north- 
west of Mahāsthāna. | 

The foundation of the great vihara at Paharpur is credited to the 
illustrious Pāla king Dharmapāla. and it may be inferred that. a stupendous 
shrine was built there in the latter part of 8th Century A.D. The Somapura 
Mahāvihāra continued to be a centre of Buddhist culture till the downfall of the 
Pāla empire. | 

Excavation at the site by the Archaeological Department of India 
during the period from 1925-26 to 1984 revealed a magnificient temple 
surrounded on four sides by monastic cells in a row. The monastery complex 
including the central temple in dimension and in plan of construction is yet 
unparalleled in India. Naturally it flourished as one of the foremost seats of 
learning through the centuries upto the time of the Muhammadan conguest.** 

The few stone and metal images recovered from Paharpur (1929-30) 
belonged mostly to the Brahmanical order. One small metal image represents a 
Jaina Tirthamkara. Among portable objects the most noteworthy are stone 
images of Revanta, the hunting god and Manasā, the snake goddess ;. metal 
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image of Umā-Mahešvara, Ganesa and the lower part of a stone pillar, 2’ 7" in 
height, bearing a votive inscription i in Proto-Bengali character of the 11th 
century A.D:** 

Satyapir-Bhita is a prominent mound at a distance of 800 yards to the 
east of the main Temple at Paharpur identified with the ancient Dharmapāla 
Vihāra. | 
` Finds of a number of circular terracotta plaques with the figure of an 
eight handed goddess and inscribed with the Buddhist creed found at Satyapir 
Bhita provide the clue to the identity of the temple of Tara at Somapura. It 
would be reasonable to assume that the presence of such plaques in a large 
number in Satyapir Bhita is due to the association of this site with the temple 
dedicated to the goddess Tara who was invoked for protection from.eight-fold 
danger (astamahabhaya). 

The terracotta plaques with the figure of the Buddha in meditation 
discovered at Satyapir Bhita are also remarkable for the inscribed seals encased 
in them. Among other antiquities there is a bronze statuette of Jambhala.*” 


Rangpur 


Five standing metal images of Vigņu have been discovered from Rangpur, 
near Sahebganj in Govindaganj Police Station of = Gaibandha Subdivision: 
now in Bangladesh. 

In consideration of style the icons of Viņu may. a assigned to the 
pened of Pala rule and'dated in the 11th Century AD. 

kd The image of Visnu, the largest among the group (height of the central 
figure is 93), is in practically perfect condition and shows all the characteristic 
features of the god noticeable in a sculpture belonging to Eastern School of 
the medieval „Рено The remaining four images of the group are more or 
less similar.* 


Jhewari 


The Jhewari collection of images have been discovered from the district 
of Chittagong (Bangladesh). | 

The images in this collection belong to the Mahāyāna form of Buddhism 
prevalent in this region from the 7th to 11th Century A.D. 

-The attention of the Archaeological Superintendent was drawn to this 
find in April 1927 by a newspaper report and the Collector of Chittagong took 
steps for the recovery and acguisition of the hoard under the Treasure Trove 
Act. The Jhewari find is the biggest hoard of metal images ever found in Bengal. 
The hoard includes 61 Buddhist images of the Mahāyāna pantheon, 2 miniature 
shrines and 8 other fragments of images, which were distributed among the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and other institutions in the Province. | 
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Three groups of Buddha images, standing in the attitude of protection 
(abhaya-mudrā), and seated in the bhimisparsa in meditation (dhyana) or 
preaching (vyākhyāna), have been found in the collection. Vajrasana Buddha, 
attended by the Bodhisattva Maitreya and Lokešvara, was also in the collection. 
Images of Bodhisattva Padmapāņi, Lokesvara, Mafijusri and Vasudhārā (the 
goddess of wealth), were also included. Among other important objects there is 
a miniature of the Mahabodhi shrine of Bodhgaya studded with semi-precious 
stones. Stray pieces of Buddhist cult images have been discovered from 
Chittagong, but the Jhewari find proves the existence of a local centre of 
Buddhist art forming a link in the chain of its development and migration to 
Burma. Some of the specimens bear clear affinities to the bronze images of the 
Nalanda school, while a few others to Burmese bronzes.*” 


v 


Narakasur 


The village Kahilipara (also called Odalbakra), the site of the find of a 
bronze collection, is situated on the southern slope of the Narakasur hill about 
five miles south of Gauhati. 

The bronze collection from Narakasur belonged to Pre-Ahom period, 
i. e., prior to 18th Century A.D. 

The southern slope of the Narakasur hill is full of huge boulders, 
scattered throughout. In a hole in between three huge granite boulders some 
archaeological objects were found in 1964. The find consisted of a mukha- 
linga, two ghanta (bells), a šankha, several miniature shells and images of 
various deities. Except a small image of Manasā, carved out of a basalt, 
all the images are of bronze, four of which are cast in round plates. Indra 
seated on his mount Airavata is the largest in the group. Four images of 
Visnu standing on lotus in samapada-sthanaka attitude are next in impor- 
tance. Two images of Sūrya accompanied by Danda and Pingala stand in usual 
samapdda-sthanaka pose inside the chariot drawn by seven horses. The notable 
feature of a Stirya image among the group is the non-visibility of boots. The 
group includes an image of Gaņeša seated in mahārājalīlā. An image ot Tara 
seated on a lotus in lalitasana pose, shows varada in the right hand while the 
left one holds a lotus stalk.** 

This hoard of metal images from Narakasur shows a clear affinity in 
style and composition to the specimens of the medieval Eastern School found in 
Bengal and Bihar. 

C NL S Fatepur ~ 

Fatepur, thirty-two miles east of Bodhgaya in the Gaya district, is the 
site of the find of a few bronze images. Though a description of the images are 
yet to be published, all of them belong to a single stylistic phase, i.e., the last 
phase of the Pāla bronze style datable in the 11th-12th Century A.D. Some of the 
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images discovered from Fatepur are now preserved in the Bodhgaya Museum 
and they include (1) Maitreya, height 43”, (2) Avalokitesvara, height 38” 
(8) Visnu, height 72", and (4) Maitreya, height 84”.** 


Banpur (Achyutarajapura) 


Banpur in the district of Puri, Orissa, is a site of Buddhist interest. 
The discovery of bronze images there pushed forward the importance of 
the place as a centre of Buddhism to the 11th Century A.D. 


The hoard in two big earthen pots contained bronze images numbering 
130 (including 19 votive stūpas) along with a set of copper-plates of Indraratha, 
a king of the Somavarsi dynasty. It was discovered in 1963 at the time 
of laying foundation of a local school. The entire hoard of bronzes is now 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar. 


This collection consists of a large number of both male and female deities 
belonging to the Vajrayäna pantheon. Male gods : Buddha, Avalokitesvara 
(mostly Padmapani) Vajrasattva, Trailokyavijaya, Mafijusri, Jambhala and 
Amoghasiddhi. Goddessess : Tara, Hariti, Uddiyäna Kurukulla, Kurukullä and 
Marichi. i 

Some of the bronzes found in the Banpur collection show qualities 
and workmanship almost equal to those of the images recoverd from Kurkihar 
and Nalanda.*° 


Sirpur 


Sirpur, a small village on the bank of the Mahanadi in Madhyapradesh, 
was known by its ancient name of Šrīpura during the 10th Century A.D. 


Excavations at Sirpur have brought to light the Laksmana Temple and a 
few Buddhist monasteries. A large number of bronze images of Buddha, 
Manjusri, Vajrapani, Tara and other deities along with some Brahmanical gods, 
viz., Visņu, Nāga, etc., have been discovered from the site, 


Goldsmith’s tools recovered from the excavation leads to the presumption 
of the existence of a local manufacturing centre of metal icons. Stylistically 
Sirpur finds appear to represent the southwest limit of Eastern School of 
medieval Indian sculpture.** 


Jaipurgarh, about a mile from Fatepur in Gaya district, has recently 
yielded some bronze images. From stylistic viewpoint they belong to the 
closing years of the 12th Century A.D. Signs of decadence are obvious in their 
stunted and less agile forms. These images are now preserved in the Gaya 
State Museum, but a report on them is yet to come. 
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APPENDIX B 


Dated Images 


DEVAKHADGA, Khadga dynasty of East Bengal, 7th Century A.D. 


Image No. 1: The bronze image of Sarvani, a form of Durga, is 
about 20” in height. A portion of the rim of the aureole towards the 
proper left on the upper side is broken away and lost. It is cast in low 
relief and gilt all over with thin sheets of gold. 

Provenance: Deulbadi, about 14 miles south of Comilla ; now in the 
Dacca Museum. i 

An inscription incised on the pedestal records that Prabhavati, 
queen of Devakhadga, caused the image of Sarvani to be covered with 
gold leaves out of reverence for the goddess.* : 


DHARMAPALA, Pala Dynasty, 8th-9th Century A.D. . 


Image No. 2: A lintel-slab (stone) measuring 20'5" х 7°35” inches with 
three figures of deities, viz., Sūrya, Siva and Visnu, each in a recess. 

Provenance : Found by A. Cunningham in 1879 at the southern side 
of the great temple of Mahabodhi at Bodhgaya. ; 

The inscription records the consecration of a four-faced Mahādeva 
and the excavation of a tank at Mahabodhi during the 26th regnal year of 
King Dharmapāla at the expense of three thousand drammas by one Kešava, 
son of a sculptor named Ujjvala." 

Text (Extract) : (17-8). Sadvinsatitamavarse. Dharmapala mahibhuji 

bhādravahulatancamyām......... 

Image No. 3: The pedestal (stone) of an image of the god of 
Madhusrenika, as recorded in the epigraph, but whose identity is unknown. 

Provenance: A small village named Valgudar between Luckeesarai 
and Mankatha railway stations. The pedestal was found lying by the side 
of the railway line. s 

The inscription records the installation of the above image at 
adhisthana or the city of Krmilā during the reign of Dharmapala by the 
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lady Ajhuka, wife of a person named Salo. The inscription refers to the 
reign of the Pāla King Dharmapāla but gives no regnal year. 


DEVAPALA, Pala dynasty, 9th Century A.D. 


Image No. 4.: A metal image of a Naga. 

Provenance : Nalanda. 

Inscription records that the image was dedicated in the reign period 
of Devapala.‘ 

Image No. 6. : A bronze image of Balarama. 

Provenance : Thenorthern varandah of Monastery site No. I at Nalanda, 
now at the Nalanda Museum (S. 1-44.) 

The inscription records the dedication of the image at Nalanda in the 
Devapālahatta by Nisingha (7) ka, the wife of Soujjeka.* 

Image No. 6: An image of Balarāma (bronze) almost identical with 
that found at Nalanda. Height 1' 93". 

Provenance : Kurkihar, Gaya district, now in the Patna Museum 
(Arch. 9719). 

The inscription records the gift of the image in favour of Mallapora 
(possibly a monastery) by the wife of Singeka who was a resident of Madhu- 
grāma in Vahiravana and seems to have been the village chief, in the 9th 
year of the reign of Devapala.° 

Text (Extract): (LI)......... Sri Devapāladeva-rājya 

Samuat 9................... 


Image No. 7. : Khadiravani Tara seated in lalitasana on mahambuja- 
pitha, right hand in varada-mudrä rests on right knee, left holds a lotus ; 
accompanied by Ekajatā and Ašokakāntā Mārīchī. Rounded stela with triratha 
pedestal covered by lotus root scroll, a small mahambuja for the pendant leg 
of the goddess, and the figure of the donor. Height 1' 4%. 

Provenance: Hilsa, Patna, now in the Patna Museum (6014). 

The inscription records that in year 85 of the prosperous reign of 
the illustrious Devapäla, the image was the religious gift of Gangādhara, 
a great lady devotee of Sakka.” 

Text (Extract): (L1) OM Samvat 85 Sri Devapaladevavijayarajye... 


SURAPALA, Pala dynasty, 9th Century A.D. 


Image No. 8: Two identical images of Buddha (stone), now in the 
gallery of the Indian Museum, one of them (No. 3768) represents Buddha 
attended by Indra and Brahma and the other (No. 8764) Buddha meeting 
the elephant. 

The inscription is dated in the year 2 of the reign of Stirapala-deva 
and records the consecration of the images bv one Uddanda Cuda.' 
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Text (Extract): (L1-2)...... OM Maharajadhiraja Šrī Šūrapāladeva- 

rājyasamvat 2 dzirāsā (sa) dha............ 

Image No.9 : A stone slab bearing figures of the twelve Adityas. 

Provenance: Rajanua, near Luckeeserai (Monghyr district, Bihar). 

: An inscription engraved on the slab records that the image was 
installed in the öth regnal year of Sirapala.” The inscription is still 
unedited. 

Image No. 10: An image bearing No. SLA. 281 a-b. The figure 
is lost. 

Provenance : Nalanda. 

An inscription incised on the pedestal records that this meritorious 
gift was caused to be made by Kālašukā, wife of Gauduväkutta, at Talahattaka 
in Nalanda in the year (broken) during the reign of the illustrious 
Sürapaladeva.* 

Text (Extract): Sri-Sürapaladeva-rüjye Samvat........ 

Nālandāyām Talahattake................ 


NARAYANAPALA, Pala dynasty, 9th Century. 


Image No. 11 : A long piece of carved stone, probably portion of a 
pedestal, bears an inscription. 

Provenance: Now in the inscription gallery of the Indian Museum, 
but earlier it belonged to the Bihar Museum. 

The inscription records the erection of an image in the 9th year of the 
King Nārāyaņapāla by a Buddhist elder, an inhabitant of the Andhra country. 

Text (Extract): (ІЛ) OM Sarnvat, 9 Vaisakha sudi 5 Paramesvara- 

Sri-Narayanapalad eva-rajye............ 

Image No. 12 : An image of Pārvatī (metal) four handed seated in 
ardhaparyanka posture and accompanied by a child. 

Provenance : Bihar town, now in the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, Calcutta. 

The inscription incised on the back of the throne of the image records 
that it was dedicated by Thäkura, son of Ränaka Ucca in year 54 of the 
reign of illustrious Narayanapaladeva.** 

Text (Extract) : (L1) OM...... Sri Narayanapaladeva-rajya Samvat 64... 


MAHENDRAPALA, Pratihara dynasty, 9th-10th Century A.D. 


Image No. 18: Buddha (stone) as taming the elephant Nalagiri. 

Provenance : Bihar ; now in the Indian Museum. 

A votive inscription incised on the pedestal records that the pious gift 
was executed for the religious merit of Gautami, the mother of the monk 
Dharmamitra.** 
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Image No. 14: A stone slab bearing ten incarnations of Visnu. 

Provenance : Ramgaya, on the other side of the river Phalgu, built into 
the wall of a small shrine of Siva. The figures of the ‘ten avatüfas are now 
completely hidden behind white wash. 

The pedestal bearing an inscription has been cleared and it records that 
it was the gift of Sahadeva, the son of Rsi, in year 8 from the coronation of 
Mahendrapāla.** 

Text (Extract): (11-9) OM, Samvat 8 Sri Mahindrapala] 

rājyābhiseka sudi...... 


| Image No. 16 : Tārā (stone) standing on a double-petalled lotus, exhibiting 
varada by the right and holding the long stalk of a lotus by the left hand, ang 
accompanied by two attendant female figures. 
` Provenance : Itkhauri in the Hazaribagh district of Bihar. The ins- 
cription records that the image was dedicated in the va. 8 of the Pratihāra King 
Mahendrapāla.*” 
Image No. 16 : Buddha (stone). 
Provenance : Guneriya, a village near the Grand Trunk Road, in the 
Gaya district. 
; The inscription records the Buddhist creed “ ‘ye dharma”, etc., and 
the date of its dedication in the 9th Jan of the reign of the Pratihāra King 
Mahendrapala.'' 
Text (Extract) : (L3-8) Sarnvat 9 Vaisakha. Sudi 5 К ri M MAMA 
devarājye...... 
Image No. 17: Sun-god (stone). 
Provenance: Procured by the Prachya Bharati Library at Balurghat, 
West Dinajpur, from the village of Mahisantosh (District Dinajpur, Bangladesh) ; 
now at the West Bengal State Archaeological Gallery, Calcutta. ` 
The inscription records that the image of Ādityabhattāraka was caused 
to. be made by a езара named Lokanandin during уеаг 15 of the reign of 
Mahendrapaladeva.*" 
Text (Extract) : (L1) Sasvat (Sathvat) 16 M arggasukla-saptamyöih Šrī- 
Mahendhra (ndra) pāladeva-vijaya-rājye........ 


RĀJYAPĀLA, Pala dynasty, 9th-1Oth century A.D. ` - 

Image No. 18: A Pillar in a Jaina temple. 

Provenance : Bargaon in the Patna district. 

The inscription records the visit (?) of one Vaidyanātha, son of 
Manoratha of the merchant family to the temple in the 24th year of the 
illustrious Rājyapāla.** 

Text (Extract): (L1-2) OM Samvat 24 Margga dine. Sri Rajya- 

päladevaräjye ..................... 
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Image No. 19: A Naga pair pedestal of the Buddha image. Height 73". 

Provenance : Kurkihar, District Gaya, now in the Patna Museum. 

The inscription, a long prasasti in verse incised on the back of the 
pedestal, records that the gift of the metal image by Narasimha Caturvedi, 
born in a family of Brähmanas in a village in Kafichi, who became a disciple of 
the Sthavira Vairocanasimha and came to be known as Prajītāsirhha, in the 28th 
year of King Rājyapāla.** 

Text (Extract) : (L4) $: rī-Rūjyapūlonāmniksiti-bhriti bhuvarn-avatikir- 

ttir-atimahati/abde’ pta (sta) vimšatime krte------ 

Image No. 20: Vasudhara (Bronze). Height 83". 

Provenance : Kurkihar, District Gaya, now in the Patna Museum (9738). 

The inscription incised on the pedestal records the gift of the image by 
Vatuka, the wife of Gopalahino, a resident of the Apanaka monastery, in the 82nd 
year of the reign of illustrious Rajyapala.*° 

Text (Extract) : (L1)......Sri Rajyapala-rajye VAA WA 82...... 

Image No. 21a and 21b : Uma-Mahesvara (Bronze). Height 7” and 83" 

Provenance : Kurkihar, District Gaya, now in the Patna Museum. 

і The inscriptions record that the images were gifted Бу Мицика, the wife 
of Gopäla-Mahiaru, a resident of the Apanaka monastery, in the 82nd year of 
King Rājyapāla.** | 

i Text (Extract) : (L1) Sri Rajyapala-deva rajya samvacchare 82...... 


GOPALA II, Pala dynasty, 10th Centry A.D. | 

Image No. 22: Gaņeša (stone), four-armed, executed on ап asymme- 
trical slab. Я 
Provenance : The village of Mandhuk in the Tripura district. 

An inscription in three lines engraved on the pedestal records that the 
image was caused to be made by a vrddha-särtha named Jambhalamitra and was - 


` dedicated during the first regnal year of the illustrious Gopaladeva.** 


Text (Extract) :(L1)-- Sri-Gopaladeva-prathama- -räje (rajya-samvatsarö). 
Image No. 23 : Vägisvari(stone), seated in ardhaparyanka attitude and 
engaged i in pulling the tongue of a demon by a forceps.: 
Provenance : Nalanda ; now in the Indian Museum. 
The as pien. on the pedēstal records its dedication in year 1 of the 
illustrious Gopāladeva.** 
Text (Extract) : (L1) Samvat 1 Asvinasudi 8 Paramabhattarakamahara- 
5 : jādhirāja paramešvara Sri Gopala rājani:----- 
Image No. 24: An inscribed pedestal without any trace of the i image 
Provenance : Mahabodhi, now in the Indian Museum. 
. The inscription on the pedestal records its dedication in the reign of 
Šrī Gopāladeva without any mention of the regnal year of the King.“ 
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MAHĪPĀLA I, Pala dynasty, 10th-11th Century A.D. 

Image No. 25: Trivikrama Visņu. 

The inscription on the pedestal records that the image was dedicated 
during year 8 of King Mahipala I,*° 

Provenance : Baghaura (Tippera). 

Text (Extract): Samvat 8 Maghadine 27 Sri-M P cūkas 

kirttirivam =.. 

Image No. 26: Vināyaka (stone), four handed, in a seated position. 

Provenance : The village of Narayanapur, Chandpur subdivision in the 
Tippera district. 

The inscription records that the image was dedicated by a 
merchant Buddhamitra, son of Jambhalamitra, on the twenty-fifth day of Āsādha 
in the fourth year of the victorious reign of the illustrious Mahipäladeva.?* 

Text (Extract): Samvat 4 Āsādhadine 25 Maharajadhiraja Sriman- 

i M ahipäladevapravarddhamänavijayaräjye....... 

Image No. 27: Buddha in the attitude of bhumisparsa (stone). 

Provenance : A small shrine just in front of the entrance of the great 
temple at Bodhgaya, Gaya district. It is now being worshipped as one of tbe 
five Pandavas 

* The inscription on the pedestal records the date of dedication of the 
image during the 11th regnal year of King Mahipaladeva.** 

Text (Extract): (L2-8) Sri-man-Mahipaladeva pravarddamanavijaya- 

rajye ekādašame samvatsare abhilikhya[mane] 
«--pancamyäm-tithau--- 

Image No. 28 : The door-jamb of the great temple of Bālāditya at 
Nalanda, now in the Indian Museum (No. 8959). 

The inscription records the placing of the door-jamb during the restoration 
after a conflagration. Baladitya is the name of the donor. The inscription is 
dated in the 11th year of the reign of Mahīpāladevā.*” 

Text (Extract): (L1-4) OM Šrīman-Mahīpāladevarājya samvat 11 

agnidāhoddhāra gate devadharmmoyam------ 


Image No. 29: Cundä on a high triratha pedestal (stone). Height 


Provenance : Kurkihar, District Gaya ; now in the Patna Museum (9696). 

The inscription on the pedestal records that the image was a gift 

Of. es son of the goldsmith Kesava in the 31st year of the telgi of the illustrious 

Mahīpāla.*” 

Text (Extract) : Sriman-Mahipaladeva-ra (jya sa) muat 31 suvarnnakära- 
Kešavassa (7) deva-dharmma...... 
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Image No. 30: An image of Balarama, Ekanamsa and Krsna-Vasudeva 
in bronze. 

Provenance : Imadpur, District Muzaffarpur. 

The inscription records the dedication of the image during the reign 
period of Mahīpāladeva. The year incised on the record is either 48 or 148, 
which is controversial. 

Text (Extract) : Sri-Mahipaladeva rajasa samata 48 jesta dine Sukala 

š paksa 2 (Hoernle) ; (П) Sriman Mahipala deva 
raja samatta 48 jestha dine šukala paksa 2------(Das 
Gupta); (III) OM Šrīman Mahipaladeva-raja sam 
148 jestha dine $ukala paksa 2 (Banerjea). 

Image No. 31: A row of five figures (bronze), of which one at the 
extreme left is of Gaņeša and that at the extreme right of Vīrabhadra. The middle 
figures are those of the three Matrkas (Kaumari, Brahmani and Vaisnavi). 

< . Provenance: Imadpur, District Muzaffarpur. 

Text (Extract) : As above.. 

Image No. 82: A colossal statué of Buddha (stone). 

Provenance : Titrawa or Tetrawan. (7)- 

The -inscription is.damaged and illegible except the : name "Mahipala' i in 
the third line.** 


VIGRAHAPALA III, Pala dynasty, 11th Century A.D. _ 

Image No. 38: Crowned Buddha with silver eyes, arya and a garment 
covering both the shoulders (bronze). It is a standing figure on triratha pedestal 
exhibiting abhaya-mudrā. Height % 2”. 

Provenance : Kurkihar, Gaya district, now in the Patna Museum. 

The inscription records the gift of the image in the 8rd year of Vigraha- 
paladeva by Tikuka, the son of the Mahayana lay worshipper Dulapa."* 

Text (Extract): (11-9) Srima-V ddp e samvat 3 

. devadharm yam...... 

Image No. 34: Buddha seated in Sad masuria ona . double-petalled 
lotus and exhibiting vyākhyāna-mudrā (stone). 

Provenance : Patna district (Bihar), now in the Indian Museum. The 
image was dedicated in year 13 of the reign of the illustrious Vigrahapäladeva 
by the goldsmith Dehaka, son of Sahe.** mE 

Text . (Extract) : (11-9) Sri-mad-Vigrahapala-deva-räjya-samvat 

18 Mārgga dine 14. Deva [dha] rammoyam...... 

Image No. 35 : Crowned Buddha standing: on a iriratha pedestal (bronze 
Height 1' 10". 

i Provenance : Kurkihar, Gaya district, now in the Patna Museum. 

The inscription records the gift of the image in the 19th year of King 
Vigrahapāla by Yakhoka, the wife of the Mahattama Dulapa.”* | 
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Text (Extract): (L1-2) $ DES аа prama 
(parama)—bhatāka-rāja samvat 19.. 
: Image No. 36 : Crowned Buddha, standing on a ME pedestal (bronze). 
Height 8’ 8". . ! 
Provenance : Kurkihar, Gaya district, now in the Patna Museum. 
The inscription records the gift of the image in the 19th regnal year of 
Vigrahapāla by one Utīmarāka, son of the Mahattama Dulapa.'' 
Text (Extract): (L1-2) Srimant-Vigrahapala-deva-rajadhirajah prama 
i (parama)—bhattaraka-raje samvat 19........ 


KARNADEVA, Cedi dynasty, 11th Century A.D. 


Image No. 37 : A pillar with the figure of some deity (now broken). 

Provenance : Narayanachatesara at Paikore, about three miles to the east 
of the Murari Station. 

The inscription records that under orders from King Karnadeva, Cedi, 
an image of the goddess was made by a certain sculptor.?^ 


RAMAPALA, Pala dynasty, 11th-12th Century. 

Image No. 88 : An image of Tara standing in tribhanga pose on 
a lotus seat (stone). 

Provenance: Tetrawan in the Patna District; now in the Indian 
Museum, (8894). | 

The inscription on the pedestal records the dedication of the image by 
one Bhatta Icchara, (I$vara » the son of Bhatta Nabha, i in the 2nd year of 
the reign of Rāmapāladeva.*” 

Text (Extract): (L9) Raja Sri-Ramapaladeva samvat 2 Vaisakha 


Image No. 39 : An image of Bodhisattva Lokanātha seated on a lotus 
seat in ardhaparyanka attitude. The face and hands are broken. 
Provenance: Chandimau, near Giriyek in the Patna district, now in 
the Indian Museum, (N.S. 76). 
The inscription records that the image was dedicāted in the 42nd year 
of the reign of Ramapaladeva by a merchant named Sadhu Saharana.** 
Text (Extract): (L3) Maharajadhiraja Srimad = Ramapaladevabada 
pravarddhamana = kalyanavijaya-rajye  samvat 42 
Asadha dine. 


GOPALA III, Pala dynasty, 12th Century A.D. 


Image No. 40 ; Sadāšiva in black chloride, height 3'2”, The image is 
ten-armed and four-faced with usual attributes. The deity is seated cross- 
legged on a lotus in meditation. 
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Provenance : Rajībpur, Police Рав ш District Dinājpur, 
now in the Indian Museum. 

The inscription on the pedestal records the erection of the image of 
Sadagiva in the 14th regnal year of Gopäladeva by one Purusottama, who is 
described as Sandhi-sa, probably Sandhivigrahasachiva.** 

Text (Extract) (L1) Paramesvar-ety-adi-Srimad-Gopaladevapadanäin- 

vimjaya (vijaya) rājye...... samvat 14.:.... 


MADANAPĀLA, Pāla dynasty, 19th Century A.D. 


Image No. 41. : Parvati seated on a lotus seat in ardhaparyanka 
attitude, exhibiting prada by the ш hand and holding by the left a child 
on the left lap. 

Provenance : Bihar, now in the Patna Museum. 

The image was dedicated in year 8 of the „victorious reign of 
Madanapaladeva. 

Text (Extract): (L1-2) Sri-man-Madanapala-deva (vi) jaya rajye** 

sam 3 Vaisakha. dine 24 

Image No. 42 : The pedestal of an image, now lost. 

Provenance: Jayanagar in the Monghyr district of Bihar. 

Inscription incised on the pedestal records that the image was 
dedicated in the 14th year of Madanapala.** - 

Text (Extract) : Sriman- Madanapaladevarajva samvat 14. Āšvina 80. 


Image No. 43 : The pedestal of an image, now lost. 

Provenance; Valgudar, a small village lying between Luckeesarai and 
Mankatha railway stations. 

The inscription records the installation of an image of Näräyana by two 
Paramavaisņava brothers Abhi and Inda (Indra ?) in the 18th regnal year of 
King Madanapāla, corresponding to Saka year 1083.** 

Text (Extract): (L1-3) Sriman-Madanapal la] rājyā (jya) sam 18 

Jyaisihadine 11.......$aka-nrpte (pate) b 1088 


GOVINDAPALA, Pala dynasty, 12th Century A.D. 
Image No. 44 : Parvati, standing on a pedestal. 
Provenance : The compound of the Visnupäda temple, Gaya. The image 
was dedicated in V.S. 1232 after 14th year of the reign of Govindapala.'' 
— Text (Extract) : (L 8) Samvat 1232 Vikari-sammva(va)tsare/Sri-Govinda 
paladeva gata rājye sont sammva (va) 
tsare-Gayāyām........... 


Vikramadevi, Queen of: YASAHPALA (probably a scion of the каш кш 
12th century A.D. 
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"Image No. 46 : The pedestal of ari image (lost). 


Provenance : Lai, about six miles from Kajra and about ten miles 
from Luckeesarai. : 


The inscription records that the image was dedicated by .Queen 
Vikramadevī on behalf af Rāņaka Vaġahpala. The inscription is not dated in 
any era. The date portion at the end reads, Sam 82 Vai.. ...... letters after 
‘Vai’ are broken away.** ... 

Text (Extract): (L 2- 3) Sri-Yasa (h*) pāla-pattarājnyā YA 

Sri-Vikrama | de | vyāk || Sam 32 Vai... 


LAYA (DA ?) HA CANDRA, Candra dynasty, 10th Century A.D. 


Image No. 46 : Ā Natarāja Siva in black stone S only a portion 
measuring 2 x 1'6' is preserved. 

Provenance: Discovered from a tank at Bharella, Police Station 
Badkamta, District Tipperah. The pedestal of the image bearing a record is in 
the Dacca Sahitya Parishad and the mutilated image is in the Dacca Museum. 

The inscription incised below the lotus seat records that the image of 
Nartešvara was caused to be made by Bhānudeva, son of: Kusumadeva, the lord 
of Karmänta in the 18th year of the victorious reign of His Majesty Laya 
(da) ha Candra.*" m 

Text (Extract: (L1-9) Srimallaya(da)hacandradevapadiya-vijayarajye 

asta (-dasa...kr) gnacaturdašyām tithau brhaspotivāre 
pusyönaksoire.........Candragatyasadhadine dine.......... 


GOVINDACANDRA, Candra dynasty, 11th Century A.D. 


Image No. 47 : Sun-god in black stone. It also depicts eleven other 
Ādityas in miniature on either side within circles of foliage, six of them on the 
proper left and five on the right. 

' — Provenance: Kulkudi, Police Station Gosanihat, District Faridpur. 

The inscription on the pedestal records that the image was erected in 
the 12th year of the exalted Govindacandradeva.** 


Text (Extract): (L2-4) Sri-Govintdacandra- -deva-padiyasarsvat 
12 Phalguna dine 19. 


rage No. 48 : Vāsudeva Visņu in black stone, height about 4. 
Sankhapurusa and Cakrapurusa stand on either side of the god, who is 
accompanied by consorts, Sri and Pusti. 

Provenance: The village of Paikpara and adjacent to the village 
of the Betka, Police Station Tangivadi, District Dacca. 

The inscription records the installation of an image of Vasudeva by 
one Gangadhara, Bālajika by caste, in the 23rd year of Govindacandradeva.'" 
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Text (Extract): (ІЛ) Srimad-Govindacandrasva-samvat. 28.... 


VALLALASENA, Sena dynasty, 11th-19th Century A.D. 

Image No. 49 : A bronze image within a copper case. The copper case 
is hollow and cylindrically shaped in the form of a Siva-liüga on a circular 
pedestal. "Three separate parts of it are rivetted by means of small copper 
bolts, On the outer side both on the top and around the cylindrical portion, 
decorative designs are found, those at the top being moulded and those on 
the body engraved in a row along the circumference. A lotus is carved as 
emanating from the top centre of the aperture with another flower engraved 
on it. Below the aperture are shown seven running horses in a row, which 
clearly associate it with the Sun-god. An inscription is engraved on the 
circular pedestal. 

Provenance: Sanokhar, near Colgong, Bihar. Found from the bed 
of a tank during re-excavation. 

The inscription records that a copper cover caused to be made by 
Cihoka, the chief priest of the temple, is granted in favour of the illustrious 
lord Damacāditya during the 9th year of the reign of the illustrious Valalasena 
(Vallalasena).*^ 

Text (Extract): (L1) Sri-Valalasena-samata (samvat) 9 tamvara- 

kholi data............ 


LAKSMANASENA, Sena dynasty, 12th-18th Century A.D. 


Image: No. 60. Candi (stone). Height about 80". The four-handed 
goddess stands in a graceful tribhanga pose on a full-blown lotus over a 
couchant lion. Two attendant female figures stand on either side of the goddess 
and two elephants pour water over her from pitchers. She seems to be a 
curious mixture of Gaja-Laksmī and Candi and may represent the Sakti of 
Harihara. 

Provenance: Discovered from the ruins of Rampal, the site of 
Sri Vikramapura, now in the Dacca Museum. 

The inscription records that the image of Candi was begun to be 
made by the superintendent Damodara, son of Mālādatta and was installed 
by his younger brother Narayana, in year 8 of the era of the illustrious 
Laksmaņasena.*” 

Text (Extract): (L1-2) Srima-Laksmanadevasya sam 8............ 

Image No. 61 : A pillar crowned by an image of the goddess Manasa 
(now headless). 

Provenance: Paikore, Narayanachatesara. — 

The inscription engraved on the pillar must have referred to the 
dedication of the image, but the portion left reads—Rajena-Sri-Vijavase. 
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APPENDIX C 
A Note on Chemical Analysis of the Alloy 


Though among the East Indian metal images we find copper, brass and 
even silver works, majority of them are in bronze, an alloy referred to in the 
Silpasastras as asta-dhatu (eight metals). For this alloy N.K. Bhattasali* coins 
a designation, octo-alloy, and writes as early as 1929, "It was mostly like brass, 
but tradition appears to be right in holding that it was not a simple alloy like 
brass, but a mixture of many metals. The metal of an image of this material 
found in Rangpur District was analysed, and the analyst found in it large 
proportions of copper, lead and tin, with traces of antimony, zinc and iron. 
The late Dr. Spooner^ appears to be right in holding that the analysis seemed 
clearly to indicate that the actual composition consisted of the so-called asta- 
dhātu (eight-metals) though no trace of gold or silver could be detected.” In 
the same context S. K. Saraswati? observes that "In this compound we have 
copper, tin, lead, antimony, zinc, iron, gold and silver in varying proportions. 
Copper was evidently the chief ingredient and the last two, the two valuable 
metals, gold and silver, were either nil or guite insignificant.” 

A bronze image from Kurkihar, analysed by K. P. Javaswal' some- 
time before 1934, shows the metallic contents in the following proportions : 
Copper 88'05%, lead 1°4%, tin 18'009% and iron 1'081% (total 98'541%). In recent 
times three bronze pieces, one each from Chausa, Nalanda and Kurkihar, all 
from the Patna Museum, were chemically analysed in the Department of 
Geology, Patna University.* Their metallic contents are as follows : Chausa 
piece : copper 54'493%, tin 19'062%, zinc 11'88%, lead 43124 and iron 05%; 
Nalanda piece : copper 71'884%, tin 17'798%, zinc 6'48%, lead 2°448% and iron- 
traces; Kurkihar piece : copper 78'84%, tin 208%, zinc 4'82%, lead 4'87% and 
iron 0'16%. 

A study of the proportions of metals noted above on analysis reveals 
that the percentage of contents of different alloys varied from specimen to 
specimen. While the bronze piece from Chausa contains only 64'493% of copper, 
the bronze pieces from Nalanda and Kurkihar contain as much as 71'884% and 
78'84% of this metal, respectively. Significantly, K. P. Jayaswal could get even 
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83'051% of copper in the Kurkihar specimen which he got chemically analysed. 
It would not be wrong to say in a broad and generalised manner that the 
percentage of copper increased through the ages, while that of some other metals, 
such as, tin, lead and zinc decreased correspondingly. This tendency of 
increasing the copper content in the alloy is further corroborated by B. B. 
Lal,* who has made chemical examinantion of at least 18 bronze images belong- 
ing to Nalanda. The copper content of the images analysed by him ranges from 
75'54% to 97°85%, the average of which would be somewhere around 83%. 
According to Lal, both brass and bronze were used for casting images at Nalanda. 
The close proximity of tin and Copper mines of Hazaribagh was largely responsi- 
ble for the growth of metal casting at the ai and high-tin bronzes were 
not rare. - Š j RM 
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Editorial Comments 


The task of an editor ;is always embarassing, particularly in а volume with 
contributions froin different scholars, projecting their own lines of approach 
to specific aspects :of the study. We consider it prudent to allow academic 
freedom to individual scholars to record their findings derived from examination 
of data and documents, But at the same time it is felt necessary to supplement 
these by furnishing some more Sa where necessary, by way of editorial 
comments. 

The most important point that occurs to us is the matter of chronology 
of the Pāla rulers. The chronology of the rule of each of the Pāla kings is 
not yet established on a firm basis. Nevertheless, our knowledge of the 
chronological frame is now: more substantial than what it was at the.time of 
the publication of the, History of Bengal, vol. I (edited by R. C. Majumdar), 
in 1943. The author- of chapter IT of our treatise has followed the chronology as 
suggested by Dr. A. M. Chowdhury, one of the latest writers on the subject, in 
his Dynastic History of Bengal (Dacca, 1967). However, Dr. "Ckowdhury's 
chronology suffers from certain defects, the most important of which is about 
the reign period of Rāmapāla. At the time of the publication of Dr. Chowdhury's 
book the total period of Rāmapāla's rule was known to have covered 42 years 
(as indicated by the Chandimau inscription dated in the year 42) or about 
46 years (as stated by Tāranātha). Dr. Chowdhury assigned 42 years to 
Rāmapāla's reign.» A manuscript, noticed in the Indo-Asian Culture, 1969", 
is, however, dated in the year 58 of the reign of Rāmapāla. As a result 
of this discovery, Chowdhury's chronology of the rule of the later Palas 
needs revision. Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his History of Ancient Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1971) has correctly assigned 53 years to the reign of Rāmapāla*. 
However, as demonstrated by Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. Majumdar's chronology 
may not be fully acceptable to all scholars*. The chronology of the rule of 
the Päla kings, as furnished by Dr. Sircar, can be stated as follows. 

(1) Gopala, c. A.D. 750-75 ; (2) Dharmapala, c. A.D. 775-819; (3) Deva- 
pala, c. A.D. 812-50 ; (4) Šūrapāla I, c. A.D. 850-58 ; (5) Vigrahapāla I, с. A.D. 
858-60 ; (6) Nārāyaņapāla, c. A.D. 860-917; (7) Rājyapāla, c. A.D. 917-52; 
(8) Gopāla II, c. A.D. 952-72 ; (9) Vigrahapāla II, c. A.D. 972-77 ; (10) Mahīpāla 
І, с. A.D. 977-1027; (11) Nayapala, c. A.D. 1027-48; (19) Vigrahapāla III, 
c. A.D. 1048-70; (18) Mahipala II, c. A.D. 1070-71; (14) Šūrapāla II, c. A.D. 
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1071-72 ; (15) Rāmapāla, .c. A.D. 1072-1196 ; (16)'Kumārapāla, c. A.D. 1126-28 ; 
(17) Gopala ПІ, c. A.D. 1198-48 ; (18) Madanapala, c:A.D.1143-61 (or 1148-1162) ; 
(19). Govindapāla, 1161-65 (or 1162-65) ; (20) Palapala, c. A.D. 1166-99“ `, 
` «The chronological frame, as built up by Dr: Sircar, seems to be a viable 

one in the present state of our knowledge. It may, however, be pointed otit that 
there is no definite evidence to suggest that Vigrahapäla I, who was distinct 
from Devapala's son Šūrapāla* ever’ ascended the Pala throne’. We should 
also note that a manuscript, datedin the regnāl year 5 of Mahipala has been 
attributed by Prof. S. K. Saraswati, on grounds of stylistic traits betrayed by its 
illustrations, to the reign of the second Pala king of that name': If this 
attribution. is correct, Mahipäla II ruled for at least five years and nat, ās 
supposed by Dr. D..C. Sircar, for only two years. We must also bear in mind 
that the long standing problem of fixing the. number of years. of Govindapala's 
reign: has ‘not yet been solved satisfactorily’. That he ruled at:least up to 
sometime. of his ninth regnal year is known from the colophon:of a manuscript 
(now preserved at the Royal Asiatic’ Society of Ireland and Great Britain), 
which refers to the year 9 of his “victorious: reign". This colophon, like: the 
manuscript of the regiial year 4 of Govindapala,-ascribes to him. full royal titles 
as well as refers to his “victorious reign”. Thus, Govindapāla perhaps'ruled 
for at least nine years.** It may further be recorded that a manuscript of the 
Ashfasahasrika-Prajaüpüramita, now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
of Banaras, is dated in the regnal year 4 of Gomindrapala.** Though the 
relationship of this ruler withthe dynasty of Gopala I isnot known, the feasibility 
of some connection cannot be entirely ruled out, since the päinting.on the cover 
of the manuscript would assign it to the region and period associated with the 
Palas and’ Senas. We should also bear in mind that the exact relationship of 
either Govindapāla or Palapala with the family of Gopala i in not clearly known. 
These data, at least the first two, may oblige. us to make plight changes in 
D. C. Sircar's chronology of the rule of the Palas. | 

The questioti of the evolution of the style of the Pata- Sena bronzes and 
its.radiation has already been covered i in our Introduction. The authors .of the 
chapters IT, III, and IV have ‘put forward their own, views. after careful analyses 
of the available materials. . 1 de us 

With regard to the technigue of casting of metal images the author of 
chapter: V has. given extracts from the translation of the-relevant Silparatna 
passages (p. 64-65) by T.K. 'Palaniappani' ; ; in this context the translation 
by M. V. Krishnan, a practising sculptor, appears to be technically more 
faithful.'* 

The process of gilding of images could have been described a little 
more elaborately. But the author has refrained from it as it has been adequately 
dealt with by Professor S. K. Saraswati in his Early Sculpture of Bengal.** 
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Iconographical notes in chapter VI, it is felt, need some explanation. 
The project being primarily a study of stylistic evolution of the metal icons, 
only the most important iconographic features of them have been set forth, 
as far as practicable, on the basis of available texts and extant specimens. 
Descriptions given may not appear to be adeguate or acceptable in certain 
cases, since the authors are mainly concerned in putting forth their own views. 
For fuller descriptions of the varieties of iconic forms, the reader may gainfully 
refer to the wellknown works of N. K. Bhattasali, Gopinath Rao, J.N. Ране 
В. T. Bhattacharya, S. К. Saraswati and others. 
jā It has also to be mentioned that illustrations of all of the numerous types 
of images of divinities discussed in the chapter on iconography could not have 
been provided in the volume. Illustrations have been arranged following the 
seguence of style of the major compositional types of images of the Päla-Sena 
age. Butin order to indicate the proliferation of the typology of images a few 
illustrations have been specially included in our volume. For illustrations of 
the iconic types belonging to the Buddhist pantheon of Vajrayäna-Tantrayäna, 
we crave the indulgence of our readers in referring them to the recent treatise, 
Tanirayāna Art-an Album, edited by S. K. Saraswati and paplished bv the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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2. Buddha, Sultanganj, Bihar, c. 6th cent. 





9h cent. 


3. Buddha Taming Nālagiri, Bihar, c. 





4. Balarama, Kurkihar, 9th cent. 
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5. Balarāma, Nalanda, 9th cent. 


Buddha Descending from Trayastrims'a Heaven, 
Bihar, 9th cent. 





7. Buddha Taming Nalagiri, Bihar, 9th cent. 
8. Parvati, Early 10th cent. 


9. Backview of Fig. 8. 








. Vasudhārā, Kurkihar, 10th cent 
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Kurkihar, 10th cent. 
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12. Uma-Mahes vara, Kurkihar, 10th cent 
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Nalanda, 9th cent 


Buddha 
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17. Buddha, Nalanda, Yth cent. 





18. Buddha, Nalanda, 9th cent 


19. Buddha, Nalanda, Yth cent 
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22. Buddha, Kurkihar, 10th cent 
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25. Buddha, Nalanda, c. 10th cent. 





26. Bodhisattva (stucco), Nalanda, c. 10th cent 








27. Buddha, Bodhgaya, 11th cent 


28. Buddha, Jhewari, c. 7th cent, 
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29. Buddha (stone), Sarnath, 5th cent. 30. Buddha, Nalanda, c. 10th cent. 





31. Buddha, Nalanda, llth cent 32. Buddha, Kurkihar, Ilth cen 





34. Buddha, Nalanda, 11th cent 


33, Buddha, Kurkihar. llth cent. 





36. Buddha, Kurkihar, 12th cent. 


35. Buddha, Nalanda, 12th cent. 
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38. Maitreya, Nalanda, 9th cent. 





39. Maitreya, Nalanda, 12th cent. 





40. Maitreya, Bodhgaya, 11-12th cent 
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42. Avalokites vara, Nalanda, 9-10th cent. 
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43. Avalokites vara, Nalanda, 9th cent. 
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47. Vajrapāņi, Sirpur, 9th cent. 
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48. Mafijus ri, Sirpur, 9th cent. 
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54. Avalokites vara, Kurkihar, 9th cent. 


53. Avalokites vara, Nalanda, 10th cent. 





Siva, Nalanda, 10th ce 


55. Visnu, Nalanda, 10th cent. 





57. Sūrya, Nalanda, 10th cent. 


58. Visnu, Rangpur, 11th cent. 
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59, Visnu, Sagardighi, 11th 


60. Visņu, Fatepur, 1 











61. Sarvani. Asrafpur, Late 7th cent. 62. Tärä, Nalanda, 9th cent. 





64. Tārā, Nalanda, 9th cent. 


Tārā, Nalanda, 9th cent. 
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65. Sarasvati, Nalanda, Yth 
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68. Tārā, Kurkihar, 9th cent. 


69. Tārā, Nalanda, 9th cent. 








70. Tara, Nalanda, 9th cent 
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Kurkihar, 10th cent. 
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Parnas avari, 
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Parnas avari, Kurkihar, 





Kurkihar, 10th cent 
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17. Tara (stone), Tetraon, 12th cent 


78. Lokanātha, Kurkihar, 12th cent. 








79. Buddha, Pagan, 11-12th cent 


80. Buddha, N. Siam, 15th cent. 
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82. Sri, Chittagong, Yth cent 





81. Buddha, Nepal, c. 13th cent 





83. Buddhas, Mainamati, 9th cent. 
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Vajrasattva, Jhewari, c. 9th cent. 
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89. Siddhaikavira, Nalanda, c. 


88. Padmapāņi, Jhewari, 10th cent. 
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90. Ganes'a, Paharpur, 





92, A Divine Couple, Chittagong, c. 10th cent. 





93. Tārā, Nalanda, 9th cent. 





94. Tara, Nalanda, 9th cent. 





95. Visnu (stone), Baghaura, Late 10th cent. 
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Buddha, Sibbati, 11-12th cent. 
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98. Terracotta Figure, Paharpur, 9th cent. 





100. Terracotta Figure, Paharpur, 9th cent. 101. Terracotta Figure, Paharpur, 9th cent 





103. Terracotta Figure, Paharpur, 9th cent. 





104. Terracotta Figures, Mainamati, c. 10th cent. 


Siva, Manir Tat, c. 9th cent. 


Paharpur, c. 7th cent. 
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105. Amorous Couple (stone), 
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107. Visņu (stone), Kagdighi, 9th cent. 





11th cent. 


Terracotta Plague, Pagan, c. 
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109. Cundā, Nalanda, c. 9th cent. 





110. Hand of a Buddha Image, Nalanda, c. 10th cent. 





lll. A small pot, Nalanda, c. 9th cent. 
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116. Vajrapāņi. Nalanda, 10th cent. 





117. Vajrapāņi, Nalanda, Yth cent 





118. Väk, Jhewari, c. 9th cent. 119. Mañjusri, Nalanda, c. 9th cent, 





120. Kubera, Nalanda, c. 10th cent. 121. Jambhala, Nalanda, 10th cent 





122. Ganes'a, Nalanda, c. 9th cent. 123. Kinnara, Nalanda, c. 9th cent 
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Trailokyavijaya, Nalanda, c. 





Tärä, Nalanda, 9th cent 
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128. Parvati, Nalanda, 9th cent. 129. Bhrkuti, Nalanda, 10th cent 





130. Bhāirava, Nalanda, 10th cent. 





126. Tara, Nalanda, lOth cent. 
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131. Ink-pot, Bodhgaya, с. 10th cent 
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. Stūpa with Buddha, Nalanda, c. 9th cent. 
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133. Stūpa, Nalanda, c. 9th cent, 


